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THE  SIN 
THAT  WAS  HIS 

CHAPTER  I 

THREE-ACE  ARTIE 

OF  Arthur  Leroy,  commonly  known  through- 
out the  Yukon  as  Three-Ace  Artie,  Ton- 
JNugget  Camp  knew  a  good  deal— and 
equally  knew  very  little.  He  had  drifted 
m  casually  one  day,  and,  evidently  finding  the  environ- 
ment remuneratively  to  his  liking,  had  stayed.  He 
dean-u  P^sage— tarrying  perhaps  for  the  spring 

He  was  not  exactly  elegant  in  his  apparel,  for  the 
conditions  of  an  out-post  mining  camp  did  not  lend 
themselves  to  elegance;  but  he  was  immeasurably  the 
best  dressed  and  most  scrupulously  groomed  man  that 
side  of  Dawson.  His  hands,  for  instance,  were  very 
soft  and  white;  but  then,  he  did  no  work— that  is,  of 
a  nature  to  impair  their  nicety. 

His  name  was  somewhat  confusing.  It  might  be 
either  French  or  English,  according  to  the  twist  that 
was  given  to  its  pronunciation— and  Three-Ace  Artie 
could  give  It  either  twist  with  equal  facility.  He  con- 
fessed to  being  3  Canadian— which  was  the  only  con- 
tession  of  any  nature  whatsoever  that  Thrce-Ace  Ar- 
tie had  ever  been  known  to  make.  He  spoke  English 
m  a  manner  that  left  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that 
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it  was  his  native  language — except  in  the  mind  of  Ca- 
nuck John,  the  only  French  Canadian  in  the  camp, 
who  was  equally  positive  that  in  the  person  of  Three- 
Ace  Artie  he  had  unquestionably  found  a  compatriot 
born  to  the  French  tongue. 

A  few  old-timers  around  Dawson  might  have  re- 
membered, if  it  had  not  been  so  commonplace  an  oc- 
currence when  it  happened,  that  Leroy,  as  a  very  young 
man,  had  toiled  in  over  the  White  Pass;  though  that 
being  only  a  matter  of  some  four  years  ago  at  this 
time,  Leroy  was  still  a  very  young  man,  even  if  some- 
what of  a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance 
— |-due  possibly,  or  possibly  not,  to  the  rigours  of  the 
climate.  Three-Ace  Artie  since  then  had  grown  a  full 
beard.  But  Leroy's  arrival,  being  but  one  of  so  many, 
the  old-timers  had  found  in  it  nothing  to  remember. 

Other  and  more  definite  particulars  concerning 
Three-Ace  Artie,  however,  were  in  the  possession  of 
Ton-Nugget  Camp.  Three-Ace  Artie  had  no  temper- 
ance proclivities — but  he  never  drank  during  business 
hours.  No  one  had  ever  seen  a  glass  at  his  elbow 
when  there  was  a  pack  of  cards  on  the  table  1  Frankly 
a  professional  gambler,  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  good 
one — and  square.  He  was  polished,  but  not  too  suave; 
he  was  unquestionably  possessed  of  far  more  than  an 
ordinary  education,  but  he  never  permitted  his  erudi- 
tion to  become  objectionable;  and  he  had  a  reputation 
for  coolness  and  nerve  that  Ton-Nugget  Camp  had 
seen  enhanced  on  several  occasions  and  belied  on  none. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  broad  shouldered,  and  mus- 
cular; he  had  black  hair  and  black  eyes;  under  the 
beard  the  jaw  was  square ;  unruffled,  he  was  genial ;  ruf- 
fled, he  was  known  to  be  dangerous;  and,  still  too 
young  to  show  the  markings  of  an  ungracious  ';fe,  his 
forehead  was  unwrinkled,  and  his  skin  clear  and  fresh. 
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Alio,  during  his  three  months'  sojourn  in  Ton-Nugget 
Camp,  he  was  credited,  not  without  reason,  in  having 
won  considerably  more  than  he  .ad  lost.  Upon  these 
details  rested  whatever  claim  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
anceship with  Three- Ace  Artie  the  camp  could  boast; 
for  the  res',  Ton-Nugget  Camp,  in  common  with  the 
Yukon  ir  general,  was  quite  privileged  to  hazard  as 
many  guesses  as  it  pleased  I 

In  a  word,  such  was  Three-Ace  Artie's  status  in  Ton- 
Nugget  Camp  when  there  arrived  one  afternoon  a 
young  man,  little  more  than  a  bey,  patently  fresh  from 
the  East.  And  here,  though  Ton-Nugget  Camp  was 
quick  to  take  the  newcomer's  measure,  and,  ignoring 
ttie  other  s  claim  to  the  self-conferred  title  of  Gerald 
Rogers,  promptly  dubbed  him  the  Kid,  it  permitted, 
through  lack  of  observation,  a  slight  detail  to  escape 
Its  notice  that  might  otherwise  perhaps  have  suggested 
a  new  and  promising  field  for  its  guesses  concerning 
ihree-Ace  Artie. 

Though  at  no  more  distant  a  date  than  a  few  days 
previous  to  his  arrival,  the  Kid  had  probably  nevsr 
seen  a  poke"  in  his  life  before,  much  less  one  filkd 
with  currency  in  the  shape  of  gold  dust,  he  had,  in  the 
first  flush  of  his  entry  to  MacDonald's,  and  with  the 
life-long  air  of  one  accustomed  to  doing  nothing  else, 
flung  a  very  new  and  pleasantly-filled  poke  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  scales  at  the  end  of  the  bar, 
and,  leaning  back  against  the  counter,  supporting  him- 
self on  his  elbows,  proceeded  to  "set  them  up"  for  all 
concerned.  MacDonald's,  collectively  and  individu- 
ally, which  IS  to  say  no  small  portion  of  the  camp, 
for  MacDonald's  was  at  once  hotel,  st'--*.  bar  and 
general  hang-out,  obeyed  the  invitatioi.  .. ,  ut  undue 
delay,  and  was  in  the  act  of  enjoying  t  .lewcomer's 
hospitality  when  Three-Ace  Artie  strolled  in 
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Some  one  nearest  the  bar  reached  out  a  glass  to  the 
gambler  over  the  intervening  heads,  the  cluster  of  men 
broke  away  that  the  ceremony  of  introduction  with 
the  stranger  might  be  duly  performed — and  Ton-Nug- 
get Camp,  failing  to  note  the  sudden  tightening  of  the 
gambler's  fingers  around  his  glass,  the  startled  flash 
in  the  dark  eyes  that  was  instantly  veiled  by  half 
Iropped,  sleepy  lids,  heard  only  Three-Ace  Artie's, 

JIad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Rogers,"  in  the  gambler's 
usual  and  quiet|v  modulated  voice. 

Following  that,  however,  not  being  entirely  unso- 
phisticated, Ton-Nugget  Camp  stuck  its  tongue  in  its 
cheek  and  awaited  developments — meanwhile  making 
the  most  of  its  own  opportunities,  for  the  Kid,  boister- 
ous, loose  with  his  money,  was  obviously  too  shining  a 
mark  for  even  amateurs  to  overlook.  Ton-Nugget 
Camp,  therefore,  was,  while  expectant,  quite  content 
that  Three-Ace  Artie  should,  through  motives  which  it 
attributed  to  professional  delicacy,  avoid  rather  than 
make  any  hurried  advances  toward  intimacy  with  the 
newcomer;  since,  not  feeling  the  restraint  of  any  pro- 
fessional ethics  itself,  Ton-Nugget  Camp  was  enabled 
to  take  up  a  few  little  collections  on  its  own  account 
via  the  stud  poicer  route  at  the  expense  of  the  Kid. 

Two  days  passed,  during  which  Three-Ace  Artie,  be- 
sides being  little  in  evidence,  refrained  entirely  from 
pressing  his  attentions  upon  the  stranger;  but  despite 
this,  thanks  to  the  adroitness  of  certain  members  of  thf 
community  and  his  own  all  too  frequent  attendance 
upon  the  bar,  matters  were  not  flourishhig  with  the  Kid. 
The  Kid  drank  far  more  than  was  Rood  for  him, 
played  far  more  than  was  good  for  hiin,  and,  flushed 
and  fuddled  with  liquor,  played  none  too  well.  True, 
there  were  those  in  the  camp  who  offered  earnest,  gen- 
uine and  well-meant  advice,  amongst  them  a  grim  old 
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Presbyterian  by  the  name  of  Murdock  Shaw,  who  was 
credited  with  being  the  head  of  an  incipient,  and  there- 
fore  harmless,  reform  movement — but  this  advice 
the  Kid,  quite  as  warmly  as  it  was  offered,  consigned  to 
other  climes  in  conjunction  with  its  progenitors;  and, 
as  a  result,  all  that  was  left  of  his  original  poke  at  the 
expiration  of  those  two  days  was  an  empty  chamois 
bag  from  which,  possibly  by  way  of  compensation,  the 
offensive  newness  had  been  considerably  worn  off. 

"If  he's  got  any  more,"  said  the  amateurs,  licking 
their  lips,  "here's  hopin'  that  Three-Ace  Artie  'II  keep 
en  overlookin'  the  betl" 

And  then,  the  next  afternoon,  the  Kid  flashed  an- 
other poke,  quite  as  new  and  quite  as  pleasantly-nur- 
tured as  its  predecessor — and  Three-Ace  Artie  seemed 
to  awake  suddenly  to  the  knock  of  opportunity  at  his 
door. 

With  just  what  finesse  and  aplomb  the  gambler  in- 
veigled the  Kid  into  the  game  no  one  was  prepated  co 
say — it  was  a  detail  of  no  moment,  except  to  Th.  -e- 
Ace  Artie,  who  could  be  confidently  trusted  to  tike  care 
of  such  matters,  when  moved  to  do  so,  with  the  courtly 
and  genial  graciousness  of  one  conferring  a  favour  on 
the  other  I  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  first  intimation 
the  few  loungers  who  were  in  MacDonald's  at  the 
time  had  that  anvthing  was  in  the  wind  was  the  sight 
of  MacDonald,  behind  the  bar,  obligingly  exchanging 
the  pokes  of  both  men  for  poker  chips.  The  loungers 
present  thereupon  immediately  expressed  their  interest 
by  congregating  around  the  table  as  Three-Ace  Artie 
and  the  Kid  sat  down. 

"Stud?"  suggested  Three-Ace  Artie,  with  an  engag- 
ing smile. 
The  Kid,  already  none  too  sober,  nodded  his  head. 
"And  table  stakes  I"  he  supplemented,  with  a  some- 
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what  lordly  flourish  of  the  replenished  glrss  that  he 
had  carried  with  him  from  the  bar. 

"Of  course  I"  murmured  the  gambler. 

It  was  still  early  afternoon,  but  an  afternoon  of  the 
long-night  of  the  northein  winter,  sunless,  with  only  a 
subdued  twilight  without,  and  the  big  metal  lamps, 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  were  lighted.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  a  box-stove  alternately  cracided  and 
purred,  its  sheet-iron  sides  glowing  dull  red.  The 
bare,  ugh-boarded  room,  save  for  the  little  group, 
was  empty.  Behind  the  bar,  with  a  sort  of  curious, 
cynical  smile  that  supplied  no  additional  beauty  to 
his  shrewd,  hard-lined  visage,  MacDonald  himself 
propped  his  bullet-head  in  his  hands,  elbows  on  the 
counter,  to  watch  the  proceedings. 

Three-Ace  Artie  and  the  Kid  began  to  play.  Occa- 
sionally the  door  opened,  admitting  a  miner  who  took  a 
brisk,  fore-intentioned  step  or  two  toward  the  bar — 
and  catching  sight  of  the  game  in  progress,  as  though 
magnet-drawn,  immediately  changed  his  direction  and 
joined  those  already  around  the  table.  But  neither 
Three-Ace  Artie  nor  the  Kid  appeared  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  constantly  augmenting  number  of  specta- 
tors. The  game  see-sawed,  fortune  smiling  with  appar- 
ently unbiased  fickleness  first  on  one,  then  on  the  other. 
The  Kid  grew  a  little  more  noisy,  a  little  more  intoxi- 
cated— as  MacDonald,  from  a  mere  spectator,  became 
an  attendant  at  the  Kid's  frequent  beck  and  call. 
Three-Ace  Artie  was  entirely  professional — there  was 
no  glass  at  Three-Ace  Artie's  elbow,  when  he  lost  he 
smiled  good-humouredly,  when  he  won  he  smoothed 
over  the  other's  discomfiture  with  self-deprecatory  tact ; 
he  was  unperturbed  and  cordial,  he  bet  sparingly  and 
in  moderation — to  enjoy  the  game,  as  it  were,  for  the 
game's  own  sake,  the  stakes  being,  as  it  were  again, 
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simply  to  supply  a  little  additional  zest  and  tang,  and 
for  no  other  reason  whatever  1 

And  chen,  little  by  little,  the  Kid  began  to  force  the 
game;  and,  as  the  stakes  grew  higher,  began  to  lose 
steadily,  with  the  result  that  an  hour  of  play  saw  most 
of  the  chips,  instead  of  a  glass,  flanking  Three-Ace  Ar- 
tie's elbow — and  saw  a  large  proportion  of  Ton-Nug- 
get Camp,  to  whom  the  word  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner had  gone  forth,  flanking  the  table  five  and  six 
deep. 

The  more  the  Kid  lost,  the  more  he  drank.  What- 
ever ease  of  manner,  whatever  composure  he  had  orig- 
inally possessed  was  gone  now.  His  hair  straggled 
unkemptly  over  his  forehead,  his  cheeks  were  flushed, 
his  lips  worked  constantly  on  the  butt  of  an  unlighted 
cigarette. 

The  crowd  pressed  a  little  closer,  leaned  a  little  fur- 
ther over  the  table.  There  was  something  almost  fas- 
cinating in  the  deftness  with  which  the  soft,  white  hands 
of  Three-Ace  Artie  caressed  the  cards,  there  was  some- 
thing almost  fascinating,  too,  in  the  cool  impassiveness 
of  the  gambler's  poise,  and  in  the  sort  of  languid  self- 
possession  that  lighted  the  dark  eyes;  but  Ton-Nugget 
Camp  had  lived  too  long  in  familiarity  with  Three-Ace 
Artie  to  be  interested  in  the  gambler's  personality  at 
that  moment — its  interest  was  centred  in  the  game. 
The  play  now  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  grand  finale! 
There  were  big  stakes  on  the  table — and  the  last  of 
the  Kid's  chips.  The  crowd  raised  itself  on  tiptoes. 
Both  men  turned  their  "hole"  cards.  Three-Ace  Artie 
reached  out  calmly,  drew  the  chips  toward  him,  smiled 
almost  apologetically,  and,  picking  up  the  deck,  riflled 
the  cards  tentatively — the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
was  bare  of  stakes. 

For  a  moment  the  Kid  circled  his  lips  with  the  tip 
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of  his  tongue,  and  flirted  his  hair  back  from  his  fore- 
head with  an  uncertain,  jerky  motion  of  his  hand;  then 
he  snatched  up  his  glass,  spilled  a  portion  of  its  con- 
tents, gulped  down  the  remainder,  and  began  to  fumble 
under  his  vest,  finally  wrenching  out  a  money-belt. 

"Go  on — what  do  you  think!"  he  said  thickly.  "I 
ain't  done  yet  I  I'll  get  mine  back,  an'  yours,  too! 
Table  stakes — eh?  I'll  get  you  this  time — b'GodI 
Table  stakes — eh — again?    What  do  you  say?" 

"Of  course!"  murmured  Thrce-Ace  Artie  politely. 

And  then  the  crowd  shuffled  its  feet  uneasily.  Mur- 
dock  Shaw,  who  had  edged  his  way  close  to  the  table, 
leaned  ovft  and  touched  the  Kid's  shoulder. 

"I'd  cut  it  out,  if  I  was  you,  son,"  he  advised  bluntly. 
"You're  drunk — and  a  mark!" 

A  sort  of  quick,  sibilant  intake  of  breath  came  from 
the  circle  around  the  table.  Like  a  flash,  one  of  Three- 
Ace  Artie's  hands,  from  the  deck  of  cards,  vanished 
under  the  table;  and  the  dark  eyes,  the  slumber  gone 
from  their  depths,  narrowed  dangerously  on  Murdock 
Shaw.     Then  Three-Ace  Artie  smiled— unpleasantly. 

"It  isn't  as  though  you  were  new  in  the  Yukon,  Mur- 
dock"— there  was  a  deadliness  in  the  quiet,  level  tones. 
"What's  the  idea?" 

Like  magic,  to  right  and  left,  on  each  side  of  the 
table,  the  crowd  cleared  a  line  behind  the  two  men — 
then  silence. 

The  gambler's  hand  remained  beneath  the  table;  his 
eyes  cold,  alert,  never  wavering  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second  from  the  miner's  face. 

Perhaps  a  minute  passed.  The  miner  did  not  speak 
or  move,  save  that  his  lips  tightened  and  the  tan  of  his 
face  took  on  a  deeper  hue. 

Then  Three-Ace  Artie  spoke  again: 

"Are  you  calling,  Murdock?"  he  inquired  softly. 
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The  miner  hesitated  an  instant,  then  turned  abruptly 
on  his  heel. 

"^yhen  I  call  you,"  he  said  evenly,  over  his  shoulder, 
'  It  will  break  you  for  keeps— and  you  won't  have  lone 
to  wait,  either  I" 

The  Kid,  who  had  been  alternating  a  maudlin  gaze 
from  the  face  of  one  man  to  the  other,  stood  up  now, 
and,  hanging  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  watched  the 
mmer's  retreat  in  a    addled  way. 

"Say.  (o  chase  yoarselfl"  he  called  out,  in  sudden 
mspiration— and,  glancing  around  for  approval, 
laughed  boisterously  at  his  own  drunken  humour. 

The  door  closed  on  Murdock  Shaw.  The  Kid 
slipped  down  into  his  chair,  dumped  a  handful  of 

American  double-eagles  out  of  the  money-belt and, 

reaching  again  for  his  glass,  banged  it  on  the  table. 

"Gimme  another!"  he  shouted  in  the  direction  of 
the  bar.  "Hey— Mac— d'ye  hear!  Gimme  another 
drink ! 

Three-Ace  Artie's  hands  were  above  the  tabL;  igain 
—the  slim,  delicate,  tapering  fingers  shuffling,  riffling, 
and  reshuffling  the  cards. 

MacDonald  approached  t'  table,  and  picked  up 
the  empty  glass. 

"Waitl"  commanded  the  Kid  ponderously,  and 
scowled  suddenly  in  the  throes  of  another  inspiration. 
He  pointed  a  finger  at  Three-Ace  Artie.  "Say— give 
him  one,  too  I"  He  wagged  his  head  sapiently.  "If  he 
wants  any  more  chance  at  my  money,  he's  got  to  have 
one,  tool  That's  what!  Old  guy's  right  about  that ! 
I'm  the  only  one  that's  drunk — you've  got  to  drink, 
too !    What'll  you  have — eh  ?" 

The  group  had  closed  in  around  the  table  again,  and 
now  all  eyes  were  riveted,  curiously,  expectantly,  upon 
Three-Ace  Artie.    If  the  gambler  had  one  fixed  prin- 
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ciple  from  which,  as  Ton-Nugget  Camp  had  excellent 
reasons  for  knowing,  neither  argument  nor  cajolery 
had  ever  moved  him,  it  was  that  of  refusing  to  drink 
while  he  played — but  now,  while  all  eyes  were  on 
Three-Ace  Artie,  Three-Ace  Artie's  eyes  were  on  the 
pile  of  American  gold  that  the  Kid  had  displayed. 
There  was  a  quick  little  curve  to  the  gambler's  lips,  that 
became  a  slightly  tolerant,  slightly  good-natured  smile 
— and  then  the  crowd  nodded  significantly  to  itself. 

"Why,  certainly!"  said  Three-Ace  Artie  pleasantlv. 
"Give  me  the  same,  Mac." 
"That's  the  talk!"  applauded  the  Kid. 
Three-Ace  Artie  pushed  the  cards  across  the  table. 
"This  is  a  new  game!"  announced  the  Kid.    "Cut 
for  deal.     Table  stakes!" 

They  cut.  Three-Ace  Artie  won,  riffled  the  cards 
several  times,  passed  them  over  to  be  cut  again,  and 
dealt  the  first  card  apiece  face  down. 

The  Kid  examined  his  card  in  approved  fashion  by 
pulling  it  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the  table  and 
secretively  turning  up  one  corner ;  then,  still  face  down, 
he  pushed  it  back,  and,  IVIacDonald,  returning  with  the 
glasses  from  the  bar  at  that  moment,  reached  greedily 
for  his  own  and  tossed  it  off.  He  nodded  with  heavy 
satisfaction  as  Three-Ace  Artie  drained  the  other  glass. 
Again  he  examined  his  card  as  before. 

"That's  a  pretty  good  card  I"  he  stated  with  owlish 
gravity.  "Worth  pretty  good  bet!"  He  laid  a  stack 
of  his  gold  eagles  upon  the  card. 

Three-Ace  Artie  placed  an  equivalent  number  of 
chips  upon  his  own  card,  and  dealt  another  apiece — 
face  up  now  on  the  table.  An  eight-spot  of  spades  fell 
to  the  Kid;  a  ten-spot  of  diamonds  to  Three-Ace  Artie. 
"Worth  jus'  much  as  before!"  deuared  the  Kid— 
and  laid  another  stack  of  eagles  upon  the  card. 
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"Mine's  worth  a  little  more  this  time,"  smiled  Three- 
Ace  Artie— and  doubled  the  bet. 

"Sure!"  mumbled  the  Kid.    "Sure  thing!" 

.»,.^F^"  'r5''"'^',\^'*'*=  '^"'f-''  '^'"8  °f  hearts  to 
tne  Kid;  a  deuce  of  hearts  to  himself. 

fumbled  with  his  gold  eagles.  He  glanced  furtively  at 
tf.e  gambler— and  then,  as  though  trying  to  read  in 
Three-Ace  Art..^s  face  how  far  he  might  safely  egg 

Jards  ""'  ^^*"  *°  ^""^  "'"  *^*"  "'"  "P°"  ^'^ 
The  crowd  stirred  a  little  uncomfortably.  The  Kid 
had  undoubtedly  the  better  hand  so  far,  but  he  had 
made  a  fool  p  ay-a  blind  man  could  have  read 
through  the  back  of  the  card  that  was  so  carefully 
guarded  face  down  on  the  table.  The  Kid  had  a  pair 
of  kings  against  a  possible  pair  of  tens  or  deuces  on 
the  gambler  s  side. 

Three-Ace  Artie  imperturbably  "saw"  the  bet— and 
coolly  dealt  the  fourth  card.  Another  king  fell  to  the 
Kid;  another  deuce  to  himself. 

The  Kid's  eyes  were  burning  feverishly  now.  He 
bet  again,  laughing,  chucUing  drunkenly  as  he  swept 
forward  a  generous  share  of  his  remaining  gold— and 
with  a  quiet,  unostentatiously  appraising  glance  at  what 
heavil  ^  "^'"'  'Th-eeAce  Artie  raised 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Kid  hesitated,  and  a  mo-  " 
mentary  frightened  look  flashed  across  his  face.  He 
lifted  the  corner  of  his  "hole"  card  again  and  again 
nervously,  as  thjugh  to  assure  himself  that  he  had 
made  no  mistake— and  finally  laughed  with  raucous 
conhdence  again,  an.'  pushing  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes, 
demanded  another        •-.,  anr"  returned  the  raise. 

1  he  onlookers  s.      :  in  their  breath— but  this  time 
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approved  the  Kid's  play.  The  carr'  showed  a  pair  of 
deuces  and  a  ten-spot  spread  out  before  Three-Are 
Artie,  a  pair  of  kings  and  an  eight-spot  in  front  of  the 
Kid.  But  the  Kid  had  already  given  his  hand  away, 
and  with  a  king  in  the  "hole,"  making  three  kings, 
Three-Ace  .^rtie  could  not  possibly  win  unless  his 
"hole"  card  was  a  deuce  or  a  ten,  and  on  top  of  that 
that  his  next  and  final  card  should  be  a  deuce  or  ten 
as  well.     It  looked  all  the  Kid's  way. 

Three-Ace  Artie  again  "saw"  the  other's  raise — and 
dealt  the  last  card. 

There  was  a  sudden  shuffling  of  feet,  as  the  crowd 
leaned  tensely  forward.  A  jack  fell  face  up  before  the 
Kid — a  ten-spot  fell  before  the  gambler.  Three-Ace 
Artie  showed  two  pairs — it  all  depended  now  on  what 
he  held  as  his  "hole"  card. 

But  the  Kid,  either  because  he  was  too  fuddled  to 
take  the  possibilities  into  account,  or  because  he  was 
drunkenly  obsessed  with  the  invincibility  of  his  own 
three  kings,  Ir.ughed  hilariously. 

"I  got  you !"  he  cried — and  bet  half  of  his  remaining 
gold. 

Three-Ace  Artie's  smile  was  cordial. 
"Might  as  well  go  all  the  way  then,"  he  suggested — 
and  raised  to  the  limit  of  the  Kid's  last  gold  eagle. 

The  Kid  laughed  again.  He  had  played  cunningly — 
quite  cunningly.  The  gambler  had  fallen  into  the  trap. 
All  his  hand  showed  was  two  kings. 

"I'll  see  you!  I'll  see  you  I" — he  was  lurching  ex- 
citedly in  his  chair,  as  he  pushed  the  rest  of  his  money 
forward.  "This  is  the  time  little  old  two  pairs  are  no 
good!"  He  turned  his  "hole"  card  triumphantly. 
"Three  kings"  he  gurgled — and  reached  for  the  stakes. 
"Just  a  minute,"  objected  Three-Ace  Artie  blandly. 


'^W^  -^''^ 
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?.^/h"^  '"'  u'^"  '"'^-    "^'^«  8°t  another  ten  here 

A  fZ"^'^'Vfr  '"''  "  P^'^  °^  deuces." 
.    ^  '^f!'^  «■'<:""  fell  upon  the  room.    The  Kid  lurch 

other  s  cards-and  then  his  face  went  „  deuhly  wh  te 
One  hand  crept  a.mlessly  to  his  forehead  and  brSed 

upon  the'Uri.''"'^  'i'"  '  '"°'"'="^'  leaning  heatiy 
upon  the  table,  he  stood  up,  still  swaying.    But  he  was 

ow'rolerS"^""^"''^-    Th-hoc"ksee::d 
his  eves      ThA?     '^  ''"^l"^/  ""SS"''  "-'^^^y  into 

Tr!::roVH^''\'^  the  Jo.d  ea|.es  inTo"htrpire'st 
rront  ot  him.     1  he  Kid  moistened  his  lins  with  hi, 

•— I  can  t  play  any  more,"  he  said.     "I'm  clean^H 

out  -and  turned  away  from  the  table  "* 

Ihe  crowd  made  way  for  him,  following  him  with 

.ts  eyes  a=  he  crossed  the  room  and  disappear^edTo^S 

ror  nis  hotel  room  upstairs.  Three-Ace  A rf.V  c,:^ 
nothi„g-he  was  imperturbably  pockedng  th  "id 
eagles  now.    The  crowd  drifted  away     om  the  taWe 

chttck  tote  E  '^°'"  ^"^  ^^"'^  -"^  "-^'^  ^^^ 
"Guess  I'll  cash  in,  Mac,"  he  drawled. 
The  proprietor  pushed  the  two  pokes  across  the  bar 

wheebV^itn-T"  ""'^'^ '""^ s^""'''" »-LS;.' 

Wheeling  with  his  back  against  the  bar  to  face  the 

tled'l.ni^  "/uneasiness,  an  awkward  tension  had  set- 
tled upon  the  place.     Some  few  more  went  out;  but 
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the  others,  as  though  glad  of  the  relief  afforded  the 
situation  by  Three-Ace  Artie's  invitation,  stepped 
promptly  forward. 

Three-Ace  Artie's  hand  encircled  a  stiff  four-fingers 
of  raw  spirit. 

"Here's  howl"  he  said — and  drained  his  glass. 

Somebody  "set  them  up"  again;  Three-Ace  Artie 
repeated  the  performance — and  MacDonald's  resumed 
its  normal  poise. 

For  perhaps  half  an  hour  Three-Ace  Artie  leaned 
against  the  bar,  joining  in  a  dice  game  that  some  one 
had  inaugurated;  and  then,  interest  in  this  lagging, 
with  a  yawn  and  a  casual  remark  about  going  up  to 
his  shack  for  a  snooze,  he  put  n  his  overcoat,  pulled 
his  fur  cap  well  down  over  his  ears,  sauntered  to  the 
door — and,  with  a  cheery  wave  of  his  hand,  went  out. 

But  once  outside  the  door,  Three-Ace  Artie's  non- 
chalance dropped  from  him,  and  he  stood  motionless 
in  the  dull  light  of  the  winter  afternoon  peering  sharply 
up  and  down  the  camp's  single  shack-lined  street. 
There  was  no  one  in  sight.  He  turned  quickly  then, 
and,  treading  noiselessly  in  the  snow,  stole  along  be- 
side the  building  to  a  door  at  the  further  end.  He 
opened  this  cautiously,  stepped  inside,  and,  in  semi- 
darkness  here,  halted  again  to  listen.  The  sounds  from 
the  adjoining  barroom  reached  him  plainly,  but  that 
was  all.  Satisfied  that  he  was  unobserved,  he  inoved 
swiftly  forward  to  where,  at  the  end  of  the  sort  of 
passageway  which  he  had  entered,  a  steep,  ladder-like 
stairway  led  upward.  He  mounted  this  stealthily, 
gained  the  landing  above,  and,  groping  his  way  now 
along  a  narrow  hallway,  suddenly  flung  open  a  door. 

"Who's  there!"  came  a  quick,  startled  cry  from 
within. 

"Don't  talk  so  loud— damn  itl"  growled  Three-Ace 
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ihS'i"  '  ^u°"u"  ''•'"P."-     ""^«"  "n  hear  yourself 
think  through  these  partitionsl"    He  struck  a  match 

xk  ^*j"  1  washing-stand  near  the  bed. 
tK  ATii       r  if";  ''"T  *"*'  "lourless,  loomed  up  in 
tjlfrJi-^i-  ^'•'"  '^^''^8«  °^  *»•«=  •'^d.  "  he  bent 
^hTe^A'ce'S"  '"  "  ""'^  °'  ""'"""^  -"'^"  « 

"Youl"  he  gasped. 

Three-Ace  Artie  closed  the  door  softly. 

causSlIy  ^^    '"""'  ^°"  "'•  ""*'*  y**" '"  ^'  °''"'^'d 

The  Kid  did  not  answer. 
,    For  a  full  minute  Three-Ace  Artie  eyed  the  other 
m  silence— then  he  laughed  shortly. 

vou  trvt!  "TT  "^''^"^  "\"  t'"'  higger  damn  fool- 
you  trying  to  buy  a  through  ticket  to  hell;  or  yours 
ru  y  for  what  I'm  going  to  do  nowl  Mayb;  youCe 
learned  your  lesson,  maybe  you  haven't;  but  anyway 
I  am  going  to  take  the  chance.  I'm  not  here  to  pr«Z 
but  1 11  push  a  litde  personal  advice  out  of  long  expewi 
ence  your  way  The  booze  and  the  pasteboards  won't 
get  you  anywhere-except  into  the  kind  of  mess  you 

^fVys'nSsait^^'sj^jjs^^-- 

further  forward,  staring  helplessly,  now  at  Three-Ace 
•Vn  "°^  **  *"*  money  on  the  table. 
_  W-what  do  you  mean?"  he  stammered. 
It  isn  t  very  hard  to  guess,  is  it?"  said  Three-Ace 

one  little  condition  tied  to  it.    I  can't  afford  to  let  the 
impression  get  around  that  I'm  establishing  any  prece- 
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dent* — see  ?  And  if  the  boys  heard  of  this  they'd  think 
I  was  suffering  from  softening  of  the  brain  I  You  get 
away  from  here  without  saying  anything  to  anybody — 
and  s^ay  away.  Bixley,  one  of  the  boys,  is  going  over 
to  the  next  camp  this  afternoon — and  you  go  with  him." 

"You — you're  giving  me  back  the  money?"  faltered 
the  Kid. 

"Well,  it  sort  of  looks  that  way,"  smiled  Three-Ace 
Artie. 

A  certain  dignity  came  to  the  Kid — and  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

"You're  a  white  man,"  he  said  huskily.  "But  I  can't 
accept  it.  I  took  it  pretty  hard  down  there  perhaps,  it 
sremed  to  get  me  all  of  a  sudden  when  the  booze  went 
out;  but  I'm  not  all  yellow.  You  won  it — I  can't  take 
it  back.     It's  yours." 

"No;  it's  not  mine" — Three-Ace  Artie  was  still  smil- 
ing. "That's  the  way  to  talk.  Kid.  I  like  that.  But 
you're  wrong — it's  yours  by  rights." 

"By  rights?"  The  Kid  hesitated,  studying  Three- 
Ace  Artie's  face.  "You  mean,"  he  ventured  slowly, 
"that  the  game  wasn't  on  the  level — that  you  stacked 
the  cards?" 

Three-Ace  Artie  shook  his  head. 

"1  never  stacked  a  card  on  a  man  in  my  life." 

"Then  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,"  said  the 
Kid.    "How  can  it  be  mine  by  rights  ?" 

"It's  simple  enough,"  replied  Three-Ace  Artie.  "I'm 
paying  back  a  little  debt  I  owe,  that's  all.  I  figured 
the  boys  had  pecked  around  about  deep  enough  on  the 
outskirts  of  your  pile,  and  that  it  was  about  time  for 
me  to  sit  in  and  save  the  rest.  I  cleaned  you  out  a  little 
faster  than  1  expected,  a  little  faster  perhaps  than  the 
next  man  will  if  you  try  it  again — but  not  any  the  less 
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But  a  debt?  —his  eyes  w.-rc  searching  the  iranibler^i 
face  perplexedly  now.  Then  suddenly :  "Who  fre  vou  '" 
he  denianded.    "There's  something  familiar  about  you 
I  thought  there  was  the  first  time  I  saw  you  the  o[he 
afternoon.     And  yet  I  can't  place  you." 

u°r'  t'y-"   "'d   Three-Ace   Artie   softly      He 

"h  tidn't  d  '  '"■'  '''*  '"""'  °"  '^'  other's  sh'oulder 
th'n«  S (  ''°"  °'  ??'  '"y  «°°'^-  There  are  some 
th.ngs  best  forgotten.  I'm  telling  you  the  truth  thaT'« 
all  you  need  to  know.  You're  entitled  to  the  moneyl 
and  another  chance.  Let  it  go  at  that.  YouTgree'to 
the  bargam,  don't  you?  You  leave  here  with  Bixlev 
th.s  afternoon-and  this  i,  between  you  and  me  Kid 
and  no  one  else  on  earth."  '        ' 

For  a  moment  the  Kid's  gaze  htld  steadily  on  Three- 
Ace  Artie ;  then  his  eyes  filled. 

"Yes;  I'll  go,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.    "I  guess  I'm 

?  w„^  M  i '"  ^7«"  "^''-^^  y°"-    I  <^«"'t  kn^w  what 
I  would  have  done,  and  I  want  to  tell  you " 

.   Never  mmd  thatl"  interrupted  Three-Ace  Artie 

w.th  sudden  gruffness.     "It's  what  you  do  from  no^ 

on  that  counts.    You've  got  to  hurry  now.    Any  ofX 

boys  will  show  you  Bixley's  shack,  if  you  don't  know 

where  ,t  is.    Just  tell  Bixley  what  you  want   and  hr-M 

h,S  1-  T^^*^  **  °'''"  "  '•""d,  wrung  it  in  a 

Jou  KMr^'"'^-.^™''^.'?  '^'  ^°°'-     "Good^uck  to 
you  Kid  1    he  said-and  closed  the  door  behind  him 
As  cautiously  a.  he  had  entered,  Three-Ace  Artie 

sTaint-rr'-'^rT'"  ^^^'"=  ^"'J-  once  outs 'dt 
started  brjskly  ,n  the  direction  of  his  shack,  that  he  had 

acquired,  bag  and  1  ggage,  shortly  after  his  arrtal  in 
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the  camp,  from  a  miner  who  wa»  pulling  out.  It  wa» 
some  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  MacDonald's, 
and  as  he  went  along,  feet  crunching  in  the  snow  from 
his  swinging  stride,  he  began  quite  abruptly  to  whistle 
a  cheery  air.  It  was  too  bitterly  cold,  however,  to  whis- 
tle, so  instead  he  resorted  to  humming  pleasantly  to 
himself. 

He  stamped  the  snow  from  his  feet  as  he  reached 
the  shack,  opened  the  door,  and  went  in.  A  few  em- 
bers still  glowed  In  the  box-stove,  and  he  threw  on  a 
stick  of  wood  and  opened  the  damper.  He  lighted  a 
lamp,  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  around  him. 
There  was  a  bunk  at  one  side  of  the  shack,  the  table, 
the  stove,  a  single  chair,  a  few  books  on  a  rude  shelf, 
a  kit  bag  in  one  comer,  a  skin  of  some  sort  on  the 
floor,  and  a  smal'  cupboard  containing  supplies  and 
cooking  utensils.  Three-Ace  Artie,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  be  obsessed  with  the  inventory  of  his  sur- 
roundings. There  was  a  whimsical  smile  on  his  lips, 
as  he  pulled  off  his  fur  cap  and  tossed  it  on  the  bunk. 

"I  guess,"  said  Three-Ace  Artie,  "it  will  give  the 
Recording  Angel  quite  a  shock  to  chalk  one  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  page  for  me  I" 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  TOAST 

THREE.ACE  ARTIE,  sprawled  comfortably 
out  at  full  length  upon  his  bunk,  yawned, 
and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  already 
after  midnight.  He  glanced  a  little  quizii- 
cally  at  the  book  he  held  in  his  hand,  a  copy  of  Hugo's 
Claude  Guewc  in  French,  tossed  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
bunk,  and  sat  up,  dangling  his  legs  over  the  edge. 

A  mood  that  had  long  been  a  stranger  to  him,  a  mel. 
low  mood,  as  he  had  defined  it  to  himself,  had  kept 
him  away  from  MacDonald's  that  night.  It  was  the 
Kid,  of  course  1  He  had  been  conscious  of  an  inward 
glow  of  self-benediction,  as  it  were,  ever  since  he  had 
left  the  boy's  room  that  afternoon,  though  it  had  puz- 
zled him  to  some  extent  to  explain  its  effect  upon 
himself— that,  for  instance,  the  corollary  should  take 
the  form  of  a  quiet  evening,  a  pipe,  and  Hugo. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  had  been  so  never- 
theless.  His  shoulders  lifted  again— it  was  decidedly 
an  incongruous  proceeding  for  one  known  as  Three-Ace 
Artie  I 

His  thoughts  reverted  to  the  Kid.  No  one  had  come 
to  the  shack  since  he  had  returned  from  the  hotel,  but 
he  knew  the  Kid  had  left  the  camp,  for  he  had  watched 
from  the  shack  window  as  Bixley  and  the  boy  had 
passed  down  the  street  together.  The  Kid  would  not 
play  the  fool  again  for  a  while,  that  was  certain— what- 
ever he  did  eventually. 

Three-Ace  Artie  stared  introspectively  at  the  lamp- 
as 
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-then  for  the  third  time  shrugged 


flame  for  a  moment- 
his  shoulders. 

"I  guess  I'Jl  turn  in,"  he  muttered. 

He  bent  down  to  untie  a  shoe  lace — and  straightened 
up  quickly  again.     A  footstep  sounded  from  without, 

there  was  a  knock  upon  the  door,  the  door  opened 

and  with  the  inrush  of  air  the  lamp  flared  up.  Three- 
Ace  Artie  reached  out  swiftly  to  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney, protecting  the  flame  with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  and, 
as  the  door  closed  again,  stared  with  cool  surprise  at 
his  visitor.  The  last  time  he  had  seen  Sergeant  Mar- 
den,  of  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police,  had 
been  the  year  before  at  Two-Strike  Mountai.,,  where 
each  had  followed  a  gold  rush— for  quite  different  rea- 
sons! 

"Hello,  sergeant!"  he  drawled.  "I  didn't  know 
you  were  in  camp." 

^^  "Just  got  in  around  supper-time,"  replied  the  other. 
"I've  been  up  on  the  Creek  for  the  last  few  weeks." 

Three-Ace  Artie  smiled  facetiously. 

"Any  luck?"  he  inquired. 

"I  got  my  man,"  said  the  sergeant  quietly. 

"Of  course!"  murmured  Three-Ace  Artie  softly. 
"You've  got  a  reputation  for  doing  that,  sergeant." 
He  laughed  pleasantly.  "But  you  haven't  dropped  in 
on  me  officially,  have  you?" 

Sergeant  Marden,  big,  thick-set,  with  a  strong,  kind- 
ly face,  with  gray  eyes  that  lighted  now  in  a  gravely 
humorous  way  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  answered.  "I'm  playing  the  'old  friend' 
role  to-night." 

"Good !"  exclaimed  Three-Ace  Artie  heartily.  "Peel 
off  your  duds  then,  and— will  you  have  the  bunk,  or  the 
chair  ?^  Take  your  choice — only  make  yourself  at 
home."    He  stepped  over  to  the  cupboard,  and,  while 
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the  sergeant  pulled  off  his  -~ap  and  mitts,  and  unbut 
toned  and  threw  back  ''-s  ovcrroa-  Three-Ace  ^rtie 
procured  a  bottle  of  wl  iskv  and  tv  o  glasses,  which  he 
set  upon  the  table.  "F,e!.  yoursei/,  sergeant,"  he  in- 
vited cordially. 

The  sergeant  shook  his  head  again,  as  he  drew  the 
chair  toward  him  and  sat  down. 

.'.'m'^s"'^  ^-l^i"'"  ^'i'  ^^^^  anything  to-night,"  he  said. 
!\of  — Ihree-Ace  Artie's  voice  expressed  the  po- 
lite regret  of  a  perfect  host.     "Well,  fill  your  pipe 
then,    he  suggested  hospitably,  as  he  seated  himself  on 
the  edge  of  the  bunk.      He  began  to  fill  his  own  pipe 
deliberately,  apparently  wholly  preoccupied  for  the  mo- 
ment with  that  homely  operation— but  his  mind  was 
leaping  in  lightning  flashes  back  over  the  range  of  the 
four  years  that  he  had  spent  in  the  Yukon.     What 
exactly  did  Sergeant  Marden  of  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  want  with  him  to-night?    He  had  known  the 
other  for  a  good  while,  it  was  true— but  not  in    a 
fashion  to  warrant  the  sergeant  in  making  a  haphazard 
social  call  at  midnight  after  what  must  have  been  a 
long,  hard  day  on  the  trail. 

A  match,  drawn  with  a  long  sweep  under  the  table, 
crackled;  Sergeant  Marden  lighted  his  pipe,  and  flipped 
the  match-stub  stovewards. 

"It  looks  as  though  Canuck  John  wouldn't  pull 
through  the  night,"  he  said  gravely 

"Canuck  John  I"  Three-Ace  Artie  sat  up  with  a  jerk, 
and  glanced  sharply  at  the  other.     "What's  that  you 


Sergeant  Marden  removed  his  pipe  slowly  from  his 
■'Why,  you  know,  don't  you?"  he  asked 


ips 


in  surprise. 


-    -         ,     V    -/-"•     "<- aaivtu  in  surpri; 

No,   I  dont  know!"  returned  Three-Ace  Artie 
quickly.      I  haven't  been  out  of  this  shack  since  late 
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was  all  right  then.     What's  happened?" 

He  shot  himself  just  after  supper— accident    c' 
course-old  story,  cleaning  a  gun/Lid  the  tg'an; 

"Good  God!"  cried  Three-Ace  Artie,  in  a  low 
shocked  way-and  then  he  was  on  his  feet  and  reachi 
jng  for  his  cap  and  coat,  "ril  go  up  th;re  and  see 
him.    You  don't  m.nd,  sergeant,  if  I  leave  you  here  '    I 

■V^clnnr  ^'"1',^^°'^"  ^'''''  '^"^  «"y  °n^  else 
m  camp  did,  and-"  His  coat  half  on,  he  paused  sud- 
denly,  his  brows  gathering  i„  a  frown.  "After 
supper,  you  said!"  he  muttered  slowly.  "Why  that's 
hours  agol"  Then,  his  voice  rasping:  "I^s  damned 
queer  no  one  came  to  tell  me  about  this!  There's 
something  wrong  here!"  He  struggled  into  his  coat 
«:h^^  '  unconscious  ever  since  they  found  him," 

said  Sergeant  Marden,  his  eye.  fixed  on  the  bowl  ,^f 
h^  pipe  as  he  prodded  the  dottle  down  with  his  fore- 
hnger  The  doctor  s  just  come.  You  couldn't  do  any 
good  by  going  up  there,  and"-his  eyes  lifted  and  met 
Three-Ace  Artie's  meaningly-.'take  it  all  around  I 
guess  It  would  be  just  as  well  if  you  didn't  go.  Mur- 
dock  Shaw  and  some  of  the  boys  are  there,  and-well, 
they  seem  to  feel  they  don't  want  you  " 

For  a  moment  Three-Ace  Artie  stood  motionless,  re- 
garding  the  other  in  a  half  angry,  half  puzzled  ^ay; 
then  his  weight  on  both  hands,  he  leaned  forward  ove; 
the  table  toward  Sergeant  Marden. 

''In  plain  English,  and  in  as  few  words  as  you  can 
put  It,  what  m  hell  do  you  mean  by  that?"  he  demanded 


'All  right,  if  you  want  it  that 
said  Sergeant  Marden  quietly, 


way,  I'll  tell  you," 
I  gueis  perhaps  the 
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short  cut's  best.    They've  given  you  until  to-morrow 
morning  to  get  out  of  Ton-Nugget  Camp." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  inquired  Three-Ace  Artie 
with  ominous  politeness. 

Sergeant  Marden  produced  a  poke  partially  filled 
with  gold  dust  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

||What's  that?" — Three-Ace  Artie's  eyes  were  hard. 
"It's  the  price  you  paid  Sam  MacBride  for  this  shack 
and  contents  when  he  went  away.    The  boys  say  they 
want  to  play  fair." 

And  then  Three-Ace  Artie  laughed — not  pleasantly. 
Methodically  he  removed  his  overcoat,  hung  it  on  its 
peg,  and  sat  down  again  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk. 

"Let's  see  the  rest  of  your  hand,  sergeant" his 

voice  was  deadly  quiet.  "I  don't  quite  get  the  idea." 
"I  wasn't  here  myself  this  afternoon,"  said  Sergeant 
Marden ;  "but  they  seem  to  feel  that  the  sort  of  thing 
that  happened  kind  of  -ri-  ,?s  the  community  a  bad  name, 
and  that  separating  a  ,  „ster,  when  he's  drunk,  from 
his  last  dollar  is  a  bii  >  .  raw  even  for  Ton-^'^ugget 
Camp.  That's  about  the  size  of  the  way  it  was  put 
up  to  me." 

It  seemed  to  Three-Act  Artie  that  in  some  way  he 
had  not  quite  heard  aright;  or  that,  if  he  had,  he  was 
bemg  made  the  object  of  some,  unknown  to  its  authors, 
stupendously  ironical  joke — and  then,  as  he  glanced  at 
the  officer's  grim,  though  not  altogether  unfriendly 
countenance,  and  from  Sergeant  Marden  to  the  bag  of 
gold  upon  the  table,  a  bitter,  furious  anger  surged  upon 
him.  His  clenched  fist  reached  out  and  fell  smashing 
upon  the  table. 

"So  that's  it,  is  it  I"  he  said  between  his  teeth.  "This 
is  some  of  Murdock  Shaw's  work— the  snivelling, 
psalm-singing  hypocrite  I  Well,  he  can't  get  away  with 
itl    I've  a  few  friends  in  camp  myself." 
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"Fairweather  friends,  I  should  say,"  qualified  the 
sergeant,  busy  again  with  his  pipe  bo;i.  'To, Mid 
yourself  that  no  one  had  been  nea^the  shack  here    The 

subject' '^''"  '°  ^"  P""y  ^^"  °^  °»^  -"'"d  ""  tJe 

thelT!".'^'K^  '^'  ''.^•/,j|°"n  o'-  'norc  who  started  after 
the  K,d  to  begm  w.th  !"_Three-Ace  Artie's  laugh  was 
savage,  full  of  menace.  "Are  they  helping  to  run  me 
outof  camp,  too!"  s  i"  »uii  me 

"You   seem  to   have   got  a   little   of  everybody', 
money,    suggested  Sergeant  Marden  pointedly.    ''Any 

ro7'yL  ••"      "'"  '"^  ''^  °'  ''•^'"  P""'"g  "P  »  fight 

■  "^""^u'*''"«  ^''"^  ^^^  *  sudden  cold  self-posses- 
sion m  Three-Ace  Artie's  tones.    "Well   I  can  nut  nn 

ind  Si  Shi^I^-^''^^^'''^ -----''- 
"I  wouldn;t  iet  him,"  interposed  the  sergeant,  with 
a  ojnous  smde.     "That's  why  I  came  myself" 

stalt  '  ^'■'''  ''^'^'"^  '^'  °'^''''  ^^''  ^"^  ^^  in- 

to Ztl"'  ^°  °" '"  ^'  '^"'^'^  °"*-    "W'*'^'«  *h«  ^"'wer 

fhn'7wh  ^  ^T.^°'"?  °"  '°  ^^^'°"  '"  *«  morning,  and 
that^I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  willing  to  come 

Three-Ace  Artie's  under  ]tw  crept  out  the  fraction 
of  an  meh,  and  his  eyes  narrowed. 

''I  thought  you  said  you  weren't  here  ofBciallvI" 
I  m  not — at  least,  not  yet." 
,n,!STJ'  sounds  m-ghty  like  an  arrest  to  me!" 
snarled  Three-Ace  Artie.     He  stood  up  abruptly,  and 

flashed"" ''Brrh'  r-"  ^"^^  *^''''=-     "'»  ^Lk'^yes 
«a.hed.       But  that  doesn't  go  either-„ot  in  the  Yu- 
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lZLl°V'"''^u°^^  T  ^°'  ""y''''"K  ^'^'  *^°"^.  and  you 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  think  you  can  do  any  bluff- 
ing with  me  and  get  away  with  it!  Murdock  Shaw  is 
evidently  running  this  little  game.  I  gave  him  a  chance- 
to  call  my  hand  this  afternoon— and  he  lay  down  like 
a  whipped  pup  I  That  chance  is  still  open  to  him- 
but  he  can  t  do  it  by  proxy !  That's  exactly  where  you 
and  I  stand,  Marden-don't  try  the  arrest  game!" 

1  m  not  going  to— at  least,  not  yet,"  said  the  ser- 
geant again  It's  not  a  question  of  law.  The  day 
may  come  when  the  lid  goes  on  out  here,  but  so  far 
the  local  millennium  hasn't  dawned.  There's  no  dis- 
pute there.  I  told  you  1  came  in  here  on  the  'old  friend' 
basis,  and  I  meant  it.  I've  known  you  off  and  on  a  bit 
for  quite  a  while;  and  I  always  liked  you  for  the  reputa- 
tion you  had  of  playing  square.  There's  no  talk  of 
crookedness  now,  though  I  must  confess  you've  pulled 
something  a  little  thinner  than  I  thought  it  was  in  you 
to  do.  However,  let  that  go.  I  don't  want  to  butt 
in  on  this  unless  I  have  to— and  that's  why  I'm  try- 
ing to  get  you  to  come  away  with  me  in  the  morning 
If  you  don  t,  there'll  be  trouble,  and  then  I'll  have  to 
take  a  hand  whether  I  want  to  or  not." 

"By  God!"— the  oath  came  fiercely,  involuntarily 
from  Three-Ace  Artie's  lips.  The  ivony  of  it  all  was 
upon  him  again.  The  injustice  of  it  galled  and  mad- 
dened him.  And  yet— tell  them  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter.-' He  would  have  seen  every  last  one  of  them  con- 
signed to  the  bottomless  pit  first!  The  turbulent  soul 
ot  the  man  was  aflame.  "Run  out  of  camp,  eh !"— it 
was  a  devils  laugh  that  echoed  around  the  shack. 
Ihat  means  being  run  out  of  the  Yukon!  I'd  have 
to  get  out.  wouldn't  I— out  of  the  Yukon— ha,  bal- 
my name  would  smell  everywhere  to  high  heaven!" 
I  m  not  sure  but  that's  exactly  what  I  would  do  if 
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I  were  you."  said  Sergeant  Marden  simply.    "The  fact 

easiest  waV^  '"'' U  '^''  ^°"'«  ^ack-bdled-and  the 

hifhin'^     -i- J      ^^  «°'  "P  ^'■°"'  h's  chair  and  laid 
his  hand  on  Three-Ace  Artie's  shoulder.    "Look  here 
Leroy,-.  he  said  earnestly,  "you've  got  a  coo"  enorh 
head  on  you  not  to  play  the  fool,  and  you're  a  b!^ 
enough  sport  to  stand  for  the  cards  whatever  way  th? 

me  ;„  i  ""'"'  ''°"  '°  ""y  '''"  you'll  come  along  with 
me  m  the  mornmg-I'H  get  out  of  here  eaHy  beFo  e 

"J  Z'v  t      the/ensible  thmg  to  do.    Well ?" 
Art;!,  r    ''"°^' Marden-I  don't  know!"  Three-Ace 
Artie  flung  out  shortly. 

tn"^"'  Tu  ''''•"  '"''"ted  the  sergeant  quietly     "You 
know  a  fight  wouldn't  get  you  anywhere—  fvnn  \  . 

that     I  d  have  to  go  anyway,  I  know  that— but  I'm 
money  that  they  d  remember  for  the  rest  of  their 

J^f'^f  *'  "'^f'^f  *''"*=  P"t  »  '^'•''np  into  your  own  " 
"WlT=.^„t;-Jf^'^-    Heh^oJthisS. 

sha^'^rJ^'n"^''  ^^''-^  P^''^  '^'^  '«gth  of  the 
shack.     Logically,  as  he  had  admitted,  Marden  was 
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right;  but  battling  against  logic  was  a  sullen  fury  that 
prompted  him  to  throw  consequences  to  the  winds,  and, 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  invite  Ton-Nugget  Camp  to 
a  showdown.  And  then,  abruptly,  the  gambler's  in- 
stmct  to  throw  down  j.  beaten  hand,  when  bluff  would 
be  of  no  avail  and  holding  it  would  only  in.-rease  his 
loss,  turned  the  scales,  and  he  halted  before  Sergeant 
Marden. 

"I'll  go,"  he  said  tersely. 

There  was  genuine  relief  in  the  officer's  face. 

"And  I'll  stick  to  my  end  of  the  bargain  I"  the  ser- 
geant exclaimed  heartily.  "When  do  you  want  to 
start?" 

"It  makes  damned  little  odds  to  mel"  Three-Ace 
Artie  answered  gruffly.    "Suit  yourself." 

"All  right,"  said  the  sergeant.  "In  that  case  I'll  put 
m  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  we'll  get  away  before  the 
camp  is  stirring."  He  buttoned  up  his  overcoat,  put 
on  his  cap,  and  moved  toward  the  door.  "I've 
got  a  team  of  huskies,  and  there's  room  on  the  sled 
for  anything  you  want  to  bring  along.  You  can  get  it 
ready,  and  I'll  call  for  you  here." 

Three-Ace  Artie  nodded  curtly. 

Sergeant  Mar  ^en  reached  out  to  open  the  door,  and, 
with  his  hand  on  the  latch,  hesitated. 

"Don't  go  up  there,  Leroy,"  he  said  earnestly,  jerk- 
mg  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  end  of  the 

camp.     "Canuck  John  is  unconscious,  as  I  told  you 

there's  nothing  you  could  do." 

But  Three-Ace  Artie  had  turned  his  back.  To 
Canuck  John  and  Sergeant  Marden  he  was  equally  ob- 
livious for  the  moment.  He  heard  the  door  close, 
heard  the  sergeant's  footsteps  outside  recede  and  die 
away.  He  was  staring  now  at  the  bag  of  gold  upon 
the  table.     It  seemed  to  mock  and  jeer  at  him,  and 
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French.  '"  '^  "'°"'^"'  ^e  spoke  aloud  in 

appreciate  tha",  m^  rylet^/fr  /nd" Ra  "  "^Z,  ^? 
's  exquisite!  5flfr/«o»  ^  n  ■  •  ^''>'"'°"'''  It 
was  ?iie  first  decent  thTnf        '"'  "  '"  '"=>g"ificentl    It 

name  of  Three- Ace  Artie  wt.  r*  u  ^"''°"'  ^''^ 

nostrils;  elsewhere  in  t^.-!  A'  '^  "'"^''  *»  the 
of  his  r^ce,  hL  aire  3vS  '?/'  ^^  ^'''^'  he,  last 
trician  name  in  thS^  ^""^^"^  ""  ''°"°"'-<=d  and  pa- 

iu.8lin1  wirh%;'e\Td7S  Jr'^f^K  '^''^^  '^''^ 
across  his  path,  and  brouSt  th.  ^^  '  "^''  y°""?  ^°°' 
gone  by.  and  brought  him  SinH  r""°  •'"  °^  ^''^  ^^^^ 
ish  sentimentality  1  A  d^K?,^"'!"'f"':^''l^"k,  mawk- 
The  rpH  fl!      J  •       .  ? ^'  "^  'lad  told  the  bovl 

CuS^h?m"e"m:H;7  'ciL?"  '•^'"-;-'^  ^^  ''S-. 
down.  Even  The  n  d  -h^  m"°"'  ''''^  would  not 
uponhim-andatStheTe  !;'  ""^''f''  themselves 
ter  raillery,  brilliant  clil  ■'^  T  "  ''™^^'^  '"  hit- 
Ping  many  beyond  h.-sveir.  '"  r^'"-  ''^>'^'  ""^''^^p- 
with  his  own  French  ton!,;  V^'i^  ^'^  ^''  ^atin  as 
him  for  the  Roman  clthTi' or!:  lu^'J  ^"^  ^"'«"«=d 
mond  Chapelle,X  son  of  hf-  t  •°*^'  ""''  ^''  ^'y 
the  oldest  families  in  Freni  r"^  "r^"-'"'"'  °'  °"^  of 

coming  a  priest  of^GodKdtcore^Th"'!?'  °/  •"=- 
the  pariah  of  Ton-Nugget  Campl^''""^^^  ^"'^' 
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Would  it  not  make  all  hell  scream  with  gleet     It 
brought  unholy  humour  to  himself.     He-a  tie  t  o 

rnoH  "'  ^u'  ^""^  r'  ^""^"'^y'^d  very  far  along  that 
road-_ev.n  betorc  he  had  finished  school  he  had  had 
a  fling  or  two  I    It  had  been  easy  enough.    There  w.s 

Ther^'iY^"'^  ^'  "^'"^  -^  l^--  his  ffthcr  very  w    I 
There  had  been  great  ttylc  u.nd  ceremony  in  that  huge 
old,  lumbermg  gray-sto.e  mansion  in  Montrcal-but 
T".^  '1°'"^'     His   father  had  seemed  con  crned 
about  h,m  m  one  re.pect  only-a  sort  of  austere  S  in 
h.s  accomplishments  at  school.    Produce  proo    o    that 
and  money  was  unstinted.     It  had  come  very  easily 
that  njoney-and  gone  riotously  even  a»  a  boy     Then 
hlf.u"'T'^  'f'^''  ^"J  ^-^'f  ^^•y  through  h';  course 

llTrh'J  """"'  T  ^°"'-  P="""y  ^ft"  fam^ily  turned 
nis  face  I  And  then  the  Yukon— another  identity— and 
as  much  exctement  as  he  could  snatch  out  of  his  new 

There  was  a  snarl  now  on  his  lips.     It  had  been  a 
funous  pace  back  there  in  Montreal,  but  whose  busi 

askTnV  anvSl        '^  "'"'""T  *"'  °^"  ""^'^'^'"^  withouf 

tr\J!  '  1       ^''  '^^  ^'^Ser  fool  of  the  two,  had  not 
Kepay  a  debt!     He  had  not  even  displayed  origi- 
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self  mcrdlesTly  wHo'!l'?^."°'!;'  '"°^'''"»  «  ^in,. 
different  would  it  be  wffh  ""^  '0''°"' '  ""'^  "'"ch 
been  with  himself  when  Rol?"^.  1°«"*  ''"'"  '"'  '"^ 
timate  friend  of  hirown  f,T  •  ^V^!''  ""  "''^  ""^  '"- 
one  night  just  beforeTh/  fi  f  ''  ^\^  *"''"  '""'"  home 
till  dawn  in  kindK  /arnestn".:  "TV"'^  ^'"^  '^^^'^ 
change  his  ways  befo,^  t  '  '''"'^'."S  ^'"'  »"■">  »<> 
had  had  its  effert     The  eff^l  '^i  '"'  '     ^rue,  it 

thaV a  de'bT  aXr"\t'  r*"'"'  '^  '"  --'J" 
Why  had  h;  not  left  v:  1'  .1  I  '?''^ .'^  '"  ^''^  ^o"' 
nal  irick  of  memorv  hai  r°"^\'- °"''  ^''^  '"f"- 
hoy  at  the  Tment'oflh  r"I  .^""  '°  'T^'""  *^ 
known  the  other  in  the  ow7  .'neetmgl     He  had 

that  one  of  twe„ltw7wn  "^^  '"  '^e  casual  way 

still  in  short  tS;sT  ^""^  "  ^"^  °^  «*«=«« 

toS:stTe:tre'nc?eTthed''""'  ™P"n'^''^'^'y'  -''^ed 

^  stick  of  wo;d Tvagl   and Te.?";  '^""^  '■"."■°*'>" 

with  the  sullen  furv  of  f        T."  **'  P^^''  *>"=  shack 

within  the  man  i^nl^  .^^^it  St  ''t  ''''''1 
Ton-Nugget  Camn  r    Tuf  1  ?f**-     **""  out  of 

ty  story  f^tme^ntthltL''  '"""''^  ^P*""^"  ^  nas- 
-his  four  yeTrs  here  an^  ^'!  '""  ""/  °^  *«  ^ukon 
an  end  I    It  was  a  HfX    k  7*  ""P^fitable  years,  at 

was  untraldled-  We  in  Afr"  T  ^'^^  ''«'"««  '^ 
when  the  surplus  caU  LI,  ^    u'  '.'  I""  '"  '^^^als, 

Dawson  for  a  br  ef  spacrat  T  ^"^'  '''^  '""''^  ''^^  '» 
oriet  space  at  a  dizzier  pace  than  ever  I 
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He  was  Three-Ace  Artie  here— or  Arthur  Lerov  !^ 
did  not  matter  which-one  took  one',  choice  I  lild 
now-what  was  he  to  be  next-and  where  I  """^ 

all.  it  would  be  in  quite"rd;Ll'nt';aTrdl£Tv:; 
ever^oneor;';,-?'^   '"'''''   ^''''^•''PP^'^-      "D-" 

had  ev^r  d:nei:lit 'i^.JlVtt  Ta  i:i'^TtVtf  -"^ 
tended  him  for  a  priest  of  God  " 'X  ol^X,    He" 

wl,  .ky,  »iid  poured  ,  gl.„  f„,]  ,„  ,,,,  J  , 

sir-  ■ /'"'^"'r'"-  ,  ^  can  not  do  honour  to  the  toast 
«rc,  by  snappmg  the  goblet  stem."  He  held  „n^h!: 
«Iass  agam.    "It  is  only  a  jelly  tumbler  and  11^^  ^ 
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struck  with  a  crash  against  the  wall  of  the  shack,  as 
he  hurled  it  from  him,  and  smashed  to  splinters. 
h.,rn''?K^°'"'"''  ''*'''"«  "'  ^'"  "'^°«  "  the  raw  spirit 

tab     and  rh"  = '  l'"'  '""'  '.  '''^"^^  '^"K'''  »>' P"'^'^'^  both 

et  hm,'.  f?^^"  ^"^^  «""!  »f""ge  vigil  that  he  had 
set  himself  to  keep.  Occasionally  he  laughed,  occa- 
smnally  he  filled  the  other  glass  and  drank  in  gulps, 
occasionally  he  thought  of  Canuck  John,  who  Tpok 
Enghsh  very  poorly  and  whose  eager  snatching  at  the 
opportunity  to  speak  French  had  brought  about  a  cer- 
tain intimacy  between  them,  and,  thinking  of  Canuck 
/ohn,  there  came  a  sort  of  wondering  froln  as  at  the 
mtru  lon  of  some  utterly  extraneous  thing,  occasionally 
as  his  eyes  encountered  the  bag  of  gold  there  came  a 

over  set  teeth;  but  for  the  most  part  he  sat  with 
a  fixed,  grim  smile,  his  hands  opening  and  shuttinjon 
his  knees  staring  straight  before  him  ^ 

coIW^H  l!-^°'  "P'  ''".I:  ""^^'"S  the  circuit  of  the  shack. 

hS  k  t  bt  ^"7r^  ^''r^'"«^  """^  P^'^'^^d  them  into 
h  s  kit  bag-and  from  under  a  loose  plank  in  the  corner 
of  the  room  took  out  a  half  dozen  large  and  well-fiHed 
pokes,  tucked  them  carefully  away  benfath  the  cloth  ng 

Sank  and  IT'^  V^'  ^'^'  ^'^P'"^''  '^e  loosened 
piank,  and  returned  to  his  chair. 

Sullen,    bitter,    desperate,    soul    reckless  with    the 

knowledge  that  all  men's  hands  were  against  him    as 

his  were  against  them,  he  sat  there.    Thf  hours  pTs'sed 

come  frl:;.'^  """°''"'^-  '^^^^  -« -  ^^^-n ' 

come,  tor  there  was  no  sun  to  rise;  but  it  erew  a  liftle 

get  Camp;  and  then  out  of  the  stillness  a  dog  barked- 
and  became  a  yapping  chorus  as  others  joined  in. 


IWl^.  "  '"  r'-iJi"'- 
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He  reached  out  mechanically  for  the  bottle— it  was 
empty.     He  (tared  at  it  for  a  moment  in  bewildered 
surprise.     It  had  been  full,  untouched  when  he  had 
placed  It  on  the  table      He  stood  up— steadily,  firmly. 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  in  front  of  him,  and  studied 
It   critically— there    was   not    a    tremor.      His    hand 
dropped  to  his  side.    One  could  absorb  a  good  deal  of 
liquor  under  menf.!  stress  without  resultant  physical 
etfect!    He  was  not  drunk.     Only  his  nerves  were  raw 
and  on  edge.    That  bag  of  gold  on  the  table  I     His 
eyes  narrowed  again  upon  it  for  the  hundredth  time 
It  flaunted  itself  in  his  face.     It  had  become  symbolic 
of  the  unanimous  contempt  with  which  Ton-Nugget 
Lamp  bade  him  be  gone  I     Damn  their  cursed  inso- 
lence I     It  was  an  entirely  inadequate  reply  to  go  away 
and  simply  leave  it  lying  there  on  the  table— and  yet 
what  else  was  there  to  do?    The  dogs  were  barking 
*?*'"•  T,P'*^  "'°"''^  •'«  Marden  harnessing  up  his  hus- 
kies.      The  sergeant  would  be  along  now  in  another 
minute  or  two. 

He  turned  from  the  table,  picked  up  his  overcoat, 
put  It  on,  and  buttoned  it  to  the  throat.  He  put  on  his 
cap,  jerked  !h',  !.it  bag  up  from  the  floor,  slung  one 
strap  ov-r  l  ^im.lder,  moved  toward  the  door— and 
paused  to  gaze  back  around  the  room.  The  lamp 
burned  on  the  table,  the  empty  whisky  bottle,  the  glass, 
the  bag  of  gold  beside  it;  in  the  stove  a  knot  crackled 
with  a  report  like  a  pistol  shot.  Slowly  his  eyes  trav- 
elled around  over  the  familiar  surroundings,  his  home 
of  four  months;  and  slowly  the  colour  mounted  in  his 
cheeks— and  suddenly,  his  eyes  aflame,  a  low,  tigerish 
cry  on  his  lips,  he  flung  the  kit  bag  from  his  shoulder 
to  the  ground. 

They  would  tell  the  story  through  the  Yukon  of  how 
ne  had  fleeced  and  robbed  a  drunken  boy  of  his  last 
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cent  on  earth— but  they  would  never  tell  the  story  of 
how  he  had  slunk  away  in  the  darkness  like  a  whipped 
and  mangy  curl  He  feared  neither  God  nor  devil,  nor 
man,  nor  beast  I  That  had  been  his  lifelong  boast,  his 
creed.  He  feared  them  now  no  more  than  he  had  ever 
feared  them  I  He  listened.  There  was  a  footstep 
without,  but  that  was  Marden's.  Not  one  of  all  the 
camp  afoot  to  risk  contamination  by  bidding  him  good- 
bye! Well,  it  was  not  good-bye  yet  I  Ton-Nugget 
Camp  would  remember  his  adieu  I  Passion  was  rock- 
ing the  man  to  the  soul,  the  sense  of  bitter  injury, 
smarting  like  a  gaping  wound,  was  maddening  him  be- 
yond all  self-control.  He  tore  loose  the  top  button 
of  his  coat— and  turned  sharply  to  face  the  door.  Here 
was  Marden  now.  He  wanted  no  quarrel  with  Mar- 
den,  but 

The  door  opened.  He  felt  himself  mechanically 
push  his  cap  back  on  his  forehead,  felt  a  sort  of  unholy 
joy  sweep  in  a  wild,  ungovernable  surge  upon  him, 
felt  every  muscle  of  his  body  stiffen  and  grow  rigid  in 
a  fierce  and  savage  elation,  and  he  heard  a  sound  that 
he  meant  for  a  laugh  chortle  from  his  lips.  It  was 
not  Marden  standing  there— it  was  Murdock  Shaw. 

And  then  he  spoke. 

"Come  in,  and  shut  the  door,  Murdock,"  he  said 
m  a  velvet  voice.  "I  thought  my  luck  was  out  to- 
night." 

"It's  not  worth  while,"  the  miner  answered.  "Mar- 
den's getting  ready  to  go  now,  and  I  only  came  to  bring 
you  a  message  from  Canuck  John." 

"I've  got  one  for  you  that  you'll  remember  longer  I" 
—Three-Ace  Artie's  smile  was  ghastly,  as  he  moved 
back  toward  the  table  in  a  kind  of  inimical  guarantee 
that  the  floor  space  should  be  equally  divided  between 
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5";..:ir"'"'  ''"''°^''' ''  ^- »- « — «'' 

The  miner  did  not  move 

;;Canuck  John  is  dead,"  he  said  tersely. 
Whats  that  to  do  with  me-or  you  and  mel"— 
there  was  a  rasp  in  Three-Ace  Artie's  voice "ow'i;^ 
you  who  have  started  me  on  the  little  journeyThat  I'm 

fnlXt?  e¥rn"bTdr  ^"'  '''  j'^  ^"-'ote'th" 
'<T  jj  f  bidding  me  good-bye." 

shortlv  ''rr'>?VV°  """.'■''  ^"'>  y°"'"  Shaw  said 
3..  ;  1,  f  ""u""  /°''"  "gained  consciousness  for  a 

Hew  wordrw  f^^-  "•=  ^°"''^'''*  ^»'k  much-Hus? 
or  wh^  V-  ^'  '^?"  '  ""y  °^  "«  ''"ow  his  real  name. 

yout^'^'^str'Teii  rr  T'•^^''^-''^•  i*  -- 

yuu  uo.    nesaid.    1  ell  Three-Ace  Art  e— give  ^onH 

'Thr^rirA^ieT?"  '"''~'  ^"'^  ^'^^  J«"S'' 
,J  j/u  t  f  *  ^"Sers  were  twisting  themselves 
«ound^the  bag  of  gold  that  he  had  picL  up  torn 

"I  thought  so  I"  he  snarled.  "You  were  vellow  M. 
a  ternoon.  I  thought  you  hadn't  tLne  vet  come 
Lo^h""'"!  ''4°"  ^^'"'^  y°"  ^"«=  "af-^  some  way  ^r 
t^^A  A  Y  '"  y°"  '^'""^  y°"  "«  going  to  hide  be' 
hmd  a  dead  man  and  the  sanctimonious  pathos  of  a 
dying  message  Well,  I'll  see  you  both  damned  first" 
Do  you  hear  I"  White  to  the  lips  with  the  furv  thll 
Ced?  '"  f  T ^'^  l""'  "'«''^'  was  breakbg"nCS 
of  gold.  "  *"''"•  ^''  '"='"'*  ^'"*'»''"«  *«=  bag 

the^Tir."""'^  *'  ""'""  '''PP'''^  '"•^''  «'"  <J°«'  to 

Ac'Ja!^;'.'  r*  ''^''.w^y  o»t  for  you  I"  whispered  Three- 
ri^e  si^ow  K  r"''^-.  "  y°"  *»■'«  '*•  I'"  drop  you  in 
you,  we  11  play  this  hand  out  now  for  keeps !    You've 
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started  something,  and  we'll  finish  it.  You've  rid  the 
camp  and  rid  Alaska  of  a  tainted  smell,  have  you? 
You  sneaked  around  behind  my  back  with  your  cursed 
righteousness  to  give  me  a  prsh  further  on  the  road  to 
hell !  I  know  your  kind— and,  by  God,  I  know  your 
breed  I  Four  years  ago  on  the  White  Pass  you  took 
a  man's  last  dollar  for  a  hunk  of  bread.  He  could  pay 
or  starve  I  You  sleek  skunk— do  you  remember  ?  Your 
conscience  has  been  troubling  you  perhaps,  and  so 
you  went  around  the  camp  and  collected  this,  did  you 
— /A»V"  He  held  up  the  bag  of  gold  above  his  head. 
No?  You  didn't  recognise  me  again?  Well,  no  mat- 
ter—take  it  back!  Tell  Ton-Nugget  Camp  I  gave 
It  back  to  you— to  keep  I"  In  a  flash  his  arm  swept 
forward,  and,  with  all  his  strength  behind  it,  he  hurled 
the  bag  at  the  other's  head. 

It  struck  full  on  the  miner's  forehead— and  dropped 
with  a  soft  thud  on  the  floor.  The  man  reeled  back- 
ward, swayed,  and  clawed  at  the  wall  of  the  shack  for 
support— and  while  he  swayed  a  red  spot  dyed  his  fore- 
head, and  a  crimson  stream  ran  zigzag  down  over  eye 
and  cheek. 

And  Three-Ace  Artie  laughed,  and  stooped,  and 
picked  up  his  kit  bag,  and  swung  one  strap  over  one 
shoulder  as  before— Sergeant  Marden,  stern-faced, 
was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  open  door. 

"I  guess  my  luck  is  out  after  all.  You  win,  Mur- 
dock!  smiled  Three-Ace  Artie  grimly- and  brushed 
past  the  sergeant  out  of  the  shack. 

The  dog-team  was  standing  before  the  door.  He 
dropped  his  kit  bag  on  the  sled,  and  strode  on  down 
the  street.  Here  and  there  lights  were  beginning  to 
show  from  the  shack  windows.  Once  a  face  was 
pressed  against  a  pane  to  watch  him  go  by,  but  no 
voice  spoke  to  him.    It  was  silent,  and  it  was  dark 
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Only  the  snow  was  white.    And  it  was  cold-cold  as 

Raymond  Chapelle,  alias  Arthur  Leroy  alias  Thr^P 
witi'^A^^St;  Sr  "^°^'"^  ^"'^  P'^^^^^  ^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  CUr6 

RAYMOND  CHAPELLE,  once  known  as 
Three-Ace  Artie,  and  now,  if  the  cardcase  in 
his  pocket  could  be  relied  upon  for  veracity, 
as  one  Henri  Mentone — though  the  cardcase 
revealed  neither  when  nor  where  that  metamorphosis 
had  taken  place,  nor  yet  again  the  nature  of  Monsieur 
Henri  Mentone's  oursuits  in  life — was  engaged  in  the 
rather  futile  occupation  of  staring  out  through  the  car 
window  irA,-i  a  black  and  objectless  night.  He  was  not, 
however,  i  ^eply  concerned  with  the  night,  for  at  times 
he  shifted  his  gaze  around  the  smoking  compartment, 
which  he  had  to  himself,  and  smiled  cynically.  The 
winter  of  the  Yukon  had  changed  to  the  springtime 
of  lower  French  Canada — it  was  a  far  cry  from  Ton- 
Nugget  Camp,  from  Dawson  and  the  Pacific,  to  the 
little  village  of  St.  Marleau  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  where  the  river  in  its  miles  of  breadth  was 
merging  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean! 

St.  Marleau!  That  was  where  Canuck  John  had 
lived,  where  the  old  folks  were  now — if  they  were  still 
alive.  The  cynical  smile  deepened.  The  only  friend 
he  had  was — a  dead  man!  The  idea  rather  pleased 
him,  as  it  had  pleased  him  ever  since  he  had  started 
for  the  East.  Perhaps  there  was  a  certain  sentimen- 
tality connected  with  what  he  was  about  to  do,  but  not 
the  sickly,  fool  sentimentality  that  he  had  been  weak 
enough  to  be  guilty  of  with  the  Kid  in  Ton-Nugget 
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Campl  He  was  through  with  that!  Here,  if  it  was 
sentiment  at  all,  it  was  a  sentiment  that  appealed  to 
h.s  sportmg  instmcts.  Canuck  John  had  put  it  up  to 
him— and  died  It  was  a  sort  of  trust;  and  the  only 
man  who  trusted  him  was— a  dead  man.  He  couldn't 
throw  a  dead  man  down  1 

He  laughed  softly,  drumming  with  his  carefully 
mani-ured  fingers  on  the  window  pane.  Besides,  there 
was  too  much  gossip  circulating  between  the  Pacific 

th  U  ^Au  ".'^^  '?  '""'"=  ''  profitable  for  a  gambler 
who  had  been  kicked  out  of  the  Yukon  for  malpractice 
to  linger  ,n  that  locality-even  if  he  had  shaved  off 
his  beard!  The  fngers,  from  the  window  pane,  feh 
m  a  sort  of  grimly  ruminative  way  over  the  smoo. 
clean-shaven  face.  So,  as  well  East  as  anywhere,  pro- 
viding always  that  he  gave  Montreal  a  wide  berth— 
which  he  had! 

Canuck  John,  of  course,  had  not  meant  to  impose 
any  greater  trust  than  the  mere  writing  of  a  letter 
But,  like  Murdock  Shaw  and  the  rest  of  Ton-Nugget 
n^mi''    Tf  ^''y^^^^'J^i  "ot  know  Canuck  John's 
name.     If  Canuck  John  had  ever  told  him,  and  he 
had  a  hazy  recollection  that  the  other  once  had  done 
so,  he  had  completely  forgotten  it.    Of  St.  Marleau 
however,  Canuck  John  had  spoken  scores  of  times' 
1  hat  made  a  letter  still  possible,  of  course— to  the 
postmaster  of  St.  Marleau.     But  it  was  many  years 
since  Canuck  John  had  left  there;  Canuck  John  could 
not  write  himself  and  therefore  his  people  would  have 
had  no  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts,  and  to  write 
the  postmaster  that  a  man  known  as  Canuck  John  had 
died  in  Ton-Nugget  Camp  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it 
open  to  confusing  possibilities  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  those  many  and  intervening  years  Canuck  John  was 
not  hkely  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  had  left  his 
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native  village  to  seek  a  wider  field.  And  since  he,  Ray- 
mond, was  coming  East  in  any  event,  he  was  rather 
glad  than  otherwise  that  for  the  moment  he  had  a 
definite  objective  in  view. 

Anyway,  Canuck  John  had  been  a  good  sort — and 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it  I  And,  meanwhile,  this 
filled  in,  as  it  were,  a  hiatus  in  his  own  career,  for  he 
had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  exactly  in  what  direc- 
tion, or  against  whom  specifically,  he  could  pit  his  wits 
in  future — to  the  best  advantage  to  himself.  One  thing 
only  was  certain,  henceforth  he  would  be  hampered 
by  no  maudlin  consideration  of  ethics,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  had  enabled  him  to  state  truthfully  to  the  Kid 
that  he  had  never  stacked  a  card  in  his  life.  To  the 
winds  with  all  that!  He  had  had  his  lesson  I  Fish 
to  his  net,  hereafter,  would  be  all  that  came  his  way  I 
If  every  man's  hand  was  against  him,  his  own  would 
not  remain  palsied  I  For  the  moment  he  was  in  lunds, 
flush,  and  well  provided  for;  and  for  the  moment  it 
was  St.  Marleau  and  his  dead  friend's  sorry  legacy — 
to  those  who  might  be  dead  themselves  I  That  re- 
mained to  be  seen  1  After  that,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  sauve  qui  peut,  and 

Monsieur  Henri  Mentone  looked  up — and,  with  no 
effort  to  conceal  his  displeasure.  Monsieur  Henri  Men- 
tone  scowled.  A  young  priest  had  entered  the  smok- 
ing compartment,  and  was  now  in  the  act  of  settling 
himself  on  the  opposite  seat. 

"Good  evening,"  nodded  the  ether  pleasantly.  "I 
think  we  have  been  travelling  companions  since  Que- 
bec." He  produced  a  cigar,  lighted  it,  and  smiled. 
"It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  night,  is  it?  There  appears 
to  be  a  very  high  wind." 

Raymond  Chapelle  rattled  a  newspaper  out  of  his 
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Pockc,  rattled  it  open  brusquely-and  retired  behind 

iSs=^i:S£de5^frs^rT-'^ 

smoking co.part.iotthfc°araKe£L t  T^^ 

period  of  bitter  and  bl"nhr  "'^7'^  ^'''"^  '"  'f"  '^'e 

of  religion  ar/^?t'„Serrh^^^^^^^^^^ 

sight  of  a  priest      It  al,.„     ^"" '^  ."e  detested  the 

niihtinTonXggetcir'^^^  ''i™.  think  of  that 
better  of  him.  Tpriest  of  Pn^" '"??°!;'"  ^'"^  8°*  '^^ 
And  he  made  no  dEwl  J  "^  ^"^'^  *''«"'  a"- 
were  all  alike  Th'" '»^*'^""  ""'^«-  They 
he.ifhiiVXhadt'dKa^'"'?.'  ^""T^  A"'' 
a  soutane,  and  dangtg  a  cT^^f"  o  "7 '' T"'"« 

pries"?."  '°"  """^  ^'"'^  ^~y  «  all?"  inquired  the 
his'pajer""*'"  ^'^""'^  ''""^""^^  ^"tly  from  behind 

been  beW  i;c  J  fore  S"^'^"  /'^•''''^^  "-" 
nately,  that  I^m  abS  ^  i/fo? ''•"'^'  ""^°^^- 
am  going  to  St.  Marieau  "  ^  'gnorance.    I 

^avfetirro^itt?:^"'  '^'^/"^  '"^ «- 1'- 

hi8W..«.^;.;rbeTrkeved  n'r^f.^''?'^"-    "^  ^""''d 

--this  he  admS^edtuggly^^^^^^^^  ^"^-« 

hejudged,  about  his^own^l'' ""'^  '  ^"""^  man  of, 

What  is  the  matter  with  St.  Marieau?"    Personal 
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interest  prompted  him  to  ask  the  question;  nothing 
could  prompt  him  to  ir''  se  even  a  hint  of  affability 
into  his  tones. 

The  priest  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  smiled  whim- 
sically. 

"The  matter  with  St.  Marleau  is  that  it  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  that  the  station  is  three  miles 
away.  I  have  been  talking  to  the  conductor.  I  did  not 
know  that  before." 

Raymond  had  not  known  it  before  either.  The  in- 
formation did  not  please  hm.  He  had  taken  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  railroad  would  set  him  down 
at  the  village  itself. 

"Well?"  he  prompted  sourly. 
"It  was  what  caused  me  to  take  a  particular  inter- 
est in  the  weather" — the  priest  waved  his  cigar  philo- 
sophically.    "I  shall  have  to  walk,  I  presume.     I  am 
not  expected  until  to-morrow,  and  the  conductor  tells 
me  there  is  nothing  but  a  small  station  where  we  stop." 
Raymond  would  have  to  walk  too. 
"It  is  unfortunate  I"  he  observed  sarcastically.     "I 
should  have  thought  that  you  would  have  provided 
against  any  such  contingencies  by  making  inquiries  be- 
fore  you  started." 

"That  is  true,"  admitted  the  priest  simply.  "I  am 
entirely  to  blame,  and  I  must  not  complain.  I  was 
pleasurably  over-excited  perhaps.  It  is  my  first 
charge,  you  see.  The  cure  of  St.  Marleau,  Father  Al- 
lard,  went  away  yesterday  for  a  vacation — for  the 
summer — his  first  in  many  years — he  is  quite  an  old 
man" — the  young  priest  was  waxing  garrulous,  and 
was  no  longer  interesting.  Raymond  peered  out  of  the 
car  window  with  a  new  and  personal  concern  in  the 
weather.  There  was  no  rain,  but  the  howl  of  the 
wind  was  distinctly  audible  over  the  roar  of  the  train. 
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all  completed  to  3fya„7„Jthi„„r"^  '"•''  P«P"«ion, 
"  you  see,  I  am  here  ••  ^  *°  ''"""  *"«=•  ^""'^e". 

hap'!,ir":ihreLTa  r'"'""^-  •"'^  --  t°o 

the  conversation  '^        continumg 

it  i^hTSef  "thte^r  f  ""•T'''^.-  '"'^  «P'«cd 
his  lips,  but  for  the  first  Z.K^""'''-  '""''"^  '"""'=  ^^ 
itself  ^"*  *""'  •"*  ^°'«  was  cordiality 

livi^g'^r^c^'IlJ'asiJes  Snt/^e"?'^;  '  '"»'''  ""^ 
haps  that  I  have  not  a  J^^ sVme^^  ^Tf  Lt 

his'Toice'  "^Je^t'sTJ"*'  ""1  ""^.^  '""'  "'P*  into 
whilelholdou tth   ha  I""Ht'  *°'V^°'  *!"=  """"'y- 

Hiscigarv.i^slf^'S.eSXS^rc::;? 
a  gambler  ^he  said"'*'  T  ""'i^""'^  '"«"'  -"on  ieuT!- 

oth^.  a^d  He  chXLv^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  the 

bag";roTtt TaiTe/tr'"  ^°t  °'.*'"=  "''  ^-^^  ^is 
and  went  oniro1hr„^;?,-7„^£-^^';eh,d^^^^^^^^^^ 

he  had  nonced.  had  previously  hefnVcSyinI  t  e^'S 
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car  as  himself.  He  wanted  nr  more  of  the  other  I 
And  as  for  makmg  a  companion  of  him  on  the  walli 
from  the  station  to  St.  Marleau,  he  would  sooner  have 
walked  with  the  devil!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
prepared  to  admit  he  would  not  have  been  wholly 
averse  to  the  devil's  company.  But  a  priest  of  God  I 
I  he  cynical  smile  -  .s  back  on  his  lips.  They  were  all 
alike— he  despistu  them  all.  But  he  nevertheless  con- 
tessed  to  a  certain  commiseration;  he  was  sorr.  for 
Ood— the  devil  was  much  less  poorly  served  1 


CHAPTER  IV 
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proposed  that  Monsieur  1  Curf.        "" 

thA/r-cLS^af  fJs'-tratef/-^'^  Jown-'S'length  of 
violently  against  h  s  kneer  H^  '"«•  ""'^  '"'"8^^  ''' 
himself;  as  he  D  eked  hU  ^'  u''"'"'  "'""^'x  to 

sidingt  acks  to^ird  JL/'?'i"'*t"  ^""'^  across  the 
from  the  platform  whe„^th"'t  • '  '^'""='.  °^  ^"""K  ^«n 
was  obvio'l.sly  not  goingto  be  "  T'''  °"  ''^"^  ^* 
that  walk  I  ItwasbadennnaK  I  ^  t"""^  experience, 
the  trackside^^mewh«Ttr!5'r  ''t  '''°°^'  ''"'^  °" 
open  the  wi.^d  promised  tn!^.-  ^^ "'^"•''n;  i"  the 
young  tornado!  ^  '"  """"  ''"=  ^<=^°"ty  of  a 

glilmer^ed  Vom''^  ""''/"''  '"""''  *''«  *«*«  a  light 

the  priest,  and.  evSi^n^.t^'sVatt g^^^^^^  ''«"-- 

inteXdark'a  dTe  was 'f  '^^  '"f  ^''^'^-    ^'  -" 
cure  from  Ob  ervation      H      '"°"«''  "^^^  '°  ^e  se- 

-L ..  t*vcT4Kr=s  Mil,:;- 
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The  other  might  be  less  infatuated  with  ikirtt  by  the 
time  St.  Marleau  was  reached! 

The  two  figures  moved  down  the  platform  together, 
and  Raymond  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  darlcness.    He 
rose,  picked  up  his  bag,  walked  a  few  yards  along  the 
track  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  they  had 
taken,  crossed  over  the  mainline,  and  clambered  upon 
the  platform.    Here  he  stumbled  over  a  trunk.    The 
cure's,  presumably!    He  continued  on  along  the  plat- 
form slowly— under  the  circumstances  :i  little  informa- 
tion from  the  station  agent  would  no<,  come  in  amiss. 
He  jammed  his  slouch  hat  firmly  down  on  his  head,  and 
yanked  the  brim  savagely  over  his  eyes  against  the 
wind.    This  was  likely  to  prove  considerably  more  than 
he  had  bargained  fo.  .'    Three  miles  of  it!    And  for 
what!     He  began  to  call  himself  a  fool.    And  then, 
the  station  ng?^ :  returning  alone  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  platf.vnn,  head  down,  buffeting  the  wind,  and 
evidently  making  for  the  cure's  trunk  to  house  it  for 
the  night,  Raymond  stepped  forward  and  accosted  the 
other. 

The  man  brought  himself  up  with  a  jerk.  Raymond 
drew  the  other  into  the  shelter  of  the  station  wall.  In 
the  meagre  light  from  the  window  a  few  yards  away, 
he  could  make  out  the  man's  face  but  very  indistinctly; 
and  the  other,  in  his  turn,  appeared  equally  at  a  dis- 
advantage, save  that,  possibly,  expecting  it  to  be  an 
acquamtance  from  the  village,  he  found  a  stranger 
mstead. 

"  'Cre  nomf"  ejaculated  the  man  in  surprise.    "And 

'vhere  did  you  come  from  ?" 

J'From  the  train— naturally,"  Raymond  answered. 

You  were  busy  with  some  one,  and  I  waited." 

"Yes,  that  is  sol     I  see!"    The  other  nodded  his 

head.      It  was  Father  Aubert,  the  young  cure  who  is 
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come  to  the  vilUge.    He  hat  but  just  .tarted,  and  if  you 

;r„ynr  s.rro^dr  "•  -"'  ''""^'  ^-  -" "--  -- 

"I'lZZr'l^  about  himl"  ,aid  Raymond  shortly. 
Vf^-  "°*  l"""","?  '«r  'hat  kind  of  company  I"  ^ 

»k,»i.-"!ir  *""*''  *'•'  ■"""  »  ■''*'«  blankly.  "Not 
that  kind  of  company-but  that  is  strange  t  It  i,  a  bad 
night  and  a  lonely  walk-and,  I  do  not  know  him  of 
course  but  he  seemed  very  pleasant,  the  young  c^re°' 
der.  ''B,!^! /*"'  ^^y"'T'^'  «"d  'brugged  his  shoul- 
it     T«  Zt      r°*  ""'u''.*°  **"'  "  »»  "f  I  can  help 

..«  .        ,"*'  ''?'■"  *°  he  had  around  here  ?" 
nrnnf   '»12    ""**":  °*''"'»  *°""  expressed  mild  re- 
proof at  the  question      "If  there  had  been,  I  would 
have  procured  It  for  the  cure.    There  is  nothng.    Iti, 
as  near  to  the  village  as  anywhere."  * 

ritaWy     *'*  "  *''"  """"'"  """"''^  K»>™°"d  ir- 

the  vnL^v'if""  •'5'  *''".  '°'"^'  *™«>  monsieur;  but 
the  village  itsel    is  not  nearly  so  far.    There  is  a  short 

wh;r./j°"  'a^'  "'^P"''  *''''*  '"'I'  «raight  ahead 
^  Jm  ?•'  '■°*'^  *""t°?  *°  '''*  '^^' '«  "«1«  the  woods, 
villi  ,Ar"  ■  °  ''''  ^^°^  °^  *''^  »>'»  overlooking  the 
ti^er^oad  ?  '  "■"''  "  •''  ^"""^^^  ^•"^  ""*  i"«  where 
least  a'miL""'*  '"  "^'"  "*  '''^  ^»^"''-    Y°"  "-  ''^ 

Raymond  brightened. 

"Ah!    A  tavern!"  he  cried.    "That  is  better  1    I  was 
beginning  to  think  the  cursed " 

"But— wait !"  the  man  laughed  suddenly.    "It  is  not 
what  you  think!    I  should  not  advise  you  to  go  there  " 

^  No?     inquired  Raymond.     "And  why  not?" 

RI«„-4-*  '"  u"  V  \^'  *"  '"^ommumee,  old  Mother 
Blondin,  who  lives  thera-and  her  son,  whu  is  ome 
back  for  the  past  week  from  God  knows  where  with  a 
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scar  all  over  his  ugly  face,  U  no  better.  It  is  not  a 
tavern  at  all.  That  is  a  name  we  have  for  it  amongst 
ourselves.  We  call  it  the  tavern  because  it  is  said  that 
she  makes  her  own  whiskey-blanc  and  sells  it  on  the 
sly,  and  that  there  are  some  who  buy  it — though  \ihtn 
her  son  is  back  she  could  not  very  well  have  enough  for 
any  customers.    He  has  been  drunk  for  a  week,  and 

he  is  a  devil."  ,    1 1»    . 

"Your  Mother  Blondin  is  evidently  no  fool!  ob- 
served Raymond  ironically.  "And  so  it  is  said  there 
are  some  who  buy  it— eh?  And  in  turn  I  suppose  she 
could  buy  out  every  farmer  in  the  village  I  She  should 
have  money,  your  Mother  Blondin  I  Hers  is  a  profit- 
able business." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other.  "For  me,  that  is  the  way  I 
look  at  it.  It  is  gossip  that  her  stocking  is  well  lined; 
but  I  believe  the  gossip.  It  is  perhaps  well  for  her  if 
it  is  so,  for  she  will  need  it.  She  is  getting  old  and 
does  not  see  very  well,  though,  bon  D'teu,  she  is  still 
sharp  enough  with  her  wits  I  But"— his  shoulders 
lifted  in  a  shrug— "the  way  to  the  village,  eh?  Well, 
whether  you  take  the  road  or  the  path,  you  arrive  at 
Mother  Blondin's.  You  go  down  the  hill  from  there, 
and  the  village  is  on  each  side  of  you  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Ask  at  the  first  house,  and  they  will  show 
you  the  way  to  Madame  Dussault's — that  is  the  only 
place  to  go.  She  keeps  a  boarding  house  whenever 
there  is  anybody  to  board,  for  it  is  not  often  that  any 
stranger  comes  to  St.  Marleau.  Are  you  going  to  stay 
long?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Raymond  pleasantly — and  ig- 
nored the  implied  invitation  for  further  confidences. 

"Well,  if  you  like,"  offered  the  station  agent,  "you 
can  leave  your  bag  here,  and  it  can  go  over  with  the 
cure's  trunk  in  the  morning.    He  said  he  would  send 
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somebody  for  it  then.    You  won't  find  it  easy  carrying 
that  bag  a  night  like  this."  ^ 

"Oh,  it's  only  a  small  one;  I  guess  I  can  manage  it 
all  right  said  Raymond  lightly.  He  extended  his 
hand— the  pnest  was  far  enough  along  by  now  so  that 
he  would  not  overtake  the  other;  and,  though  it  was 
still  early,  not  much  after  eight  o'clock,  the  country- 
side was  not  given  to  keeping  late  hours,  and,  if  he  was 
to  reach  St.  Marleau  before  this  Dussault  household, 
for  mstance  had  retired  for  the  night,  it  was  time  he 
started.  "Much  obliged  for  the  information!  Good- 
night he  smiled,  and  picked  up  his  bag— and  a  mo- 
ment  later,  the  station  behind  him,  was  battling  in  the 
face  of  furious  wind  gusts  along  the  road. 

It  was  very  dark;  and  the  .oad  was  execrable,  full 
ot  ruts  and  hollows  into  which  he  w^s  continuaUv 
stumbhng  He  had  a  flashlight  in  his  bag;  but,  bad 
as  the  walking  was,  it  was,  after  all,  he  decided,  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils— if  he  used  the  flashlight,  he 
ran  a  very  arge  risk  of  inviting  the  companionship  of 
the  priest  ahead  of  him !  Also,  he  had  not  gone  very 
tar  before  he  heartily  regretted  that  he  had  not  fore- 
gonejne  few  little  conveniences  that  the  bag  contained, 
and  had  left  the  thing  behind.  The  wind,  as  it  was 
threatened  to  relieve  him  of  it  a  score  of  times.  Oc- 
casionally  he  halted  and  turned  his  back,  and  stood 
still  for  a  breathing  spell.  His  mood,  as  he  went  along, 
became  one  that  combined  a  sullen  stubbornness  to  walk  ' 
ten  miles,  if  necessary,  once  he  had  started,  and  an 
acrimonious  and  savage  jeer  at  himself  for  having  ever 
been  fool  enough  to  bring  about  his  present  discom- 
hture. 

Finally,  however,  he  reached  the  turn  of  the  road  re- 
ferred to  by  the  station  agent,  and  here  he  stood  for  a 
moment  debating  with  himself  the  advisability  of  taking 
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the  short  cut.  His  eyes  grown  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness, he  could  distinguish  his  surroundings  with  some 
distinctness,  and  he  made  out  a  beaten  track  that  led 
off  in  the  same  direction  which,  until  then,  he  had  been 
following;  but  also,  a  little  beyond  this  again,  he  made 
out  a  black  stretch  of  wooded  land.  He  shook  his 
head  doubtfully.  The  short  cut  was  a  mere  path  at 
best,  and  he  might,  or  might  not,  be  able  to  follow  it 
through  the  trees.  If  he  lost  it,  and  it  would  be  alto- 
gether too  easy  a  thing  to  do,  his  predicament  would  not 
be  enviable.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  whether  the 
mile  he  might  save  thereby  was  worth  the  risk.  He 
shook  his  head  again — this  time  decisively. 

"I'm  not  much  on  the  'straight  and  narrow'  any- 
how!" he  muttered  facetiously — and  started  on  again, 
following  the  road. 

Gradually  the  road  and  the  trees  began  to  converge ; 
and  presently,  the  road  swerving  again,  this  time  sharp- 
ly toward  the  river,  he  found  himself  travelling  through 
the  woods,  and  injected  into  the  midst  of  what  seemed 
like  the  centre  of  some  unearthly  and  demoniacal 
chorus  rehearsing  its  parts — the  wind  shrieked  through 
the  upper  branches  of  the  trees,  and  moaned  discon- 
solately through  the  lower  ones;  it  cried  and  sobbed; 
it  screamed,  and  mourned,  and  sighed ;  and  in  the  dark- 
ness, still  blacker  shapes,  like  weird,  beckoning  arms, 
the  limbs  swayed  to  and  fro.  And  now  and  then  there 
came  a  loud,  ominous  crackle,  and  ^hen  a  crash,  as  a 
branch,  dried  and  rotten,  came  hurtling  to  the  ground. 

"Damn  it,"  confessed  Raymond  earnestly  to  him- 
self, "I  don't  like  this !  I  wish  St.  Marleau  was  where 
Canuck  John  is  now!" 

He  quickened  his  pace — or,  rather,  tried  to  do  so: 
but  it  was  much  blacker  here  than  out  in  the  open,  and 
besides  the  road  now  appeared  to  be  insanely  full  of 
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So^alr  ^'  '"'  '■"  'P'*'  °'  ""^  '^orts  hi,  progress 

£3=^;m^LS:^re 

with  the  wind-shrieks  a^H  ^  "}'^  '"  ^''"'"'nance 
came  to  hold  a  personalil'  T'"'^-"-*"*".*  '''**  ""'^ 
monium  for  himself  Hw.  1°''"'.'  '"  '^'''  P'^nde- 
jecting  branch  and  is  Sr„  He.  ^^^^^  °"  '  P"^ 
and  cursed  himself  wih  abandon  a"!? .^"""1^  J°''"' 
as  the  road  twisJ7,„,-    ^  "^^  *^"  abruptly, 

a  light  througT  £  Je  '"'aid  V  "^'"  '^'  «"'"'"<=^  °^ 

was  the  bodv  of  f  "^'  ^'^'"T'^  P'^'^'^^  ''^^elf  up.  It 
wrenctdX'en^lT;'"?'^'.-"  •"  ^"^  '^''^  "« 
light  turned'it  upon  theVher'        '""^  °"*  '''  "'''''- 

whie;gKi^facrL^i?r'vr'°"'"^'  ■-«=  *« 

sharp  anrie^  the  hoHv  J'*i"^''*'  ^"  ^^''''ted  at  a 
the  headfhat  emended  Ll'"'"^  %«''P'"«  ^"""^^ '« 
skuU-and  a  vfrd  111  *^  *"".P''  '"»'=''  «"»"  Ae 
work.  lay'theSenlS T.  tST/oiJo'SV^^''^ 

snapped  WaytoiTptTnttTu'r"'  ""'"'  '^  '^'^^ 
of  St.  wi'""'-''''"'^'  ^"•'««'  ^J"'  yo-«  cure 
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RAYMOND  Stooped  to  the  other's  side.  He 
called  the  man's  name — there  was  no  an- 
swer. He  lifted  the  priest's  head — it  sagged 
limply  back  again.  He  felt  quickly  for  the 
heart  beat — there  was  no  sign  of  life.  And  then  Ray- 
mond stood  up  again. 

It  was  the  nature  of  the  man  ti)at,  the  sudden  shock 
of  his  discovery  once  over,  he  should  be  cool  and  un- 
perturbed. His  nerves  were  not  easily  put  to  rout 
under  any  circumstances,  and  a  life  in  the  Great  North, 
where  the  raw  edges  were  turned  only  too  often,  left 
him,  if  not  calloused,  at  least  composed  and,  in  a  philo- 
sophical way,  unmoved  at  the  sight  before  him. 

"Tough  luck — even  for  a  priest  I"  he  muttered,  not 
irreverently.    "The  man's  dead,  right  enough." 

He  glanced  around  him,  and  his  eyes  fixed  again  on 
the  glimmer  of  light  through  the  trees.  That  was  the 
tavern  undoubtedly — old  Mother  Blondin's,  the  ex- 
communiee.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  a  grim 
smile  flickered  across  tiis  lips.  She  too  had  her  quarrel 
with  the  church,  but  even  so  she  would  hardly  refuse 
temporary  sanctuary  to  a  dead  man.  The  priest  couldn't 
be  left  here  lying  in  the  road,  and  if  Mother  Blondin's 
son  was  not  too  drunk  to  help  carry  the  body  to  the 
house,  it  would  solve  the  problem  until  word  could  be 
got  to  the  village. 

He  took  ap  his  bag — ^he  could  not  be  cumbered  with 
that  when  he  returned  to  get  the  priest — and,  the  trees 
6a 
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sparser  here  on  what  was  obviously  the  eH»,.  «f  »i, 

an^tll!!n'i"l'"^^'  '"■°"8''*  '"■'"  °"t  into  a  clearing- 
and  then  to  his  disgust  he  discovered  that   anart  £7 

a  few  yards  further  on  from  where  he  haH  ^f.  f^ 
pn«t,  for  he  was  now  alongside  of  it  agaiif  ''''  ''"' 

l.gh?inrh?pt^Snd  'oTS^'  "'PP^^'^"  «""■ 
toward    h    hou^f  Jhicr;hh  i^nLl  ^^^ 

darlcpnr^  fct       u  J         V  '"°  *"'*  '^as  now  suddenly 
Raymond  moved  forward  curiously.    Thenr  was  no 
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curtain  on  the  window,  and  a  step  or  two  nearer  en- 
abled him  to  see  within.  It  was  a  typical  bare-floored 
room  of  the  habitant  class  of  smaller  house  that  com- 
bined a  living  room  and  kitchen  in  one,  the  front  door 
opening  directly  upon  it.  There  was  a  stove  at  one 
end,  with  a  box  of  cordwood  beside  it;  drawn  against 
the  wall  was  a  table,  upon  which  stood  a  lighted  lamp; 
and  a  little  distance  from  the  table,  also  against  the 
wall,  was  an  old,  gray-painted,  and  somewhat  battered 
armoire,  whose  top  was  strewn  with  crockeryware  and 
glass  dishes — there  was  little  else  in  evidence,  save  a 
few  home-made  chairs  with  thong-laced  seats. 

Raymond's  brows  gathered  in  a  puzzled  frown. 
Diagonally  across  the  room  from  the  window  and  di- 
rectly opposite  the  stove  was  a  closed  door,  and  here, 
back  turned,  the  man  who  had  been  peering  out  of  the 
window — for  the  man  was  the  only  occupant  of  the 
room — was  crouched  with  his  ear  against  the  panel. 
His  bewilderment  growing,  Raymond  watched  the 
other.  The  man  straightened  up  after  a  moment, 
faced  around  into  the  room,  and,  swaying  slightly,  a 
vicious  smile  of  satisfaction  on  his  lips,  moved  stealthily 
in  the  direction  of  the  table. 

And  now  Raymond  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  man  from  the  station  agent's  vivid,  if  cursory,  de- 
scription. It  was  Mother  Blondin's  son.  A  devil,  the 
agent  had  called  the  other — and  the  man  looked  it  1  An 
ugly  white  scar  straggled  from  cheek  bone  to  twisted 
lip,  the  eyes  were  narrow  and  close  set,  the  hair  shaggy, 
and  the  long  arms  dangling  from  a  powerful  frame 
made  Raymond  think  of  a  gorilla. 

Reaching  the  table,  the  man  paused,  looked  furtively 
all  around  the  room,  and  again  appeared  to  be  listening 
intently;  then  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  turned  the 
lamp  half  down. 
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thlstl^c'lT^U    r°r  '}'  """^  '■"  '^'  direction  of 

And  then  Raymond  smiled  sardonically  He  under 
She  haH°r  u'  ^"  ''I''  ^°*''"  Bl-din's  "stoclcTng"' 
fid:red'sh'rSt  wTee^^^^  "  ^''^  -" "- 

in  tl.  fi,.l  occ|pai:SinJJisrn  mX^^ 

£  th^  si    ate  o  t"Lr""£°"  -'d-t  thereto 
and  walked  in  W"  Got  ..:1:P^J^JZ 

au/ht  iT^h'^T-    '^'  ^''^  "^i"-     Hi''  hand  was 
caught  as  though  ma  trap.     The  hiding  place  had 
quite  evidently  been  intended  by  Mother  Blond,„  for 
no  larger  a  hand  than  her  own  I    The  man  haH  „K  • 
ously  wormed  and  wriggled  his  hand  in  between te 
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timbers — and  his  hand  would  not  come  out  with  any 
greater  ease  than  it  had  gone  in  I  He  wrenched  at  it, 
snarling  and  cursing  now,  stamping  with  his  feet,  and 
hurling  his  maledictions  at  Raymond's  head. 

"It  is  not  my  fault,  my  friend,"  said  Raymond  calm- 
ly.   "Shall  I  help  you?" 

He  started  forward — and  stopped  halfway  across 
the  room.  The  man  had  torn  his  hand  loose,  sending 
a  rain  of  coin  clinking  to  the  floor,  and,  fluttering  after 
it  like  falling  leaves,  a  score  or  two  of  banknotes  as 
well ;  and  now,  leaping  around,  he  snatched  up  a  heavy 
piece  of  the  cordwood,  and,  swinging  it  about  his  head, 
his  face  working  murderously,  sprang  toward  Ray- 
mond. 

The  bag  dropped  from  Raymond's  hand,  and  his 
face  hardened.  He  had  not  bargained  for  this,  but 
if 

With  a  snarl  and  an  oath  the  man  was  upon  him; 
the  cordwood  whistled  in  its  downward  sweep,  aimed 
full  at  his  head.  He  parried  the  blow  with  his  fore- 
arm, and,  with  a  lightning-like  movement,  side-stepped 
and  sent  his  right  fist  crashing  to  the  other's  jaw. 

It  staggered  the  man  for  an  instant — but  only  for 
an  instant.  Bellowing  with  rage,  dropping  the  cord- 
wood, heedless  of  the  blows  that  Raymond  battered 
into  his  face,  by  sheer  bulk  and  weight  he  riosed,  his 
arms  circling  Raymond's  neck,  his  fingers  teeling  for 
a  throat-hold. 

Around  the  room  they  staggered,  swaying,  lurching. 
The  man  was  half  drunk,  and,  caught  in  the  act  of 
thievery,  his  fury  was  demoniacal.  Again  and  again 
Raymond  tried  to  throw  the  other  of.  The  man  was 
too  big,  too  powerful  for  close  quarters,  and  his  only 
chance  was  an  opportunity  to  use  his  fists.  They  panted 
heavily,  the  breath  of  the  one  hot  on  tke  other's  cheek; 
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and  then,  as  they  swung,  Raymond  wa,  conscious  that 

^ttx^:n'XTs-i^--^:i-,~ 

to^^i^s^Sda::;!?^^^ 
hi:  thrf  "r "  '"*  ^"'  *''^''''="'"«  '^^  I'viZol 

But  the  other,  too,  had  seen  the  woman 
'roleur/     Thief!"  he  yelled  hoarsely      "Sma.h 
h,m^o„  the  head  with  the  sl'ck,  mothe"thile  JToS 

a  twist,  his  strength  massed  for  the  one  supreme  effort 
a^aT/rorh.^  ""'"•  *•"'"■"«  ''^^  -""  "-•'-d'a^S 

R.™n  ^°°T''-'^f  ^°'-  '^'  fi"*^™e,  a  cry  f^om 

£&'rtheli^r  ^"''^^^'^  - » "-'-^ 

astSg^^^£^7-£>:-|^^ui^r 
face  was  sternly  white  now  with  the  consciousness  tha 
he  was  fighting  for  no  less  than  his  life.    Here  the" 
now  across  the  room,  now  back  again  therreeled  aH 

nrno"w  ZT  '°  *"■■ ''  ^'•'""  •'■^  antagonist's^SsJ 

ked  UD  the  n7"""i  ''"/"^'"S^-  ""  f°^^=>'-d  and 
Kea  up  the  piece  of  cordwood,  and  circling  fhp™ 

screaming  still  aimed  her  blows  at  Raymond.  ^       "' 

One  struck  him  on  the  head,  dazing  him  a  little 

tp-r-artUha^nV-'^rre-r^^' 
though  he  had  been  trying  tiirough' an '  eteS  " 
h.s  hands  seemed  to  be  losing  their  strength^ ."  an! 
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other  desperate  jerk  from  the  other  like  that  and  his 
hold  would  be  gone,  the  revolver  in  the  unfettered  pos- 
session of  this  whisky  maddened  brute,  whose  lips,  like 
fangs,  were  flecked  with  slaver,  in  whose  eyes,  blood- 
shot, burned  the  light  of  murder  ...  his  fingers  were 
slipping  from  their  grip,  and 

There  was  a  blinding  flash;  the  roar  of  the  report; 
the  revolver  clattered  to  the  floor;  a  great,  ungainly 
bulk  seemed  to  Raymond  to  waver  and  sway  before 
him  in  most  curious  fashion,  then  totter  and  crash  with 
an  impact  that  shook  the  house — or  was  it  that  ghastly, 
howling  wind  I — to  the  ground. 

Raymond  reeled  back  against  the  armoire,  and  hung 
there  gasping,  panting  for  his  breath,  sweeping  his 
hand  again  and  again  across  his  forehead.  He  was 
abominably  dizzy.  The  room  was  swinging  around 
and  around ;  there  were  two  figures,  now  on  the  ceiling, 
now  on  the  floor — a  man  who  lay  flat  on  his  back  with 
his  arms  and  legs  grotesquely  extended,  and  whose  shirt 
was  red-splotched ;  and  a  hag  with  streaming  gray  hair, 
who  rocked  and  crooned  over  the  other. 

"Dead!  Dead  I  Dead!" — the  wail  rose  into  a  high 
and  piercing  falsetto.  The  hag  was  on  her  feet  and 
running  wildly  for  the  front  door.  "Murder  1  Thief  I 
Murder!    Murder!" 

The  horrible  screeching  died  away;  and  a  gust  of 
wind,  swirling  in  through  the  door  that  blew  open  after 
the  woman,  took  up  the  refrain :  "Murder — murder — 
murder!" 

His  head  ached  and  swam.  He  was  conscious  that 
he  should  set  his  wits  at  work,  that  he  should  think — 
that  somehow  he  was  in  peril.  He  groped  his  way 
unsteadily  to  where  his  bag  lay  on  the  floor.  As  he 
reached  it,  the  wind  blew  the  lamp  out.  He  felt  around 
inside  the  bag,  found  his  flask,  and  drank  greedily. 
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...ISf  •*''""!f"^  ''^»"d  hi,  brain.    He  .tood  up.  .nd 

tive  enough  now-gr.mly  active.     If  he  were  caught, 
he  would  ,wmg  for  murder!    He  had  only  acted  in 
self-defence  he  had  not  even  fired  the  .hot,  the  revoter 
had  gone  off  m  the  man's  own  hand-but  there  wasn" 
a  chance  for  him,  if  he  were  caught.    The  old  hw» 
testimony  that  he  had  come  there  fs  a  thieLthat  w^as 
what  undoubtedly  she  believed,  and  undoubtedfy  wh 
she  would  swear-would  damn  him.     And-^uTsed 
irony  I-that  conversation  with  the  station  a^t Tn- 
nocent  enough  then,  would  corroborate  her  noli    Nor 
hll'  "" V*P"'«'°"  to  fall  back  upon  to  bolster  up 
tatio„rH         u'^  *'  '""'  ?"''  *°'''  '^'  '^"th.    Repu"! 
hhLZf     ■l''"'}'^  "?•  '^'"  «'^"'  "  P'^^^'ble  account  of 
himself  without  makmg  matters  worse.     A  gambler 

could  not  be  very  far  to  the  village,  and  it  would  not 
be  long  before  that  precious  old  hag  had  alarn.ed  Sic 
a,mmu„ity  and  returned  with  the  villagers  at  her  heels 

wouMh      ''""'l'"'*?^    There  were  no  trains!    It 
would  be  a  man-hunt  through  the  woods,  and  with  so 
meagre  a  start  that  sooner  or  later  they  would  get  him 
And  even  if  he  evaded  them  at  first  he  would  have  ^o 
Chan  e  to  get  very  far  away  from  that  locality,  and  ulti- 
mately  he  would  have  to  reckon  on  the  arrival  of  the 
po  ice.    It  was  probab  e  that  old  Mother  Blondin  could 
not  recognise  h.m  again,  for  the  light  had  been  turned 
down  and  she  was  partially  blind;  and  he  was  certain 
that  the  station  agent  would  not  know  his  face  again 
either-but  both  could,  and  would,  supply  a  genfrl^ 
descr  pt.„„  „f  His  dress,  appearan'ce  TnVbuifd  tha 
would  serve  equally  as  well  to  apprehend  him  in  that 
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thinly  populated  country  where,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  be  even  a  stranger  was  sufficient  to  invite 
suspicion. 

Well,  if  to  run  for  it  was  his  only  chance,  he  would 
take  it  I  He  stooped  for  his  bag,  and,  in  the  act,  stood 
suddenly  motionless  in  a  rigid  sort  of  way.  No !  There 
was  perhaps  another  plan  I  It  seemed  to  Raymond 
that  he  held  his  breath  in  suspense  until  his  brain  should 
pass  judgment  upon  it.  The  priest  I  The  dead  priest, 
only  a  little  way  off  out  there  on  the  road !  No — it  was 
not  visionary,  nor  wild,  nor  mad.  If  they  found  the 
man  that  they  supposed  had  murdered  the  old  wom- 
an's son,  they  would  not  search  any  further.  That 
was  absurdly  obvious!  The  priest  was  not  expected 
until  to-morrow.  The  only  person  who  knew  that  the 
priest  had  arrived,  and  who  knew  of  his,  Raymond's, 
arrival,  was  the  station  agent.  But  the  quarry  once 
run  to  earth,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  anybody,  as 
might  otherwise  be  the  case  in  a  far-flung  pursuit,  going 
to  the  station  on  a  night  like  this.  The  priest's  arrival 
therefore  would  not  become  known  to  the  villagers  until 
the  next  morning  at  the  earliest,  and  quite  probably  not 
until  much  later,  when  some  one  from  the  village  should 
drive  over  to  meet  the  train  by  which  he  was  expected 
to  arrive.  As  a  minimum,  therefore,  that  gave  him 
ten  or  twelve  hours'  start — and  with  ten  or  twelve 
hours  free  from  pursuit,  he  could  take  very  good  care 
of  the  "afterwards" !  Yes,  it  was  the  way!  The  only 
way!  From  what  the  priest  had  said  in  the  train,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  a  total  stranger  here,  and  so, 
being  unknown,  the  deception  would  not  be  discovered 
until  the  station  agent  told  his  story.  Furthermore,  the 
wound  in  the  priest's  head  from  the  falling  limb  of  the 
tree  would  be  attributed  to  the  blow  the  old  hag  had 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  the  cordwoodl     The  in- 
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ference,  plausible  enough,  would  be  that  he  had  run 
trom  tlic  house  wounded,  only  to  drop  at  last  to  tie 
ground  on  the  .pot  where  the  priest,  dressed  as  the 
murderer  v,ii  found  I  And  beside*_yes— there  was 
other  evidence  he  could  add!  The  revolver,  for  in- 
stance  I 

th,^fl''M"T'r''''  T"^  """^^  "P-  R'yn'oncf  snatched 
the  flashlight  from  his  pocket,  swept  the  ray  around 
the  floor  located  the  weapon,  and,  running  to  if,  picked 
It  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Every  second  was  counting  now.  It  might  he  fiv., 
or  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  before  they  goi  luck  from 
the  village,  he  did  not  know— but  every  momuu  was 
priceless.  There  was  still  work  to  be  done  out  there 
on  the  road,  even  after  he  was  through  here  I 

He  was  across  the  room  now  by  the  rear  wall,  gather- 
ing up  the  coins  and  bills  that  the  dead  man  had  scat- 
tered  on  the  floor.  These,  like  the  revolver,  he  trans- 
ferred to  his  pocket.  A  thief,  had  been  their  cry.  That 
was  the  motive  I  Well,  he  would  corroborate  it  I  There 
would  be  no  mistake— until  to-morrow— about  their 
having  found  the  guilty  man  I 

His  hand  was  a  slimmer  hand  than  Blondin's— it 
slipped  easily  into  the  chink  between  the  timbers.  It 
was  like  a  hollow  bowl  inside,  and  there  was  more 
money  there.  He  scooped  it  out.  Twice  his  hand  went 
in  again,  until  the  hiding  place  was  empty;  and  then, 
running  back  across  the  room,  he  grabbed  up  his  bag, 
and  rushed  from  the  house. 

An  instant  he  paused  to  listen  as  he  reached  the  road  • 
but  there  was  only  the  howl  of  the  storm,  no  sound 
that  he  could  hear  as  yet  from  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage—though, full  of  ominous  possibilities,  he  did  not 
Know  how  far  away  the  village  was  I 

He  ran  on  again  at  top  sp-H,  flashing  his  way  along 
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with  his  light,  the  wind  at  his  back  aiding  him  now.  It 
would  not  matter  if  a  stray  gleam  were  seen  by  any  one, 
if  he  could  only  complete  his  work  in  time — it  would 
only  be  proof,  instead  of  inference,  that  the  murderer 
had  run  from  the  house  along  the  road  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  found. 

He  reached  the  priest,  set  down  his  bag,  and,  taking 
up  the  broken  limb  of  the  tree,  carried  it  ten  yards 
away  around  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  flung  it  in 
amongst  the  trees;  then  he  was  back  once  more,  and 
bending  over  the  priest.  He  worked  swiftly  now,  but 
coolly  and  with  grim  composure,  removing  the  priest's 
outer  garments.  He  noted  with  intense  relief  that 
there  was  no  blood  on  the  clerical  collar — that  the 
blood,  due  to  the  twisted  position  of  the  other's  head, 
had  trickled  from  the  cheek  directly  to  the  ground.  It 
would  have  been  an  awkward  thing — blood  on  the  col- 
lar I 

It  was  not  easy  work.  The  limp  form  seemed  a 
ton-weight  in  his  arms,  as  he  lifted  it  now  this  way, 
now  that,  to  get  off  the  other's  clothes.  And  at  t'mes 
he  recoiled  from  it,  though  the  stake  he  was  playing 
for  was  his  life.  It  was  unnerving  business,  and  the 
hideous  moaning  of  the  wind  made  it  worse.  And 
mostly  he  must  work  by  the  sense  of  touch,  for  he  could 
not  hold  the  flashlight  and  still  use  both  handv  But  it 
was  dDne  at  last,  and  now  he  took  off  his  own  ci'>thes, 
and  hastily  donned  the  priest's. 

He  must  be  careful  now — a  single  slip,  something 
overlooked  in  his  pockets  perhaps  might  ruin  every- 
thing, and  the  ten  or  twelve  hours'  start,  that  was  ail 
he  asked  for,  would  be  lost;  but,  equally,  the  pockets 
must  not  be  too  bare  I  He  was  hurriedly  going  through 
his  discarded  garments  now.  Mother  Blondin's  money 
and  the  revolver,  of  course,  must  be  found  there  .  .   . 
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the  cardcase,  yes,  that  coald  not  do  any  harm  .  . 

Inn  2      f  °dds  and  ends  must  be  left  in  the  pockets 
too,  they  lent  colour  if  nothing  else  ...  but  his  own 

TuTl  Vu  ""'f,  '  ^'^"^"'  •"«'"•  ^"<J  ^^  had  the  bTg 
sum  m  b.lls  of  large  denominations  with  him  that  h! 

b  ought  from  the  Yukon.  He  tucked  this  money  se- 
curely  away  under  the  soutane  he  was  now  wearing 
and  once  more  bent  over  the  priest.  wearing. 

He  had  now  to  dress  the  priest  in  his,  Raymond's 

more'd-ffl  ',r?  "°*  ["'^"^  ^-''-Pl-hed  it  Ts  even 
more  difficult  than  ,t  had  been  to  undress  the  man;  and 
besides  as  he  worked  now,  he  found  himself  fighting 
to  ZfT       'T'""u  ''«"'"''*  ""  '°''  °f  reckless  haste 

eemed  ttrh""!!  ;V^"u^*'  "''^'^^  "P°"  him.  It 
seemed  that  he  had  been  hours  at  the  work,  that  with 

every  second  now  the  villagers  in  full  cry  must  clme 

upon  him.    Curse  it,  could  he  never  button  that  coZ 

like  that!    The  vest  now!    Now  the  coat! 

He  stood  up  finally  at  the  end,  and  flirted  his  hand 
across  his  brow.  His  forehead  was  clammy  wet.  He 
shivered  a  little;  then  lips  tight,  he  pulled  himself  to! 
Zh.A  A      •""'*?''''''=  ""^■n.  absolutely  certain  that 

L  ?  .r'  r"""^'  °'  ^'^'  "°*'''"g  ""done  to  rob 
h.m  of  those  few  precious  hours  that  were  so  neces- 
sary  to  his  escape. 

He  nodded  after  a  moment  in  a  kind  of  ghastly  ap- 

his  neck!    There  remained  only  the  exchange  of  hats 

hat  would  betray  h.m?  He  dropped  his  own  hat  o? 
the  ground  a  yard  away  from  the  priest's  head  where 
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the  other's  hat  had  rolled,  picked  up  the  priest's  hat, 
and  put  it  on — then  bent  down  over  the  bag. 

i!e  lifted  his  head  suddenly,  straining  his  ears  to 
listen.  What  was  that !  Only  the  howl  and  unearthly 
moaning  of  the  wind?  It  must  have  been,  and  his 
nerves  were  becoming  over-strung,  for  the  wind  was 
blowing  from  the  direction  of  the  village,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  sound  he  had  thought  he  heard,  that  he 
could  not  have  defined,  had  come  from  the  other  di- 
rection. But  the  bag  I  Was  there  anything  in  it  that 
he  should  not  leave?  He  turned  the  flashlight  into  its 
interior,  began  to  rummage  through  its  contents — and 
then,  kneeling  there,  it  was  as  though  he  were  suddenly 
frozen  into  that  posture,  bereff  of  all  power  of  move- 
ment. 

It  was  only  a  lantern — but  it  seemed  as  thot^^  he 
were  bathed  in  a  blistering  flood  of  light  that  poured 
full  upon  him,  that  burst  suddenly,  without  warnng, 
from  around  the  turn  of  the  road  in  the  direction  away 
from  the  village.  He  felt  the  colour  ebb  from  his  face ; 
he  knew  a  sickly  consciousness  of  doom.  He  was 
caught — caught  in  the  priest's  clothes!  Shadowy  out- 
lined there,  was  a  horse  and  wagon.  A  woman,  carry- 
ing the  lantern,  was  running  toward  him — a  man  fol- 
lowed behind.  The  wind  rose  in  demoniacal  derision — 
the  damnable  wind  that,  responsible  for  everything  that 
night,  had  brought  tfaa  crowning  disaster  upon  him  ! 

A  girl'i  voice  rang  out  anxiously: 

"What  is  it?    Oh,  what  is  it?    What  has  happened?" 

Raymond  felt  himself  grow  unnaturally  calm.  He 
leaned  solicitously  over  the  priest's  form. 

"I  do  not  know" — he  was  speaking  with  sober  con- 
cern. "I  found  this  man  lying  here  as  I  came  along. 
He  has  a  wound  of  some  sort  in  his  head,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  he  is  desd." 
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man,  stepping  forward,  crossed  himself  hur- 


The 
riedly. 

The  girl,  with  a  sharp  little  cry,  knelt  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  priest— and  in  the  lantern's  glimmer 
Kaymond  caught  a  glimpse  of  great  dark  eyes,  of  tru- 
ant hair,  wind-tossed,  that  blew  about  a  young,  sweet 
face  that  was  full  now  of  troubled  sympathy. 

"And  you/'  she  said  quickly;  "you  are  the  new  cure, 
monsieur.  The  station  agent  told  us  you  had  come, 
and  we  drove  fast,  my  uncle  and  I,  to  try  and  catch  up 
with  you."  ^ 

Raymond's  eyes  were  on  the  priest's  form.  There 
was  no  need  to  simulate  concern  now,  it  was  genuine 
enough,  and  it  was  as  if  something  cold  and  icy  were 
closing  around  his  heart.  He  was  not  sure— great  God 
It  was  not  possible !— but  he  thought— he  thought  the 
priest  had  moved.  If  that  were  so,  he  was  oubly 
trapped !  Cries  came  suddenly  from  the  direction  of 
the  village,  from  the  direction  of  old  Mother  Blondin's 
house.  He  heard  himself  acknowledging  her  remark 
with  grave  deliberation. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am  Father  Aubert" 
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VOLEUR!  Thief  1  Murder!  Murder  I" 
—it  rose  a  high,  piercing  shriek,  and  the 
wind  seemed  to  catch  up  the  words  and 
eddy  them  around,  and  toss  them  hither 
and  thither  until  the  storm  and  the  night  and  the  woods 
were  full  of  ghouls  chanting  and  screaming  and  gib- 
bering their  hideous  melody :  "Foleur!  Thief !  Mur- 
der!   Murder!" 

The  girl,  from  the  other  side  of  the  prostrate  priest, 
rose  in  quick  alarm  to  her  feet,  and  lifted  the  lantern 
high  above  her  head  to  peer  down  the  road. 

"Listen !"  she  cried.  "What  does  it  mean?  See  the 
lights  there !    Listen !" 

The  lantern  lifted  now,  Raymond  could  no  longer 
see  the  priest's  face.  He  slipped  his  hand  in  desperate- 
ly under  the  man's  vest.  He  had  felt  there  once  before 
for  the  heart  beat  when  he  had  first  stumbled  upon  the 
other.  In  God's  name,  where  was  his  nerve!  He 
needed  it  now  more  than  he  had  ever  needed  it  in  all 
his  dare-devil  career  before.  He  had  thought  the  priest 
had  moved.  If  the  man  were  alive,  he,  Raymond,  was 
not  only  in  a  thousandfold  worse  case  than  if  he  had 
run  for  it  and  taken  his  chances — he  had  forfeited  what- 
ever chance  there  might  have  been  The  mere  fact 
that  he  had  attempted  to  disguise  himself,  to  assume 
the  priest's  garments  as  a  means  of  escape,  damned  him 
utterly,  irrevocably  upon  the  spot.  His  hand  pressed 
hard  against  the  other's  body.  Yes,  there  was  liu 
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there  a  faint  fluttering  of  the  heart     N,._       •. 

on  y  h  mself— a  fr^rr,^   •    I"  A    ^^ — ""•  '*  was 

LnimTLnV  of  S„    L".r;  ?""■'  u''''"=  ''"'  »' 

seized  k.:',;"  r  Thr:*'hT;!-  "^'^ ™p"'» 

standing  ther-      i-v    r       ■  T       ^  "°"^  *"d  wagon 
old  Mother  Blondin         "  ''°*''-    ^'  "^^  ^''^  "'^  hag, 

sort  of  gWm    cold    il       ,  "'"'"  ^'^"'""^  ''^"'^'^  » 
^ere  verfh^  ^"'"Posure.     The  stakes 
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"If  you  wa»t  your  life,  play  for  it!"  urged  a  voice 
within  him. 

The  old  hag,  in  an  abandoned  paroxysm  of  grief, 
rage  and  fury,  was  cursing,  and  shaking  her  lantern  and 
her  doubled  fist  at  the  priest;  and,  not  content  with 
that,  she  now  began  to  kick  viciously  at  the  unconscious 
form. 

Raymond  rose  from  his  knees,  and  laid  one  hand 
quietly  upon  her  arm. 

"Peace,  my  daughter!"  he  said  softly.  "You  are 
in  the  presence  of  Holy  Church,  and  in  the  presence 
perhaps  of  death." 

She  whirled  upon  him,  her  wrinkled  old  face,  if  pos- 
sible, contorted  more  furiously  than  before. 

"Holy  Church!"  she  raved.  "Holy  Church!  Ha, 
ha !  What  have  I  to  do  with  Holy  Church  that  kicked 
me  from  its  doors !  Will  Holy  Church  give  me  back 
my  son?  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  this,  you 
smooth-faced  hypocrite  I  It  is  the  law  I  want,  not  you 
to  stand  there  and  mumble  while  you  smugly  paw  your 
crucifix !" 

It  came  quick  and  sharp — an  angry  sibilant  murmur 
from  the  crowd,  a  threatening  forward  movement.  Me- 
chanically, Raymond's  fingers  fell  away  from  the  cruci- 
fix. It  was  the  crucifix,  dangling  from  his  neck,  that  he 
had  unconsciously  grasped  as  he  had  snatched  away  his 
hand  from  the  priest's  body — and  it  was  the  crucifix 
that,  equally  unconscious  of  it,  he  had  been  grasping 
ever  since.  Strange  that  in  his  agitation  he  should 
hn-.  e  grasped  at  a  crucifix !  Strange  that  the  act  and  his 
unconscious  poise,  as  he  held  the  crucifix,  should  have 
lent  verisimilitude  to  the  par*-  he  played,  the  role  in 
w+iich  he  sought  sanctuarr  *rom  death ! 

His  hand  ■  -sed  again  The  murmuring  ceased ;  the 
threatening  stir  was  instantly  checked      And  rfien  Ray- 
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g^lr'   "Th  ""'  ^°^  ^'"'*  '♦'^  »  wying."  he  said 
being  given  back  tot  r  a„d— " '"^  "P"''*  °'  »>"  -" 

utes  ago  to  SlusA.thT^  to  the  village  a  {.^  min- 
this  ™!„  her'eln^Ihf/oa'd'wrdid'it'lh'J"^'-    ''  '* 

tsrsirstrS^>5^-^'"^H::n^ 

while  he  was  r^HS"w?hL^s?„.?  "'^^^  °^  ^"^ 

Tl,»    I  J  I  '*°""er  that  she  is  beside  herself  " 
'^Th''  "^  ^"Jf^^'ng  and  crving  away 
The  law  I    The  law !    I  demand  theYa  w  on  him  f 

^  'jte  for  a  life,  heis  thTl'Srer  f  m;r,^^  ''^"'' 

.enrfe?Uporth/Tcet  ''r^ ^  1  ^f  ^'^  ^  ^i- 
abouthim.  VVhatwasTnoi^  T""'^  ^''"'^'^  '^"'''^y 
derstoodi    They  wTre  iT"  f  ".^"  "~''^'  ^'  """ 

wound      hTcouIH  IJ         «=""'"^t,on  of  the  other's 
He  could  gain  a  moment  or  two  that  way,  a 
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moment  in  which  to  think.  The  man,  though  still  un- 
conscious, was  moaning  constantly  now.  At  any  mo- 
ment the  priest  might  regain  his  senses.  One  thing 
was  crucial,  vital — in  some  way  he  must  manoeuvre  so 
that  the  other  should  not  be  removed  from  his  own  im- 
mediate surveillance  until  he  could  find  some  loophole 
of  escape.  Once  the  man  began  to  talk,  unless  he,  Ray- 
mond, were  beside  the  other  to  stop  the  man's  mouth, 
or  at  least  to  act  as  interpreter  for  the  other's  ramblings 
— the  man  was  sure  to  ramhlr  at  first,  or  at  least  people 
could  be  made  to  believe  e" — he,  Raymond,  would  be 
cornered  like  a  rat  in  a  f'^dp,  and,  more  to  be  feared 
even  than  the  law,  the  villagers,  in  their  fury  at  the 
sacrilege  they  would  consider  he  had  put  upon  them 
in  the  desecration  of  their  priest,  would  show  him  scant 
ceremony  and  little  mercy. 

He  was  cool  enough  now,  quite  cool — with  the  grim 
coolness  of  a  man  who  realises  that  his  life  depends 
upon  his  keeping  his  head.  Still  he  bent  over  the  priest. 
He  heard  a  girl's  voice  speaking  rapidly — that  would 
be  the  girl  with  the  great  dark  eyes  who  had  come  upon 
him  with  the  lantern,  for  there  was  no  other  woman 
here  now  since  he  had  got  rid  temporarily  of  that 
damnable  old  hag. 

".  .  .  It  is  Father  Aubert,  the  new  cure.  Labbee, 
at  the  station,  told  us  he  had  arrived  unexpectedly.  Wc 
have  brought  his  trunk  that  he  was  going  to  send  for 
in  the  morning,  and  we  drove  fast  hoping  to  catch  up 
with  him  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  walk  all  the 
way.  We  found  him  here  kneeling  beside  that  man 
there,  that  he  had  stumbled  over  as  he  came  along. 
Labbee  told  us,  too,  of  the  other.  He  said  the  man 
seemed  anxious  to  avoid  Monsieur  le  Cure,  and  hung 
around  the  station  until  Father  Aubert  had  got  well 
started  toward  St.  Marleau.    He  must  have  taken  the 
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IhtZft  *"•""'.  °^  *";  '"'"'''  "°t  have  been  here 
■head  of  Monsieur  le  Cure,  and " 

th^!JJ!'°Ai"l'^l^  '"*"  **  "P"*  travelling  bag  on 
thlTl  \""^'^r'  *«?''  ""t  the  first  article  coming 
to  hand  that  would  at  all  serve  the  purpose,  a  shirt 
and.  tearing  .t.  made  pretense  at  binding  u^p  the  prIesS 

"My  thanks  to  you,  mademoiselle  I"  he  muttered 
soberly  under  his  breath.    "If  it  were  not  foHhe  « 

This  het'  r*'- r'"    ^"^  '''^"««''^  ^'-  *houWe^, 

h"s  lips  '  ^  ^"^''^'^  '"^^'  ^''^""'^  "PO" 

The  girl  had  ceased  speaking.    They  were  all  dus- 

hZiVZt  '"'"h  ""^^<?"«  '"'"•  Shor't  exclamltion  , 
bearmg  l.ttle  evidence  of  good  vill  toward  the  uncon 
SC.OUS  man,  came  from  first  one  .nd  then  another 

■  ThP^TT'u-  •  ••.?'  '""^  '"'"s '"  """y  ««i 

...    1  he  better  for  him  if  he  dies  there!  What 

does  It  matter,  the  blackguard!  .  .  ." 
Raymond  rose  to  his  feet. 

in  Zt^L^'  %"^  «Pr°vingly.    "It  is  not  for  us  to  think 
in  that  way.    For  us,  there  is  only  a  very  badly  wounded 

Z1  fir?  ''^°r^'  r  *'^'P  ^"'^  "-  We  Zill  gte 
tht  first,  am'  leave  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  those  who 

Sf  vou  1  f';?  *°  ^"'^^'.''r  '^  ^'  ''""•    See  now,  some 

villi  ,        "m"*^  °"  ""y  '"P-  ""'l  ^«  '^i"  get  to  the  ' 
village  as  quickly  as  we  can." 

It  was  a  strange  procession  then  that  began  to  wend 
us  way  toward  the  village  of  St.  Marleau.  ^T^e  wlgon 

aLZf/;^^   "^'""u  ?:,  l'"'"S  ^■"''   •"■«   back   prooped 
aga,„s   the  seat,  Ijeld  the  priest's  head  upon  his  knees. 

See,     W>K  r'^  '^'  ^^'  ^"'^ ''"  ""^le  resumed  their 
places.    With  the  unconscous  man  stretched  .nit  at  fu'l 
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length  there  was  no  room  for  the  trunk ;  but,  eager  to 
be  of  service  to  their  new  cure,  so  kind  and  gentle  and 
tender  to  even  a  criminal  for  whom  the  law  held  noth- 
ing in  reserve  but  the  gallows  and  a  rope,  who  was 
tolerant  even  of  Mother  Blondin  in  her  blasphemies, 
the  villagers  quarrelled  amongst  themselves  for  the 
privilege  of  carrying  it. 

They  moved  slowly — that  the  wounded  man  might 
not  be  too  severely  jarred.  Constantly  the  numbers 
around  the  wagon  were  augmented.  Women  began  to 
appear  amongst  them.  The  entire  village  was  aroused. 
St.  Marleau  in  all  its  history  had  known  no  such  ex- 
citement before.  A  murder  in  St.  Marleau — and  the 
murderer  caught,  and  dying  they  said,  was  being 
brought  back  to  the  village  in  the  arms  of  the  young 
cure,  who  had,  a  cause  even  for  added  excitement,  ar- 
rived that  evening  instead  of  to-morrow  as  had  been 
expected.  Tongues  clacked  and  wagged.  It  was  like 
a  furious  humming  accompaniment  to  the  howling  of 
the  wind.  But  out  of  respect  to  the  cure  who  held  the 
dying  man  on  his  knees,  they  did  not  press  too  closely 
about  the  wagon. 

They  passed  the  "tavern,"  which  was  lighted  now 
in  every  window,  and  some  left  the  wagon  at  this  point 
and  went  to  the  "tavern,"  and  others  who  had  col- 
lected at  the  "tavern"  joined  the  wagon.  They  be- 
gan to  descend  the  hill.  And  now  along  the  road  be- 
low,  to  right  and  left,  light:  twinkled  from  every 
house.  They  met  people  coming  up  the  hill.  There 
were  even  children  now. 

Head  bent  over  the  priest,  that  twisted  smile  was 
back  on  Raymond's  lips.  The  man  moaned  at  inter- 
vals, but  showed  no  further  sign  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. Would  the  other  live — or  die?  Ray- 
mond's hands,  hidden  under  the  priest's  head,  were 
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in  response  to  the  side  of  the  wagon,  and  Raymond, 
listening,  caught  snatches  of  the  terse,  low-toned  in- 
structions that  were  given. 

".  .  .  .  The  doctor  at  Tournayville,  and  at  the  same 

time  the  police  .  .  .  yes— to-night  ...  at  once " 

"Bien  sir  I"  said  the  villager  briskly,  and  disappeared 
in  the  crowd. 

Then  the  girl  spoke.  Raymond  could  not  hear  very 
distinctly,  but  it  was  something  about  her  mother  being 
unprepared,  and  from  that  about  a  room  downstairs, 
and  he  guessed  that  they  were  discussing  where  they 
would  take  the  wounded  man. 

He  straightened  up  suddenly.  That  was  a  subject 
which  concerned  him  very  intimately.  There  was  only 
one  place  where  the  priest  could  go,  and  that  was  where 
he,  Raymond,  went.  They  were  on  the  village  street 
now,  and,  twisting  his  head  around  to  look  ahead,  he 
could  make  out  the  shadowy  form  of  the  church  steeple 
close  at  hand. 

"Monsieur,"  he  called  quietly  to  the  man  on  the  seat, 
"we  will  take  this  poor  fellow  to  the  presbytere,  of 
course." 

"Oh,  but.  Father  Aubert"— the  girl  turned  toward 
him  quickly— "we  were  just  speaking  of  that.  It  would 
not  be  at  all  comfortable  for  you.  You  see,  even  your 
own  room  there  will  not  be  ready  for  you,  since  you 
were  not  expected  to-night,  and  you  will  have  to  take 
Father  AUard's,  so  that  if  this  man  went  there,  too, 
there  would  be  no  bed  at  all  for  you." 

"I  hardly  think  I  shall  need  any  bed  to-night,  made- 
moiselle," Raymond  said  gravely.  "The  man  appears 
to  be  in  a  very  critical  condition.  I  know  a  little  some- 
thing of  medicine,  and  I  could  not  think  of  leaving  him 
until— I  think  I  heard  your  uncle  say  they  were  going 
to  Tournayville  for  a  doctor— until  the  doctor  arrives. 
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"Yes,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  the  man,  screwing 
around  in  his  seat,  "that  is  so.  I  have  sent  for  the  doc- 
tor, and  also  for  the  police — ^but  it  is  eight  miles  to 
Tournayville,  and  on  a  night  like  this  there  will  be  a 
long  while  to  wait,  even  if  the  doctor  is  to  be  found  at 
once." 

"You  have  done  well,  monsieur,"  commended  Ray- 
mond— ^but  under  his  breath,  with  a  savage,  ironical 
jeer  at  himself,  he  added:  "And  especially  about  the 
police    urseyou!" 

"But,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  insisted  the  girl  anxiously, 
"I  am  sure  that " 

"Mademoiselle  is  very  kind,  and  it  is  very  thought- 
ful of  her,"  Raymond  interposed  gratefully;  "but  un- 
der the  circumstances  I  think  the  presbytere  will  be 
best.    Yes;  I  think  we  must  decide  on  the  presbytere." 

"But,  yes,  certainly— if  that  is  Monsieur  le  Cure's 
wish,"  agreed  the  man.  "Monsieur  le  Cure  should 
know  best.  Valeric,  jump  down,  and  run  on  ahead  to 
tell  your  mother  that  we  are  coming." 

Valerie  I  So  that  was  the  girl's  name  I  It  seemed 
a  strangely  incongruous  thought  that  here,  with  his 
back  against  the  wall,  literally  fighting  for  his  life,  the 
name  should  seem  somehow  to  be  so  appropriate  to  that 
dark-eyed  face,  with  its  truant,  wind-tossed  hair,  that 
had  come  upon  him  so  suddenly  out  of  the  darkness; 
that  face,  sweet,  troubled,  in  distress,  that  he  had 
glimpsed  for  an  instant  in  the  lantern's  light.  Valerie  I 
But  what  was  her  other  name?  What  had  her  mother 
to  do  with  the  presbytere,  that  the  uncle  should  have 
sent  her  on  with  that  message?  And  who  was  the 
uncle,  this  man  here,  and  what  was  his  name?  And 
how  much  of  all  this  was  he,  as  Father  Aubert,  sup- 
posed already  to  know?  The  cure  of  the  village,  Father 
Allard — ^what  correspondence,  for  instance,  had  passed 
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between  him  and  Father  Aubert?  A  hundred  ques- 
tions were  on  his  lips.  He  dared  not  ask  a  single  one. 
They  had  turned  in  off  the  road  now  and  were  passing 
by  the  front  of  the  church.  He  lowered  his  head  close 
down  to  the  priest's.  The  man  still  moaned  in  that 
same  low  and,  as  it  were,  purely  mechanical  way.  Some 
one  in  the  crowd  spoke : 

"They  are  taking  him  to  the  preshytere." 

At  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  amongst  the  bobbing  lan- 
terns, surrounded  by  awe-struck  children  and  nr>  less 
awe-struck  women,  he  saw  the  trunk  being  trundled 
along  by  two  men,  each  grasping  one  end  by  the  handle. 

The  crowd  took  up  its  spokesman's  lead. 

".  .  .  To  the  preshytere.  .  .  .  They  are  going  to 
the  preshytere.  .  .  .  The  cure  is  taking  him  to  the 
preshytere.  ..." 

"Yes,  damn  you!"  gritted  Raymond  between  his 
teeth.  "To  the  preshytere — for  the  devil's  masquer- 
ade!" 
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CHAPTER   VII 

AT  THE    PRESBYTfeRE 

IT  was  Valerie  who  held  the  lamp;  and  beside  her 
m   the   doorway   stood   a   gentle-faced,   silver- 
haired,  sl.m  little  old  lady— and  the  latter  was 
another  Valerie,  only  a  Valerie  whom  the  years 
m  their  passing  had  touched  in  a  gentle,  kindly  way,  as 
though  the  whitening  hair  and  the  age  creeping  upon 
her  were  but  a  crowning.    And  Raymond,  turning  to 
mount  the  stoop  of  the  presbytere,  as  some  of  the  vil- 
lagers lifted  the  wounded  priest  from  the  wagon,  drew 
his  breath  in  sharply,  and  for  an  instant  faltered  in  his 
step.    It  was  as  though,  framed  there  in  the  doorway, 
those  two  forms  of  the  women,  those  two  faces  that 
seemed  to  radiate  an  innate  sanctify,  were  like  guardian 
angels  to  bar  the  w?-     gainst  a  hideous  and  sacrilegious 
mvasion  of  some  h  ;.y  thing  within.     And  Vallrie's 
eyes,  those  great,  deep,  dark  eyes  burned  into  him.  And 
her  face,  that  he  saw  now  for  the  first  time  plainly 
was  very  beautiful,  and  with  a  beauty  that  was  not  of 
feature  alone— for  her  expression  seemed  to  write  a 
sort  of  creed  upon  her  face,  a  creed  that  frankly  mir- 
rored  faith  in  all  around  her,  a  faith  that,  never  hav- 
ing  been  startled,  or  dismayed,  or  disillusioned,  and 
knowing  no  things  for  evil,  accepted  all  things  for 
good.  ° 

And  Raymond's  step  faltered.    It  seemed  as  though 

he  had  never  seen  a  woman's  face  like  that— that  it 

was  holding  him  now  in  a  thrall  that  robbed  his  sur- 

roundings  momentarily  of  their  danger  and  their  peril 
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And  then,  the  next  instant,  tliat  voice  within  him  was 

'P'fylllf  fo^oTr  it  whispered  fiercely.  "What  are  you 
doing!  If  you  want  your  life,  play  for  it  1  Look  around 
youl  A  false  move,  a  rational  word  from  the  lips  ot 
that  limp  thing  they  are  carrying  there  behmd  you, 
and  these  people,  who  believe  where  you  mock,  who 
would  kneel  if  you  but  lifted  your  hand  in  sign  of  bene- 
diction, would  turn  upon  you  with  the  merciless  fury  ot 
wild  beasts  1  You  fool!  You  fool!  Do  you  like  the 
feel  of  hemp,  as  it  tightens  around  your  ncckl 

And  then  Raymond  lifted  his  head,  and  his  eyes, 
and  with  measured  pace  walked  forward  up  the  steps 
to  where  the  two  women  stood. 

Valerie's  introduction  was  only  another  warning  to 
him  to  be  upon  his  guard— she  seemed  to  imply  that 
he  naturally  knew  her  mother's  name.  ^ 

"Father  Aubert,  this  is  my  mother,'   she  said. 

With  a  sort  of  old-world  grace,  the  elder  woman 

bowed.  . .      ...     ,,   .    ^ 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  she  said  quickly,  what  a 
terrible  thing  to  have  happened !  Valerie  has  just  told 
me  And  what  a  welcome  to  the  parish  for  you  I  ^  INot 
even  a  room,  with  that  pauvre  unfortunate,  miserable 

and  murderer  though  he  is,  and "  ^^ 

"But  it  is  a  welcome  of  the  heart,  I  can  see  that, 
Raymond  interposed,  and  smiled  gravely,  and  took 
both  of  the  old  lady's  hands  in  his  own.  And  that 
is  worth  far  more  than  the  room,  which,  in  any  case,  1 
shall  hardly  need  to-night.  It  is  you,  not  I,  who  should 
have  cause  to  grumble,  for,  to  my  own  unexpected  ar- 
rival, I  bring  you  the  added  trouble  and  inconvenience 
of  this  very  badly  wounded  and,  I  fear,  dying  man. 

"But— that  I"  she  exclaimed  simply.    "But  Monsieur 
le  Cure  would  never  have  thought  of  doing  otherwise! 
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Valerie  meant  only  kindness,  but  she  should  not  have 
made  any  other  suggestion.  It  is  for  nothing  else,  if 
not  this,  the  presbyterel  Le  pauvre  miserable" — she 
crossed  herself  reverently — "even  if  he  has  blood  that 
is  not  his  own  upon  him." 

They  were  coming  up  the  steps,  carrying  the  wound- 
ed priest. 

"This  way  1"  said  the  little  old  lady  softly.  "Valerie, 
dear,  hold  your  lamp  so  that  they  can  see.  Ah,  le 
pauvre  miserable;  ah,  Monsieur  le  Cure !" 

The  girl  leading,  they  passed  down  a  short  hallway, 
entered  a  bedroom  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  Valerie 
set  the  lamp  upon  the  table. 

Raymond  motioned  to  the  men  to  lay  the  priest  upon 
the  bed.  He  glanced  quietly  about  him,  as  he  moved 
to  the  priest's  side.  He  must  get  these  people  away — 
there  were  reasons  why  he  should  be  alone.  Alone  I 
His  brain  was  like  some  horrible,  swirling  vortex.  Why 
alone?  For  what  reasons?  Not  that  hellish  purpose 
that  had  flashed  so  insidiously  upon  him  out  there  on 
the  ride  down  to  the  presbyterel  Not  that!  Strange 
how  outwardly  calm,  how  deadly  calm,  how  composed 
and  self-possessed  he  was,  when  such  a  thought  had 
even  for  an  instant's  space  found  lodgment  in  his  soul. 
It  was  well  that  he  was  calm,  he  would  need  to  be 
calm — he  was  doing  what  that  inner  monitor  had  told 
him  to  do — he  was  playing  the  game — he  v/as  playing 
for  his  life.  Well,  he  had  only  to  dismiss  these  men 
now,  who  hung  so  curiously  awe-struck  about  the  bed, 
and  then  get  rid  of  the  women — no,  they  had  gone  now ; 
Valerie,  with  her  beautiful,  face,  and  those  great  dark 
eyes;  and  the  mother,  whose  gray  hair  did  not  seem 
to  bring  age  with  it  at  all,  and — no,  they  were  back 
again — no,  they  were  not — those  were  not  women's 
steps  entering  the  room. 
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He  had  been  making  pretence  at  loosening  the 
priest's  collar,  and  he  looked  up  now.  The  trunk  1  He 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  trunk.  The  newcomers 
were  two  men  carrying  the  trunk.  They  set  it  down 
against  the  wall  near  the  door.  It  was  a  little  more 
than  probable  that  they  had  seized  the  opoortunity  af- 
forded by  the  trunk  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
room.  They  would  be  favoured  amongst  their  fellows 
without  1  They,  too,  hats  in  hand,  stared,  curious  and 
awe-struck,  toward  the  bed. 

"Thank  you,  all  of  you,"  Raymond  heard  himself 
saying  in  a  low  tone.  "But  go  now,  my  friends,  go 
quietly;  madame  and  her  .laughter  will  give  me  any 
further  assistance  that  may  be  needed." 

They  filed  obediently  from  the  room— on  tiptoe— 
their  coarse,  heavy  boots  squeaking  the  more  loudly 
therefor.  Raymond's  hands  sought  the  priest  s  collar 
again,  to  loosen  it  this  time  with  a  definite  object  in 
view  He  had  changed  only  his  outer  garments  with 
the  other.  He  dared  not  have  the  priest  undressed  un- 
til  he  had  made  sure  that  there  were  no  tell-tale  marks 
on  the  underclothing;  a  laundry  number,  perhaps,  that 
the  police  would  pounce  instantly  upon.  He  tound 
himself  experiencing  a  sort  of  facetious  soul-gnn— de- 
tectives  always  laid  great  stress  upon  laundry  marks  1 

Again  he  was  interrupted.  With  the  collar  lu  his 
hand,  his  own  collar,  that  he  had  removed  now  from 
the  priest's  neck,  he  turned  to  see  Valerie  and  ler 
mother  entering  the  room.  They  were  very  capable, 
those  two— too  capable!  They  we  e  carrying  basins 
of  water,  and  cloths  that  were  obviously  intended  for 
bandages.  He  had  not  meant  to  use  any  bandages,  he 
had  meant  to — what?  ,       t-   r  a 

He  forced  a  grave  smile  of  approval  to  his  lips,  ana 
nodded  his  head. 
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pri^J"  elder  woman  glanced  about  her  a  little  in  sur- 

Th'i^°»'  "f,^^l'"%''  8°"*'"  «''«  exclaimed.     "Tlens/ 

ImhT     '    ^f  ^  '';"  ""  *'"'=  °f  'hem  back,  and  he 
will  help  you  undress  /.  pauvre,  Father  Aubert  " 

It  was  only  an  instant  before  Raymond  an<iw,.r^rl. 

but  It  seemed,  before  he  did  so,  that  h'ehad  been  to' 

ng  m  a  kmd  of  panic  for  long  minutes  draVged  out  in' 

termmably  to  that  inner  voice  that  kep?  teE  him  to 

thcVhlT^^-''-  '^l  «''^''  ''^'^  ^h"  °"'y  foolVst 

me^ts     s£  I   '"T"''""*  'i"'^  unexpected  denou  - 

bl  undressed    w^^  'l^^"'""^  '^''  '^'  '"^"  should 
DC  undressed;  whereas  the  man  must  under  no  circum 

stances  be  undressed  until— until "'" 

I  think  perhaps  we  had  better  not  attempt  it  in  hi, 
condit.on  until  the  doctor  arrives,  madan^e  •'  he "aid 
S'h  *^°"8''Ff""^«  though  his  ;ords  w  wei^t  d 
Zt  v^T"-  ^'  ""'e^'  do  far  more  harmThan 
good     For  the  present,  I  think  it  would  be  bettTr  ^m" 

a'SbS  '^^:^'  -'  -^^  '■-  "  -^°-l^e 

a  iS  tJhj'"'?  '1  '°u''. '.''j^  Valerie-,he  had  moved 
a  little  table  to  the  bedside,  and  -va»  arranging  the 
basins  of  water  and  the  cloths  upon  it.  ^  ^ 

Of  course!"   agreed  the  little  old  lady  simolv 
Monsieur  le  Cure  knows  best."  ^     ^  ^' 

Shi' «!;  ","''^  ^^'"i"'  ,''P'^'''"e  '"  hushed  tones,  as 

aceunon  thAT"  ^TK^','^'-  ^^'''''  blood-stai^ed  ' 
tace  upon  the  bed,  "and  I  thmk  it  is  a  mercy  that  Father 

wise  the  doctor  might  be  too  late.     I  will  help  vou 

Mons.eurleCure-everything  is  ready."  ^  ^    ' 

He  knew  nothing  about  medicine— there  was  noth- 
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"I  am  afraid,  mademoiselle,"  he  said  soberly,  "that 
my  knowledge  it  far  too  inadequate  for  such  a  case  as 

"We  will  be  ..ble  to  do  something  at  least,  father" 
—there  was  a  brave,  troubled  smile  in  her  eyes  as  she 
lifted  them  for  an  instant  to  his;  and  then,  bendmg 
forward,  with  deft  fingers  she  removed  the  torn  piece 
of  shirt  from  the  wounded  man's  head. 

And  then,  becween  them,  while  th.  mother  watched 
and  wrung  out  the  cloths,  they  dressed  the  wound,  a 
ghastly,  unsightly  thing  across  the  side  of  the  man  s 
skull— only  it  wa.  Valerie,  not  he,  who  was  efficient. 
And  strangely,  as  once  before,  but  a  little  while  before, 
when  out  there  in  front  of  the  house,  it  T-as  Valerie,  and 
not  the  man,  and  not  the  wound,  and  not  the  peril  in 
which  he  stood  that  was  dominant,  swaying  him  tor 
the  moment.    There  was  a  wondrous  tenderness  in  her 
hands  as  she  worked  with  the  bandages,  and  some- 
times  her  hands  touched  his;  and  sometimes,  dose  to- 
gether,  as  they  lean'.;d  over  the  bed  together,  her  hair, 
dark,  luxuriant,  brushed  his  cheek;  and  the  low-collared 
blouse  disclosed  a  bare  and  perfect  throat  that  was 
white  like  ivory;  and  ±e  half  parted  lips  were  tender 
like  the  touch  of  her  fingers;  and  m  her  face  at  sight 
of  the  gruesome  wound,  bringing  an  added  white.iess, 
was  dismay,  and  struggling  with  dismay  was  a  wistful 
earnestness  and  resolution  that  was  born  of  her  wom- 
an's sympathy;  and  she  seemed  to  steal  upon  and  per- 
vade his  senses  as  though  she  were  some  dream-created 
vision,  for  she  was  not  reality  at  all  since  his  sub- 
consciousness told  him  that  in  actual  reality  no  one  ex- 
isted at  all  except  that  moaning  thing  upon  the  bed- 
that  moaning  thmg  upon  the  bed  and  himself— him- 
self, who  seemed  to  be  swinging  by  a  precarious  hold, 
from  which  erM  th.m  his  fingers  ^erc  slipping  away, 
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"vV*^"!'  ^°«??'|;"  «byss  that  yawned  below  him. 

Valerie  I    Valerie  I"    He  wa,  repeating  her  name  to 

himself  as  though  calling  to  her  for  aid  from  the  edge 

of  that  black  gulf,    nd 

"F-.oll"  jeered  that  inner  voice.  "Have  you  never 
seen  a  pretty  giil  before?  She'd  be  the  first  to  turn 
upon  you,  :f  she  knew  1" 

"You  lie  I"  retorted  another  self. 
"Where's   Three-Ace   Artie   gone?"   inquired   the 
voice  with  cold  contempt. 

Raymond  straightened  vp.  Valerie,  turning  from 
the  bed,  gathered  the  basins  and  soiled  cloths  together, 
and  moveJ  quietly  from  the  room. 

"Will  he  live,  father?"— it  was  the  little  gray-haired 
wimaa,  Valerie  s  mother,  Valerie's  older  self,  who 
was  looking  up  into  his  face  so  anxiously,  whose  lips 
quivered  a  little  as  ihe  spoke. 

Would  the  man  live/  A  devil's  laugh  seemed  sud- 
denly  to  possess  Raymond's  soul.  They  would  be 
alcwie  together,  that  gasping,  white-faced  thing  on  the 
bed,  .nd  himself;  they  would  be  alone  together  before 
the  doctor  came— he  would  see  to  that.  There  had 
been  interruption,  confusion  .  .  .  his  brain  itself  was 
confusion  .  .  .  extraneous  thoughts  had  intervened  . 
but  they  would  be  alone  presently.  And— great  God ! 
—what  hellish  mockery!— she  asked  him  if  this  man 
would  live/ 

"I  am  afraid"— he  was  not  looking  at  her;  his 
hand,  clutching  at  the  skirt  of  the  soutane  he  wore, 
closed  and  tight.ied  and  clenched— "I  am  afraid  he 
will  not  live." 

'.,  !e  paitvre/"  she  whispered,  and  her  eyes  filled 

wth  tears.     "Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  do  not  know 

these  things  so  well  as  you.     it  is  true  that  he  is  a 

very  guilty  man,  but  is  not  God  very  good  and  tender 
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and  full  of  compassion,  father?  Oh,  I  should  not 
dare  to  say  these  things,  for  it  is  you  who  know  what 
is  right  and  best" — she  had  caught  his  sleeve,  and  was 
leading  him  across  the  room.  "And  Mother  Church, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  is  very  merciful  and  very  tender  and 
very  compassionate  too — and,  oh — and,  oh — can  there 
not  be  mercy  and  love  even  for  such  as  he — must  he 
lose  his  soul  too,  as  well  as  his  life?" 

Raymond,  in  a  blind,  wondering  way,  stared  at  her. 
The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheelcs  now.  They 
had  halted  before  a  low,  old-fashioned  cupboard,  an 
armoire  much  like  the  armoire  in  the  old  hag's  house, 
and  now  she  opened  the  doors  in  the  lower  portion,  and 
tooK  out  a  worn  and  rusty  black  leather  bag,  and  set 
it  upon  the  top  of  the  armoire. 

"It  is  only  to  show  you  where  it  is,  father,  if — if  it 
might  be  so — even  for  him — the  Sacrament" — and, 
turning,  she  crossed  the  room,  and  meeting  Valerie 
upon  the  threshold  drew  the  girl  away  with  her,  and 
closed  the  door  softly. 

It  was  a  bag  such  as  the  parish  priests  carried  with 
them  on  their  visits  to  the  sick  and  dying.  Raymond 
eyed  it  sullenly.    The  Sacrament ! 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  thatl"  he  snarled  beneath 
his  breath. 

"Are  you  not  a  priest  of  God?" 

He  whirled  like  a  flash,  startled,  sweeping  his  glances 
around  the  room.  And  then  he  laughed  in  smothered, 
savage  relief.  It  was  only  that  voice  within  that  chose 
a  cursed  mockery  this  time  to  put  him  upon  his  guard. 

He  was  staring  now  at  the  sprawled  form  on  the 
bed,  at  a  red  stain  that  was  already  creeping  through 
the  fresh  bandages.  His  face  grew  hard  and  set;  a 
flush  came  and  died  away,  leaving  it  an  ashen  gray. 

And  then  he  stepped  to  the  door — and  listened — and 
locked  it. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

rHOU  SHALT  NOT  KILL 

I^afr?,T''-  "  *''°"8f'  "'<=  "illncM  of  death  were 
already  m  the  room ;  u  stillness  that  was  horHb  e 
and  unncrymg  .n  contrast  with  the  shrill  sw  r  in" 
pound  ofttr,r'r' ""'  '\  '^"^  -"  -^ 

hand  benelth  thrjntws  "'  "'°"  ''"'  •'""  ^'"^  « 
in  "ar?:hat"llnls"th"e'  a'^'  "'°"''^'  ^"'"^  '^"- 

the  rocky  beach-and  thiriL  .  a"  .t-vere'd  an^ 
HTiggled,  Hnd  advanced,  and  receded  J  ^  ^  I  ^ 
an  uncanny  ghostlike  aspect  to  the  btrkn  I^H  ** 
he  strained  his  eves  oat  %,(  th.  "'^j  '«"  ;  ana.  as 
suddenly  and  drew  back  171^°'''  ''^'''•'«^dered 
snarled  fiercely  to  himself  W  1  "?'  '"'*'"*  '»* 
because  it  waJ  buJ^olide^a^dtlt^^^^^^ 
were  runnmg  high  and  creaming  along  th    shore  rH. 

rSrS"'^^''  ".'P'"«'  ^hafingafhisX;:  '  he'hor^ 
nble  pr  ckling  as  the  rough  strands  grew  taut  I 

w.>^\-  T'"''^  '*  ^'''  '^'°^'  mechanically    rubbing  it 
with  his  fingers  mechanically— and,  as  fiercX  «^K 

nor  Child.    There  was  a  sure  way  out  from  that 
99 
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dangling  noose,  cornered,  trapped  though  he  was — and 
he  knew  the  way  now.  He  reached  up  and  drew  down 
the  window  shade,  and  passed  quickly  to  the  other  win- 
dow and  drew  down  the  shade  there  as  well. 

And  then  he  turned,  and  stepped  to  the  bed,  and  bent 
over  the  priest. 

There  was  the  underclothing  first.  He  must  make 
sure  of  that — that  there  would  be  no  marks  of  identi- 
fication— that  there  would  be  nothing  to  rise  up  against 
him,  a  mute  and  mocking  witness  to  his  undoing.  He 
loosened  the  man's  clothing.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  take  ofl  the  outer  garments.  It  was  much  easier  here 
with  the  man  on  a  bed,  and  a  light  in  the  room  than  it 
had  been  out  there  on  the  road,  and — ah  1  Lips  cor-.- 
pressed,  he  nodded  sharply  to  himself.  The  under- 
garments were  new.  That  precluded  laundry  marks — 
unless  the  man  had  had  some  marking  put  upon  them 
himself.  No,  there  was  nothing — nothing  but  the 
maker's  tag  sewn  in  on  the  shirt  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
He  turned  the  priest  over  on  the  bed  to  complete  his 
examination.  There  was  nothing  on  any  other  part  of 
the  garments.  The  socks,  then,  perhaps?  He  pulled 
up  the  trousers'  legs  hurriedly.  No,  there  was  noth- 
ing there,  either.  He  reached  out  to  turn  the  priest 
over  again — and  paused.  He  could  snip  that  maker's 
tag  from  the  neck  of  the  shirt  just  as  easily  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  man  now  lay,  and — and  the  man's 
face  would  not  be  staring  up  at  him.  There  was  a 
cursed,  senseless  accusation  in  that  white  face,  and  the 
lip  muscles  twitched  as  though  the  man  were  about  to 
shout  aloud,  to  scream  out — murder!  If  only  the  fool 
had  died  out  there  in  the  woods,  and  would  stop  that 
infernal  low  moaning  noise,  and  those  strangling  in- 
halations as  he  gasped  for  breath! 

Automatically,   Raymond's  fingers  sought  his  pen- 
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returned  the  knife  to  the  vest  pocket  !nS  £ked  Se 
little  tag  away  m  one  of  his  own  norkVt«.  fi,      u       1 

room     H,s  hand,  cr.p,  „„,,  and  adJancd  toS  t 

m3  ♦    f  ^^*  '''^  *>"*  f"ne  he  had  allowed  his 

hS   h-      .T'  '  '°"."f  ^  ^^P^"»'°"  that  would  fit  the 
black  thing  that  was  in  his  soul. 

A  bead  of  sweat  spurted  out  from  his  forehead     His 

were  airthetw"""''  ""'  *"^^'  ^"^  ^-^""t  tEy 
He  1,!^  1  r"P'"S  "•='•■"  to  the  priestV  throat 
He  had  only  to  keep  on  forcing  them  on  their  way 
•  .  .  and  It  was  not  very  far  to  en  anj       ^ 

t:v  r'"  °"'^  ^^''^  ^"  ■-'-°-  God;  if  h"a't  whit: 

face  would  not  stare  up  at  him  like  that     .      the  «„« 
were  closed  of  course  .  .  .  but  still  it  stared.  ^ 

Raymond  touched  his  lips  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
and  agam  and  again  circled  the  room^ith  ^7"?^!' 

thl^  n    f    '°""^°'^y  '^"'  ""^^''^e  the  window?    Was 
that  a  step  out  there  in  the  passageway?    Were  those 
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voices  that  chattered  and  g"'bb"ed  from  everywhere? 

He  jerked  back  his  hands,  and  they  fell  to  h.s  sides, 
and  he  shivered.  What  was  it?  What  was  the  mat- 
ter'  What  was  it  that  he  had  to  do?  It  wasn  t  mur- 
der'  That  was  a  lie !  The  man  wouldn't  live  anyhow, 
but"he  might  live  long  enough  to  talk.  It  was  h.s  Me 
or  the  other's,  wasn't  it?  If  he  were  caught  "ow,  there 
was  no  power  on  earth  could  save  h.m.  On  earth? 
What  did  he  mean  by  that?  What  other  power  was 
there?    It  was  only  a  trite  phrase  he  had  used. 

What  was  he  hesitating  about?     It  was  the  only 

chance  he  had.  .  , 

"Get  it  done!     Get  it  done,  and  over  with,  you 
squeamish  fooll"  prodded  that  inner  voice  savagely 

His  hands  crept  out  again.    Of  course  1    Of  course  I 
He  knew  that.    He  must  get  it  done  and  ovsr  with 
Only—only,  great  God,  why  did  h.s  hands  tremble  so! 
He  lifted  one  of  them  to  his  forehead  and  drew  it  away 
dripping  wet.    What  did  that  voice  want  to  keep  nag- 
ging him  fori    He  knew  what  he  had  to  do     It  was 
fhe  only  way.    If  the  priest  were  dead,  he,  Raymond, 
would  be  safe.     There  would  be  no  question  as  to 
who  the  murderer  of  Blondin  was-and  the  priest 
would  be  buried  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.    And 
_ves !    He  had  it  all  now.    It  was  almost  top  simple  1 
He,  Raymond,  as  the  cur6  of  the  village,  after  a  day 
or   wo,  would  meet  with  an  accident     A  boating  ace- 
dent-yes,  that  was  it!    They  would  find  an  upturned 
boat  and  his  hat  floating  on  the  water  P"haps-bu 
they  would  never  find  the  body!    He  need  only,  m  the 
interval  of  those  few  days,  gather  together  from  some- 
where some  clothes  into  which  he  could  change   hide 
Tthe  woods  after  the  "accident,"  and  at  n.ght  make  h.s 

final  escape.  .     .        ..  „m„     iit>_- 

"Of  course !"  snapped  the  voice  impatienUy.      A  re 
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further"-"*  1-"  *•'•'*  ""  ''°"Sl  There  would  be  no 
fnrS  /."''""^u"'?  ^'  *°  ^'^^  '""^d":  and  only  a 
sorrowful  search  along  the  shore,  free  from  all  IJ. 

dol^t'J""  %'  ^'^^  "^  ^"^'^"^  Hubert.  Well,  why 
don  t  you  act?    Are  you  going  to  fling  your  life  away? 

tlZ^^  tl"^^    "'"'  y°"  ^"'g""'^" '••at  it  is  grow- 

wfl  be  here?'^"^  ''°°"  ""'^  *'*'  ''°*^°'"  ^"'^  *'"<=  P°«« 

Afraid!    No;  he  wasn't  afraid  of  God  or  devil   or 

Z!„°,hf "f  ~*''m^ """  ^''  "'"^'  ^^^"'f  it?    Only  hat 

it  his  han?''  """  '''"u^  "P  '''  ''™'  »•"!  he  couldn't 
get  his  hands  near  enough  to— to  do  the  work 

blowly,  ,nch  by  inch,  his  face  as  white  and  set  as 

soft  the  bare   exposed  throat  looked  that  was  almost 
a   h.s  finger  t.ps  now.    Would  it  feel  soft  to  the  to^ch 
or_he  swayed  unsteadily,  and  crouched  back,  that  cold 

hive"  Z?  TuT  .  '■'  "f  ''''''^'  ^''^^  »>«  «ho"ld 
!„  J  •;    u-  ,^  *°"]''  ^"'^  '*  ~''^-    His  brP.in  was  afire 

Kf  d"eed''"'-''"'  '''  ""'  ''""^  ^^''-^  ^*  ^^^  ^b- 

stal!^'' He"'  7:;''^>'=  '•"^^'^  *''''*  ^'<="ly  !"  an  in- 
stant     He  must  do  .t— or  die  himself.     Yes,  yes-  it 

whLh  h  '""v,'*  °t  ^'t  "?*•  '•«^'"^*  '^'  -'^»'^  fl«h  from 
thr^a.  ^h  fi^u'u^'  t\  °^  '''^  ''"S""  ""  the  other's 
throat  that  held  him  back— that  was  it!  Wait!  He 
would  remedy  that.  That  would  have  been  a  crude! 
Ti  ^?A  L"  '"^,  ?'"•  ^hat  had  he  been  thinking  of 
It  would  have  left  a  mark.  It  would  have  been  sure 
o  have  left  a  mark.  Perhaps  they  would  not  have 
noticed  It,  but  It  would  have  invited  the  risk  There 
was  a  better  way,  a  much  better  way-and  a  way  i^ 
which  that  face  wouldn't  be  able  to  stare  up  at  him 
»ny  more,  a  way  in  which  he  wouldn't  hear  that  moan- 
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Ing,  and  that  rattling,  and  that  struggling  for  breath. 
The  man  was  almost  dead  now.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  take  that  other  pillow  there,  and  hold  it  tightly 
over  the  other's  face.  That  wouldn't  leave  any  mark. 
Yes,  the  pillow!  Why  hadn't  he  thought  of  that  be- 
fore I    It  would  have  been  all  over  by  now. 

Once  more  his  hands  began  to  creep  up  and  out- 
ward. He  leaned  far  over  the  bed,  reaching  for  the 
pillow — and  something  came  between  the  pillow  and 
his  hands.  He  glanced  downward  in  a  startled  way. 
It  was  the  crucifix  hanging  from  his  neck.  With  a 
snarl,  he  swung  it  away.  It  came  back  and  struck 
against  his  knuckles.  He  tried  to  wrench  it  from  his 
neck.  It  would  not  come — but,  instead,  one  hand 
slipped  through  the  chain,  and  pushed  the  crucifix  out- 
ward, and  for  an  instant  held  it  there  between  him  and 
that  white,  staring  face.  He  pulled  his  hand  away. 
And  the  crucifix  swung  backward  and  forward.  And 
he  reached  again  for  the  pillow,  and  the  crucifix  was 
still  between.  And  his  hands,  trembling,  grew  tangled 
in  the  chain. 

"Thou  shalt  not  kill!"— it  was  not  that  inner  voice; 
it  was  a  voice  like  the  girl's,  like  Valerie's,  soft  and  full 
of  a  divine  compassion.  And  her  fingers  in  tenderness 
seemed  to  be  working  with  that  bandaged  beau;  ind 
the  dark  eyes,  deep  and  steadfast,  were  searching  his 
soul.    "Thou  shalt  not  kill!" 

And  with  a  low,  horror-stricken  cry,  Raymond  stag- 
gered backward  from  the  bed,  and  dropped  into  a 
chair,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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T^owT/^°!i  "'"•  !"f  ™°*"^'^  continuously 
now;  the  wind  swirled  around  the  corners  of 
l^H,        '  *''\^''^f  P°"nded  in  dull,  heavy 
monH  h.,  A  "P?  •    ^^^    '^°^^   without-bu     Ray. 

mond  heard  none  of  .t.     It  seemed  as  though  he  were 

stt  "le    '  S!"'vP'»y^-»"y  weak,  as  from  soSe  Titan 
struggle.     He  did  not  move.     He  sat  there    hJ^ 
bowed  his  hands  clasped  over  his  face  '  ""^ 

fra^.  *'^^"V«ft"  a  long  time,  a  shudder  shook  his 
frame— and  he  rose  mechanically  from  his  chair  Th! 
door  was  locked,  and  subconsciously  he    ealfsed  Sat 

who  wis  T?  ""^  ^""."'^  '°^''^''  ^f*^"  'hat  som  bodjj!! 
who  was  it?_yes,  he  remembered  now-the  doctor 
from  TournayviUe,  and  the  police— it  should  notT 
found  locked^hen  the  doctor  and  the  police  arriled 

h^rson'Tf rn"^'"""!  ^\''™  '°  ---""o^ 
andXLd  to  th^chaT'^  "  ''^  '''°''  ""'"^''^^  '^' 
And  now  he  stared  at  the  crucifix  upon  his  breast 
For  the  second  t  me  that  night  it  had  pfayed  a  strange 

had tr  ^'!^^'''l.''t'U  ached  from  the  blow  the  old  hag 
had  struck  him  with  the  piece  of  wood.    That  was  what 
was  the  matter.     His  head  ached  and  he  could  no 
herefore  think  logically,  otherwise  he  would  not  be 
fool  enough  to  hold  the  crucifix  responsible  for-for 

litrSfe  to/"™  "'"  ""'  ''''  •'""  '"'°-  *"  '^^ 
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His  face  grew  cynical  in  its  expression.  The  crucifix 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  had  the  vision  of  the 
girl's  eyes,  nor  had  the  imagined  sound  of  Valerie's 
voice — those  things  were,  all  of  them,  fcut  the  form  his 
true  self  had  taken  to  express  itself  when  he  had  so 
madly  tormented  himself  with  that  hellish  purpose.  If 
it  had  not  been  things  like  that,  it  would  have  been 
something  else.  He  could  not  have  struck  down  a 
wounded  and  defenceless  mu.,  he  could  not  have  com- 
mitted murder  in  cold  blood  like  that.  He  had  re- 
coiled from  the  act,  because  it  was  an  act  that  was  be- 
yond him  to  perform,  that  was  all.  That  man  there 
on  the  bed  was  as  safe,  as  far  as  he,  Raymond,  was 
concerned,  as  though  they  were  separated  by  a  thou- 
sand miles. 

"Sophistry  I"  sneered  that  inner  voice.  "You  are 
a  weak-kneed  fool,  and  very  far  from  a  heroic  soul 
that  has  been  tried  by  fire  1  Well,  you  will  pay  for  it  1" 
Raymond  cast  a  quick  startled  glance  at  the  bed,  and 
half  rose  from  his  seat.  What— again?  Was  that 
thought  back  again?  He  sank  back  in  the  chair,  grip- 
ping the  chair-arms  until  his  knuckles  cracked. 

"I  won't  1"  he  mumbled  hoarsely.  "By  God— I 
won't  1     Mavbe — maybe  the  man  will  die." 

And  then  impulsively  he  was  on  his  feet,  and  pac- 
ing the  room,  a  sweep  of  anger  upon  him. 

"What  had  I  to  do  with  all  thisl"  he  cried,  in  low, 
fierce  tones.  "And  look  at  me  I" — he  had  halted  be- 
fore the  dresser,  and  was  glaring  into  the  mirror. 
"Look  at  me!"  A  face  vhose  pallor  was  enhanced  by 
the  black  clerical  garb  gazed  contortedly  back  at  him ; 
the  crucifix,  symbol  of  peace,  hung  from  about  his  neck. 
He  tucked  it  hastily  inside  the  soutane.  Look  at  me  I" 
he  cried,  and  clenched  his  fist  and  shook  it  at  the  mir- 
ror.    "Three-Ace  Artie!     That's  you  there,  Three- 
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!Ace  Artie  I    God  or  the  devil  has  stacked  the  cards  on 
you,  and " 

He  swung  sharply  about— listening;  a«d,  on  the  in- 
stant with  grave  demeanour,  his  face  soberiy  com- 
posed, faced  the  doorway. 

The  door  opened,  and  two  men  stepped  into  the 
room.  One  was  a  big  man,  bearded,  with  a  bluff  and 
hearty  cast  cf  countenance  that  seemed  peculiarly  fit- 
tmg  to  his  immense  breadth  of  shoulder;  the  other,  a 
sort  of  foil  as  it  were,  was  small,  sharp  featured,  with 
roving  black  eyes  that,  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold 
and  on  tiptoe  impatiently  peered  over  the  big  man's 
shoulder,  darted  quick  little  glances  in  all  directions 
about  h.m.  The  small  man  closed  the  door  with  a  sort 
ot  tussily  momentous  air. 

••Tiens,  Monsieur  le  Cure"— the  big  man  extended 
his  hand  to  Raymond.  "I  am  Doctor  Arnaud.  And 
this  is  Monsieur  Dupont,  the  assistant  chief  of  police 
of  Tournayville  Hum !"— he  glanced  toward  the  bed. 
Hum  I  -he  dropped  Raymond's  hand,  and  moved 
quickly  to  the  bedside. 

Raymond  shook  hands  with  the  little  man 
Bad  business  1  Bad  business !"— the  assistant  chief 
ot  police  of  Tournayville  continued  to  send  his  dart- 
ing glances  about  the  room,  ar.d  the  while  he  made  ab- 
surd clucking  noises  with  his  tongue.  "Yes,  very  bad- 
very  bad!    I  came  myself,  you  see." 

There  was  much  about  the  man  that  afforded  Ray- 
mond  an  immense  sense  of  relief.  He  was  conscious 
that  he  infinitely  preferred  Monsieur  Dupont,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Tournayville  police,  to  Sergeant  Marden. 
of  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted. 

"Yes,"  said  Raymond  quietly,  "I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter." 

"Not  at  all!    Not  at  alll"  clucked  Monsieur  Du- 
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pont,  promptly  contradicting  himself.  "We've  got  our 
man — eh — what?"  He  jerked  his  hand  toward  the 
bed.  "That's  the  main  thing.  Killed  Theophile 
Blondin,  did  he?  Well,  quite  privately,  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  he  might  have  done  worse,  though  the  law  does 
not  take  that  into  account — no,  not  at  all,  not  at  all. 
Blondin,  you  understand.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  was  quite 
well  known  to  the  police,  and  he  was" — Monsieur  Du- 
pont  pinched  his  nose  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger  as 
though  to  escape  an  unsavoury  odour — "you  under- 
stand. Monsieur  le  Cure?" 

"I  did  not  know,"  replied  Raymond.  "You  see,  I 
only " 

"Yes,  yes!"  interrupted  Monsieur  Dupont.  "Know 
all  that!  Know  all  that!  1  hey  told  me  on  the  drive 
out.  You  arrived  this  evening,  ind  found  this  man  ly- 
ing on  the  road.  Rude  initiation  to  your  pastorate. 
Monsieur  le  Cure.  Too  bad  I"  He  raised  his  voice. 
"Well,  Doctor  Arnaud,  what  is  the  verdict — eh?" 

"Come  here  and  help  me,"  said  the  doctor,  over  his 
shoulder.  He  vas  replacing  the  bandage,  and  now  he 
looked  around  for  an  instant  at  Raymond.  "I  can't 
improve  any  '  n  that.  It  was  excellent — excellent. 
Monsieur  le  Cure." 

"The  credit  is  not  mine,"  Raymond  told  him.  "It 
was  Mademoiselle  Valerie.    But  the  man,  doctor?" 

"Not  a  chance  in  a  thousand" — the  doctor  shook  his 
head.  "Concussion  of  the  brain.  We'll  get  his 
clothes  off,  and  make  him  comfortable.  That's  about 
all  we  can  do.  He'll  probably  not  last  through  the 
night." 

"I  will  help  you,"  offered  Raymond,  stepping  for- 
ward. ' 

"It's  not  necessary,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  the  doc- 
tor.    "Monsieur  Dupont  here  can " 
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No,     interposed  Monsieur  Dupont.     "Let  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure  help  you.    We  will  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone  that  way.     We  have  still  to  visit  the  Blondin 
house.     We  do  not  know  this  man's  name.    We  know 
nothing  about  him.     While  you  are  undressing  him, 
i-u /T*''' *'"'°"8h  his  clothing.    Eh?    Perhaps -ve 
shall  find  something.     I  do  not  swallow  whole  all  the 
story  I  have  heard.     We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see  " 
Raymond  glanced  swiftly  at  Monsieur  Dupont.    Be- 
cause  the  man  clucked  with  his  tongue  and  had  an  opin- 
ion of  himsilf,  he  was  perhaps  a  very  Img  way  from 
being  either  stupid  or  a  fool.    Monsieur  Dupont  might 
not  prove  so  preferable  to  Sergeant  Marden  as  he  had 
been  so  quick  to  imagine. 

•  "J^V"  ^^^'"^  Raymond.  'Monsieur  Dupont  is 
tight,  I  am  sure.  I  will  assist  you,  doctor,  while  he 
makes  his  search." 

Monsieur  Dupont  stepped  briskly  around  to  the  far 
side  of  the  bed,  and  peered  intently  into  the  uncon. 
scious  man  s  face,  as  he  waited  for  Raymond  and  the 
doctor  to  hand  him  the  first  article  of  clothing.  He 
kept  clucking  with  his  tongue,  and  once  his  eyes  nar- 
rowed significantly. 

Raymond  experienced  a  sense  of  disquiet.  Was  the 
man  simply  posing  for  effect,  or  was  he  acting  naturally 
—or  was  there  something  that  had  really  aroused  the 
other  s  suspicions.  He  handed  the  priest's  coat,  or, 
rather,  his  own,  to  Monsieur  Dupont. 

Monsieur  Dupont  began  to  go  through  tne  pockets 
— like  one  accustomed  to  the  task. 

"Hah,  hah  I"  he  ejaculated  suddenly.  "Monsieur  le 
Cure  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  I  call  you  both  to  witness! 
All  this  loose  money  in  the  side  pocket!  The  side 
pocket,  mind  you,  and  the  money  loose!  It  bears  o-it 
the  story  that  they  say  Mother  Blondin  tells  about  the 
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robbery.  I  wa»  not  quite  ready  to  believe  it  before. 
See !"  He  dumped  the  money  on  the  bed.  "You  are 
witnesses."  He  gathered  up  the  money  again  and  re- 
placed it  in  the  pocket.  "And  here" — from  another 
pocket  he  produced  the  revolver — "you  are  witnesses 
again."  He  broke  the  revolver.  "Ah — h'm — one  shot 
fired  1  You  see  for  yourselves?  Yes,  you  see.  Very 
well  I  Continue,  messieurs !  There  may  be  something 
more,  though  it  would  certainly  appear  that  nothing 
more  was  necessary."  He  nodded  crisply  at  both  Ray- 
mond and  the  doctor. 

The  vest  yielded  up  the  cardcase.  Monsieur  Dupont 
shuffled  over  the  dozen  or  so  of  neatly  printed  cards 
that  it  contained. 

"La,  laf"  said  he  sharply.  "Our  friend  is  evidently 
a  smooth  one.  One  of  the  clever  kind  that  uses  his 
brains  Very  nice  cards — very  plausible  sort  of  thing, 
eh?  Yes,  they  are.  Veryl  Henri  Mentone,  eh? 
Hcr.n  Mentone,  alias  something — from  nowhere. 
Well,  messieurs,  is  there  still  by  any  chance  something 
else?" 

There  was  nothing  else.  Monsieur  Dupont,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  examined,  even 
more  minutely  than  Raymond  had  previously  done,  the 
priest's  undergarments.  The  doctor  turned  from  the 
bed.  Monsieur  Dupont  rolled  all  the  clothing  into  a 
bundle,  and  tucked  it  under  his  arm. 

"Well,  let  us  go,  doctor!"  jerked  out  Monsieur  Du- 
pont. "If  he  dies,  he  dies— eh?  In  any  case  he  can't 
run  away.  If  he  dies,  there  is  Mother  Blondin  to  con- 
sider, eh?  She  struck  the  blow.  They  would  not  do 
much  to  her  perhaps,  but  she  wo-ild  have  to  be  held. 
It  is  the  law.  If  he  does  not  die,  that  is  another  mat- 
ter.    In  any  case  I  shall  remain  in  the  village  to  keep 
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«i»  eye  on  them  both— ye»  ?   WeU  thea,  well  then- 
— let  us  go  I" 

The  doctor  glanced  hr-Jtantiy  toward  the  bed. 

fc,  .ii^'^'^K  r'  1"  "'?V*  P°"''''«  ^°'-  'he  moment," 
iiesa.d;  but  perhaps  I  had  better  call  madame.  She 
and  mademoiselle  have  msisted  on  sitting  up  out  there 
in  fl;c  front  room. 

Raymond's  head  was  bowed. 

!.  I^°.r^""-  '•'"'•"  •)'  "''^  8"»^'''y-  ""  the  man 
IS  about  to  die,  it  is  my  place  to  stay,  doctor  " 

.■V  *~;?'"r^";„'h«  ''  so."  acquiesced  the  doctor. 
Very  well  then,  '11  pack  them  off  to  bed.  I  shan't  be 
long  at  Mother  Blondin's.  Must  pay  an  official  visit— 
1  m  the  coroner,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  I'll  be  bsck  as 
•oon  as  possible  and  -neanwhile  if  he  shows  any 
change  —he  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the  bed— "send 
for  me  at  once.  I'll  arrange  to  have  some  one  of  the 
men  remain  out  there  within  call." 

"Very  well,"  said  Raymond  simply.     "You  mil  be 
gone — how  long,  doctor?" 

''Oh,  say,  an  hour— certainly  not  aay  longer  " 

Very  well,"  said  Raymond  again. 
He  accompanied  them  to  the  door,  and  closed  it 
softly  behind  them  as  they  stepped  from  the  room. 
And  now  he  experienced  a  sort  of  cool  complacency,  an 
uplift,  the  removal  as  of  some  drear  foreboding  that 
h«d  weighed  him  down.  The  peril  in  a  very  large 
measure  had  vanished.  The  policeman  had  swallowed 
the  bait,  hook  and  all;  and  the  doctor  had  said  there 
was  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  the  man  would 
hre  until  morning.  Therefore  the  problem  resolved 
Itself  simply  mto  a  matter  of  two  r  '  -e  days  in  which 
fce  should  continue  in  the  role  o  .,  -after  that  the 
accident,    and  this  accursed  St.  Murleau  could  go  into 
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mourning  for  him,  if  it  liked,  or  do  anything  cite  it 
lii;ed  I     He  would  be  through  with  it  I 

But  those  two  or  three  days  I  It  was  not  altogether 
a  simple  affair,  that.  If  only  he  could  go  now — at 
once !  Only  that,  of  course,  would  arouse  suspicion- 
even  if  the  man  did  not  regain  consciousness,  and  did 
not  blurt  out  something  before  he  died.  But  why 
should  he  keep  harping  on  that  point?  Any  fool  could 
see  that  his  safest  game  was  to  play  the  hand  he  held 
until  thr  "murderer"  was  dead  and  buried,  and  the 
matter  legally  closed  forever.  He  had  already  de- 
cided that  a  dozen  times,  hadn't  he?  Well  then,  these 
two  or  three  daysl  He  must  plan  for  these  two  or 
three  days.  There  were  things  he  should  know,  that 
he  would  be  expected  to  know — not  mere  church  mat- 
ters ;  his  Latin,  the  training  of  the  old  school  days,  a 
prayer-book,  and  his  wits  would  carry  him  &  ^h 
anything  of  such  a  nature  which  might  intervene  lat 
short  time.  But,  for  instance,  the  mother  of  Valei  ; — 
who  was  she?  How  did  she  come  to  be  in  chargi  of 
the  preshyteret  What  was  her  name — and  Valerie's? 
It  would  be  very  strange  indeed  if,  coming  there  for 
the  summer  to  supply  for  Father  AUard,  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  all  such  details. 

Raymond's  glance  fell  upon  the  trunk.  The  next 
instant  he  was  hurting  through  his  pockets,  but  making 
an  awkward  business  of  it  thanks  to  the  unaccustomed 
skirt  of  his  soutane.  A  bunch  of  keys,  however,  re- 
warded his  efforts.  He  stepped  over  to  the  trunk,  try- 
ing first  one  key  and  then  another.  Finally,  he  found 
the  right  one,  unlocked  the  trunk — and,  suddenly,  his 
hand  upon  the  uplifted  lid,  the  blood  left  his  face,  and 
he  stood  as  though  paralysed,  staring  at  the  doorway. 
He  was  caught — caught  in  the  act.  True,  she  had 
knocked,  but  she  had  opened  the  door  at  the  same 
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time  The  little  old  lady,  V.Wrie'i  mother,  w.s 
•tanding  there  lookmg  at  him— and  the  trunk  was  open. 
Monsieur  le  Cure,"  she  said,  "it  is  only  to  tell  you 
that  we  have  made  up  a  couch  for  you  in  the  front  room 
that  you  can  use  when  the  doctor  returns." 

He  found  his  voice.  Somehow  she  did  not  seem  at 
all  surprised  that  he  had  the  trunk  open 

]|It  is  very  kind  and  thoughtful  of  you,  madame." 
Mats   noni    she  exclaimed,  with  a  smile.     "But, 
no  I     And  if  you  need  anything  before  the  doctor  gets 
back,  father,  you  have  only  to  call.     We  shall  hear 

"I  will  call  if  I  need  you"— Raymond  was  conscious 
that  he  was  speaking,  but  that  the  weds  came  only  in 
a  queer,  automatic  kind  of  a  way. 

She  poked  her  head  around  the  door  for  a  sort  of 
anxious,  pitying,  quick-flung  glance  at  the  bed;  then 
looked  questioningly  at  Raymond. 

Raymond  shook  his  head. 

"M,  If  pauvref  Le  pauvre  miserable!  she  whis- 
pered Good-night,  Monsieur  Ic  Cure.  Do  not  fail 
to  call  if  you  want  us." 

The  dooi  closed.  As  once  before  in  a  night  of  vigil, 
in  thit  far-north  shack,  Raymond  stretched  out  his 
hand  before  him  to  study  it.  It  was  not  steady  now— 
It  trembled  and  shook.  He  looked  at  the  trunk— and 
then  a  low,  hollow  laugh  was  on  his  lips.  A  fool  and 
a  child  he  was,  and  his  nerves  must  be  near  the  break- 
ing  point.  Was  there  anything  strange,  was  there  any- 
thing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  Monsieur  le  Cure 
should  be  discovered  in  the  act  of  opening  Monsieur  le 
Lure  s  trunk  I  And  it  had  brought  a  panic  upon  him— 
and  his  hand  was  shaking  like  an  old  man's.  He  was 
in  a  pretty  state,  when  coolness  was  the  nnlv  thing  that 
stood  between  him  and— the  gallows  I      Damn  that 
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cursed  moaning  from  the  bed  I    Would  it  never  cease ! 

For  a  time  he  stood  there  without  moving;  and  then, 
his  composure  regained,  the  square  jaw  clamped  de- 
fiantly against  his  weakness,  he  drew  up  a  chair,  and, 
sitting  down,  began  to  rummage  through  the  trunk. 

"Francois  Aubert — eh?"  he  muttered,  as  he  picked 
up  a  prayerbook  and  found  the  fly-leaf  autographed. 
"So  my  name  is  Francois!  Well,  that  is  something!" 
He  opened  another  book,  and,  on  the  fly-leaf  again, 
read  an  inscription.  "  'To  my  young  friend' — eh?  and 
from  the  Bishop  I  The  Bishop  of  Montigny,  is  it? 
Well,  that  also  is  something!  I  am  then  personally 
acquainted  with  this  Monsignor  Montigny  1  I  will 
remember  that!  And— ha,  these!— with  any  luck,  I 
shall  find  what  I  want  here." 

He  took  up  a  package  of  letters,  ran  them  over 
quickly — and  frowned  in  disappointment.  They  were 
all  addressed  in  a  woman's  hand.  He  was  not  inter- 
ested in  that.  It  was  the  correspondence  from  Father 
AUard  that  he  wanted.  He  was  about  to  return  the 
letters  to  the  trunk  and  resume  his  search,  when  he  no- 
ticed that  the  topmost  envelope  bore  the  St.  Marleau 
postmark.  He  opened  it  hurriedly — and  his  frown 
changed  to  a  nod  of  satisfaction.  It  was,  after  all,  what 
he  wanted.  Father  Allard  was  blessed  with  the  serv- 
ices of  a  secretary,  that  was  the  secret — Father  Al- 
lard's  signature  was  affixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  neatly 
written  page. 

Raymond  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  proceeded  to 
read  the  letters.  Little  by  little  he  pieced  together, 
from  references  here  and  there,  the  information  that  he 
sought  It  was  a  sort  of  family  arrangement,  as  it 
were.  The  old  lady  was  Father  AUard's  sister,  and 
her  name  was  Lafleur;  and  the  husband  was  dead, 
since,  in  one  Instance,  Father  Allard  referred  to  h-rr 
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as  the  ''Widow  Lafleur,"  instead  of  his  customary  "my 

sister,  Madame  Lafleur."      And  the  uncle,  who  it  now 
appeared  was  the  notary  and  likewise  the  mayor  of 

ne  village,  was  Father  AUard's  brother 

Raymond  returned  the  letters  to  the  trunk,  and 
commenced  a  systematic  examination  of  the  rest  of  its 
contents,  which,  apart  from  a  somewhat  sparse  ward- 
robe, consisted  mainly  of  books  of  a  theological  nature 
He  was  still  engaged  in  this  occupation,  when  he  heard 
the  front  door  open  and  close.  He  snatched  the 
prayer-book  out  of  the  trunk,  shut  down  the  lid,  and, 
with  a  finger  between  the  closed  pages  of  the  book, 
stood  up  as  the  doctor  came  briskly  into  the  room. 

1  m  back  a  little  ahead  of  time,  you  see,"  announced 
Doctor  Arnaud  with  a  pleasant  nod,  and  stepped  at 
once  across  the  room  to  the  wounded  man. 

For  perhaps  five  minutes  the  doctor  remained  at  the 
bedside ;  then  closing  his  little  black  bag,  he  laid  it  upon 
the  table,  and  turned  to  Raymond 

"Now,  father,"  he  said  cheeHly,  "I  understand 
r.l  K  I,**  ''T^  all  ready  for  you  in  the  front  room, 
i  11  be  here  for  the  balance  of  the  night.  You  go  and 
get  some  sleep. 

Raymond  motioned  toward  the  bed. 

"Is  there  any  change?"  he  asked. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"Then^'  said  Raymond  quietly,  "my  place  is  still 

doctor"         ""         ^°^^'^^'     "'^^^  '°"^  '"  ^°'  y°"' 

''But,"  protested  the  doctor,  "I " 

"The  man  is  dying.     My  place  is  here,"  said  Ray- 

mond  again.     "If  you  are  needed,  I  have  only  to  call 

you  from  the  next  room.     There  is  no  reason  why  both 

ot  us  should  sit  up." 
"Hum— liens— well,  well  1"— the  doctor  pulled  at 
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his  beard.    "No,  of  course,  not — no  reason  why  both 

should  sit  up.     And  if  you  insist " 

"I  do  not  insist,"  interposed  Raymond,  smiling 
again.    "It  is  only  that  in  any  case  I  shall  remain." 

"You  are  a  fine  fellow.  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  the 
bluff  doctor  heartily.  He  clapped  both  hands  on  Ray- 
mond's shoulders.  "A  fine  fellow,  Monseur  le  Cure! 
Well,  I  will  go  then— I  was,  I  confess  it,  up  all  last 
night."  He  moved  over  to  the  door — and  paused  on 
the  threshold.  "It  is  quite  possible  that  the  man  may 
revive  somewhat  toward  the  end,  in  which  case — Mon- 
sieur Dupont  has  suggested  it— a  little  stimulation  may 
enable  us  to  obtain  a  statement  from  him.  You  under- 
stand? So  you  will  call  me  on  the  instant,  father,  if 
you  notice  anything." 

"On  the  instant,"  said  Raymond — and  as  the  door 
closed  behind  the  doctor,  he  went  back  to  his  seat  in 
the  chair. 

The  man  would  die,  the  doctor  had  said  so  agam. 
That  was  assured.  Raymond  fingered  the  prayer-book 
that  he  still  held  abstractedly.  That  was  assured.  It 
seemed  to  relieve  his  brain  from  any  further  necessity 
of  thinking,  thinking,  thinking— his  brain  was  very 
weary.  Also  he  was  physically  weary  and  tired.  But 
he  was  safe.  Perhaps  a  few  days  of  this  damnable 
masquerade,  but  then  it  would  be  over. 

He  began  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  prayer-book— and 
then,  with  a  whimsical  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he  be- 
gan to  read.  He  must  put  the  night  in  somehow,  there- 
fore why  not  put  it  in  to  advantage  ?  To  refresh  his 
memory  a  little  with  the  ritual  would  be  a  safeguard 
against  those  few  days  that  he  must  still  remain  in 
St.  Marleau — as  Father  Franqois  Aubert  1 

He  read  for  a  little  while,  then  got  up  and  went  to 
the  bed  to  look  at  the  white  face  upon  it,  to  listen  to 
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and  death.     He  could  see  no  change.      He  returned 

to  his  chair,  and  resumed  his  reading  "turned 

At  intervals  he  did  the  same  thing  over  again-^nlv 

a   last  mstead  of  reading,  he  dozed  in  his  chair^FU 

troubled  sleep  that  came  only  through  bodily  exhaus- 

SmT    ''"''  ""  '""  °'  '"»^'"  -'vague,'hau!;ti„g 

The  night  ;assed.     The  morning  light  began  to 

finu  .ts  way  m  through  the  edges  of  tht  drawn  win" 

his'chair      He  : H  U^^f'  ^"^"""'^  ^«  "P^gh^Tn 
nis  cha  r.     He  had  heard  a  step  alone  the  hall     Th,. 

prayer-book  had  fallen  to  the  floor.    He  pick  d  it  up 

S  dryHghtT'*^  "'^"  """  *  '^"'^  ^^*'    And_yes-it 
The  door  opened.    It  was  Valerie.    How  fresh  her 
lrZ"^^'^''\^-^^-"^ornlngdc^l    WhaTacontras 

J^isf/toTrsT'  '^^"'^  ~^"--  '  -  •--  he 
,„:?'?'*  f  ^  Pa"«=d  in  the  doorway,  and  looked  at  him, 
and  looked  toward  the  ^ed,  and  back  again  to  him 
and^the  sweet  face  was     .autiful  with  a  woma'n's  i 

ti  J5;;  mTbe.Chr:;if  "^"^"•-  '^  ^"^'  ^-'^  '^^ 
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ST.  MARLEAU  was  agog.  St.  Marleau  was 
hysterical.  St.  Marleau  was  on  tiptoe.  It  was 
in  the  throes  of  excitement,  and  the  excitement 
was  sustained  by  expectancy.  It  wagged  its 
head  in  sapient  prognostication  of  it  did  not  quite  know 
what;  it  shook  its  head  in  a  sort  of  amazed  wonder  tha. 
such  things  should  be  happening  in  its  own  midst;  and 
it  nodded  its  head  with  a  profound  respect,  not  unmixed 
with  veneration,  for  its  young  cure— the  good,  young 
Father  Aubert,  as  St.  Marleau,  old  and  young,  had  tak- 
en to  calling  him,  since  it  would  not  have  been  natural 
to  have  called  him  anything  else. 

T\e  good,  young  Father  Aubert  1  Ah,  yes— was  he 
not  to  be  loved  and  respected  1  Had  he  not,  for  three 
nights  and  two  days  now,  sacrificed  himself,  until  he 
had  grown  pale  and  wan,  to  watch  like  a  mother  at 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  murderer,  who  did  not  die ! 
it  was  very  splendid  of  the  young  cure;  for,  though 
Madame  Lafleur  and  her  daughter  beseeched  hiir  to 
take  rest  and  to  let  them  watch  in  his  sictJ,  he  would 
not  listen  to  them,  saying  that  he  was  stronger  than 
they  and  better  able  to  nand  it,  and  that,  since  it  was 
he  who  had  had  the  stiane;er  brought  to  the  presby- 
tere,  it  was  he  who  should  see  that  no  one  else  was 
put  to  any  more  inconvenience  than  could  be  avoided. 
Ah,  yes,— it  was  most  certainly  the  good,  young 
Father  Aubert  1  For,  on  the  short  walks  he  took  for 
the  fresh  air,  the  very  short  walks,  always  hurrying 
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back  to  the  murderer's  bedside,  did  he  not  still  find 
time  for  a  friendly  and  cheery  word  for  every  one  he 
met?  It  was  a  habit,  that,  of  his,  which  on  the  instant 
twined  itself  around  the  heart  of  St.  Marleau,  that 
where  all  were  strangers  to  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  own 
anxiety  and  weariness,  he  should  be  so  kindly  inter- 
ested in  all  the  little  details  of  each  one's  life,  as 
though  they  were  indeed  a  part  of  his  own.  How  could 
one  help  but  love  the  young  cure  who  stopped  one  on 
the  village  street,  and,  man,  woman  or  child,  laid  his 
hand  in  frank  and  gentle  fashion  upon  one's  shoulder, 
and  asked  one's  name,  and  where  one  lived,  and  about 
one's  family,  and  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  were 
dear  to  one?  And  did  not  both  Madame  Lafleur  and 
her  daughter  speak  constantly  of  how  devout  he  was, 
that  he  was  never  without  a  prayer-book  in  his  hand  ? 
Ah,  indeed,  it  was  the  good,  young  Father  Aubert  I 

But  this  in  no  whit  allayed  the  hysteria,  the  excite- 
ment and  the  expectancy  under  which  St.  Marleau  la- 
boured. A  murder  in  St.  Marleau !  That  alone  was 
something  that  the  countryside  would  talk  about  for 
years  to  come.  And  it  was  not  only  the  murder ;  it  was 
— what  was  to  happen  next  1  It  was  Mother  Blondin's 
son  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  stranger,  and 
Mother  Blondin,  though  not  under  arrest,  was  being 
watched  by  the  police,  who  waited  for  the  man  in  the 
presbytere  to  die.  It  was  Mother  Blondin  who  had 
struck  the  murderer,  and  if  the  murderer  died  then  she 
would  be  responsible  for  the  man's  death.  What,  then, 
would  they  do  with  Mother  Blondin? 

St.  Marleau,  not  being  well  versed  in  the  law,  did 
not  know;  it  knew  only  that  the  assistant  chief  of  the 
Tournayville  police  had  installed  himself  in  the  Tavern 
where  he  cr'  M  see  that  Mother  Blondin  did  not  run 
away,  sinci         man    t  the  presbytere  did  not  need  any 
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police  watching,  and  that  this  assistant  chief  of  the 
Tournayville  police  was  as  dumb  as  an  oyster,  and 
looked  only  very  wise,  like  one  who  has  great  secrets 
locked  in  his  bosom,  when  questions  were  put  to  him. 

And  then,  another  thing — the  funeral  of  Theophile 
Blondin.  It  was  only  this  morning — the  third  morning 
after  the  murder — that  that  had  been  decided.  Mother 
Blondin  had  raved  and  cursed  and  sworn  that  she 
would  not  let  the  body  of  her  son  enter  the  church.  But 
Mother  Blondin  was  not,  perhaps,  as  much  heretic 
as  she  wanted,  or  pretended,  to  be.  Mother  Blondin, 
perhaps,  could  not  escape  the  faith  of  the  years 
when  she  was  young;  and,  while  she  scoffed  and 
blasphemed,  in  her  soul  God  was  stronger  than  she, 
and  she  was  afraid  to  stand  between  her  dead  son 
and  the  rites  of  Holy  Church  in  which,  through  her 
ow  wickedness,  she  could  not  longer  participate.  But, 
however  that  might  be,  the  people  of  St.  Marleau,  that 
ks  those  who  were  good  Christians  and  had  respect  for 
themselves,  were  concerned  little  with  such  as  Mother 
Blondin,  or,  for  that  matter,  with  her  son — but  the 
funeral  of  a  man  who  had  been  murdered  right  in  their 
midst,  and  that  was  now  to  take  place  I  Ah,  that  was 
quite  another  matter! 

And  so  St.  Marleau  gathered  In  a  sort  of  breathless 
unanimity  that  morning  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  as 
the  funeral  procession  of  Theophile  Blondin  began  to 
wend  its  way  down  the  hill — and  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  church  the  villagers,  as  best  they  might, 
hushed  their  excitement  in  solemn  and  decorous  silence. 

And  at  the  church  door,  in  surplice  and  stole,  the 
altar  boy  beside  him,  as  the  cortege  approached,  stood 
Raymond  Chapelle — the  good,  young  Father  Aubert. 

He  was  very  pale ;  the  dark  eyes  were  sunk  deep  in 
their  sockets  from  three  sleepless  nights,  and  from  the 
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torment  of  constant  suspense,  where  each  moment  in 
the  countless  hours  had  been  pregnant  with  the  threat 
of  discovery,  where  each  serond  had  swung  like  some 
horrible  pendulum  hesitating  between  safety— and  the 
gallows.     He  could  not  escape  this  sacrilege  that  he 
was  about  to  commit.     There  was  no  escape  from 
It.     They  had  thought  it  strange,  perhaps,  that  he  had 
not  said  mass  on  those  two  mornings  that  were  gone. 
It  was  customary;  but  he  knew,  too,  that  it  was  not 
absolutely  obligatory— and  so,  through  one  excuse  and 
another,  he  had  evaded  it.    And  even  if  it  had  been 
obhgatory,  he  would  still  have  had  to  find  some  way 
out,  to  have  taken  the  law  temporarily,  as  it  were,  into 
his  own  hands— for  he  would  not  have  dared  to  cele- 
brate the  mass.     Dared?     Because  of  the  sacrilege, 
the  meddling  with  sacred  things?    Ah,  no  I     What 
was  his  creed— that  he  feared  neither  God  nor  devil, 
nor  man  nor  beast  I    What  was  that  toast  he  had  drunk 
that  night  in  Ton-Nugget  Camp— he,  and  Three-Ace 
Artie,  and  Arthur  Leroy,   and  Raymond  Chapellel 
No;  It  was  not  that  he  feared— it  was  this  sharp-eyed 
altar  boy,  this  lad  of  twelve,  who  at  the  mass  would 
be  always  at  his  elbow.     But  he  was  no  longer  afraid 
of  the  boy,  for  now  he  was  ready.    He  had  realised 
that  he  could  not  escape  performing  some  of  the  offices 
of  a  priest,  no  matter  what  happened  to  that  cursed 
fool  lying  over  yonder  there  in  the  presbyiere  upon 
the  bed,  who  seemed  to  get  better  rather  than  worse, 
and  so — he  had  overheard  Madame  Lafleur  confide  it 
to  the  doctor— he  had  been  of  a  devoutness  rarely  seen. 
Through  the  nights  and  through  the  days,  spurred  on 
by  a  sharper,  sterner  prod  than  his  father's  gold  in 
the  old  school  days  had  been,  he  had  poured  and 
studied  over  the  ritual  and  the  theological  books  that 
he  had  found  in  the  priest's  trunk,  until  now,  commit- 
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ting  to  memory  like  a  parrot,  he  was  thoroughly  mas- 
ter of  anything  that  might  arise— especially  this  burial 
of  Theophile  Blondin  which  he  had  foreseen  was  not 
likely  to  be  avoided,  in  spite  of  the  attitude  of  that  mis- 
erable old  hag,  the  mother. 

Raymond's  head  was  slightly  bowed,  his  eyes  low- 
ered— ^but  his  eyes,  nevertheless,  were  allowing  nothing 
to  escape  them.  They  were  extremely  clumsy,  and  in- 
fernally slow  out  there  in  bringing  the  casket  into  the 
church  I  He  would  see  to  it  that  things  moved  with 
more  despatch  presently!  There  was  another  reason 
why  he  had  not  dared  to  act  as  a  priest  in  the  church 
before— that  man  f  ;r  there  in  the  presbytere  upon 
the  bed.  He  had,  on  that  first  morning,  not  dared  to 
leave  the  other,  and  it  had  been  the  same  yesterday 
morning.  True,  to  avert  suspicion,  he  had  gone  out 
sometimes,  but  never  far,  never  out  of  call  of  the  pres- 
bytere  ^which  was  a  very  different  matter  from  bemg 

caught  in  the  midst  of  a  service  where  his  hands  would 
have  been  tied  and  he  could  not  have  instantly  returned. 
It  was  strange,  very  strange  about  the  wounded  priest, 
who,  instead  of  dying,  appeared  to  be  stronger,  though 
he  lay  in  a  sort  of  comatose  condition — and  now  the 
doctor  even  held  out  hopes  of  the  man's  recovery! 
Suppose— suppose  the  priest  should  regain  conscious- 
ness now,  at  this  moment,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
conducting  the  funeral,  in  the  other's  stead,  over  the 
body  of  the  man  for  whose  murder,  in  his,  Raymond's, 
stead,  the  other  was  held  guilty!  He  was  juggling 
with  ghastly  dice  I     But  he  could  not  have  escaped  this 

there  was  no  way  to  avoid  this  funeral  of  the  son  of 

that  old  hag  who  had  run  screaming,  "murder — mur- 
der— murder,"  into  the  storm  that  night. 

He  raised  his  head.     It  was  the  gambler  now,  steel- 
nerved,  accepting  the  chances  against  him,  to  all  out- 
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fearo  or  priest,  i  le  was  cool,  possessed,  sure  of  him 
se  cyn-cal  of  all  things  holy,  disdainfu  of  all  Ss' 
sp  ritual  contemptuous  of  these  villagers  around  h"m 
that  he  fooled-as  he  would  have  be!n  contemptuou^ 
of  h.msclf  to  have  hesitated  at  the  plunge,  Tsperate 
IrtTfnd  H?:'  ^'"  '^"  ""''  °"^  ^"'^  °"'y  cL'nce  Kb. 

Blo^diLtMfe"^:?!-     ^'''  '''  '-^^'^  ^''-P'"'^ 

tha^Que?/"  S''T"'^''  ^°'"'  '''^'  ^""-'""^d,  stilled 
tnat  queer,  subdued,  composite  sound  of  breathings  of 

i^ent^o'fS^  ^"'r"'^'  "^  '^''^^''  involuntaryTove! 
Snse  VaUin'g:  ""•"'""  ""^'^'^'^ '"  *"«  P-^  -  'trained. 

Lord,  who  shall  Ibide'it?-  '  """  ""'  *""'"'■''"•• 

It  was  curious  that  the  service  should  begin  like  that 
curious  that  he  had  not  before  found  any^meaninl  or 

Sot"" ''If"  Th  ""S-  T  '''?'"'  '"'•-d  "hTm  Tilea 
parrot.  _     If  Thou    O   Lord,    wilt   mark   iniquities. 

:.(  u-'  r     "= ''p^ed  Its  hei  d  to  hide  the  tightening 
ofhislips.     Bah,  what  was  this!     Some  inner  con! 
sciousness  manely  attempting  to  suggest  that  there  was 
not  only  sig-,ficance  in  the  words,  but  that  the  sigTifi 
cance  was  personal,  that  the  very  words  from  his C 
performing  the  office  of  priest,  desecrating  God's  holy 
place,  was  iniquity,  black,  blasphemous  and  abhorS 
■n  God's  c;„^ht-if  there  were  a  God  I 
Ah,  thst  was  it— if  there  were  a  God  I     He  was  re- 
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it  now— but  he  would  make  one  concession.  What  he 
Ja"  S  was  not  in  intent  blasphemous,  neither  was 
Tto  moclc-it  was  to  save  his  life.  H«  was  a  man 
with  a  halter  strangling  around  his  neck.  And  .f  there 
was  a  God,  who  then  had  brought  all  th.s  f «"  JJo 
then  was  responsible,  and  who  then  should  accep  the 
consequen  es?  Not  he!  He  had  not  sought  from 
cho  ce  to  play  the  part  of  priest!  He  had  not  sough 
he  life  of  this  dead  man  in  the  coffin  therein  front  of 
him  1  He  had  not  sought  to-yes,  curse  it,  it  was  the 
wTrd  t"  use-kill  the   drunken,  besotted,  worthl.ss 

^°  a' cold  anger  came,  steadying  his  nerves.  It  was 
too  bad  that  in  some  way  he  could  not  wreck  a  ven- 
geance on  the  corpse  for  aUthis-the  miserable  rum- 
steeoed  hound  who  had  got  him  mto  this  hellish  hx. 

They  were  bearing  the  body  into  the  church  toward 
the  held  of  the  navf.     He  was  at  the  Subv.mte  now. 
"'  .  .  .  Kyrie  elehon.'" 

The  boyish  treble,  hushed  yet  dear,  of  young 
Gauthier  Beaulieu,  the  altar  boy,  rose  from  beside  h.m 
in  the  responses: 

"  'Christe  elehon.' "  ^  .         ^      c  u.ll  " 

"Lord,  have  mercy From  the  gate  of  hell, 

"Deliver  his  soul,  O  Lord." 

Again  1  That  sense  of  solemnity,  that  personal  im- 
plicalion  in  the  words!  It  was  coincidence,  nothing 
Sore  No ;  it  was  not  even  that !  He  was  simply  twist- 
Tng  the  meaning,  allowing  himself  to  be  P  ayed  with  by 
a  warped  imagination.  He  was  not  a  weak  fool,  was 
heT  oTet  this  let  the  better  of  him?.  And,  besides  he 
would  hurry  through  with  it  and  since  he  would  say 
neither  office  nor  mass  it  would  not  take  long.  It  must 
be  hot  this  summer  morning  though  he  had  not  not^ed 
it  particularly  when  he  had  left  the  presbytere.    The 
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pew»  were  all  lined  with  eyes  staring  at  him  I 

walset  a??hf  h  H  "". ' u'  "''''=  '''^'^  '"^''y-  ^he  bier 
was  set  at  the  head  of  the  nave,  and  lighted  candlr. 

placed  around  it.    There  fell  a  silence,  utr  and  p!" 
Why  was  it  now  that  his  lips  scarcely  moved,  that  his 

Trun  JhT  'T"'^  '"'^"''^  ■•  ''^y  '^''  '"^den  f or'ebodin^ 
uS  Tu^:"'"'  '^'=^^f'"«.  =«t  his  temerity,  at  hfs 
unhallowed,  h.deous  perversion  of  sanctity  in  tha    he 

one  of  God  s  n.,nisters,  m  God's  church— ay,  it  was  a 
dev,ls  masquerade,   for  he,   if  never  befo  e    Itood 

cYplc  of  her  """"«  ''"  ""P''^'"''"'  *°-^'  »  dS 

"^^VrlT"!"  '"'^^''^  """  "''■"'  "">•  Nomine. 
Lord.         ."  '"     J"'^8™"*  ^!th  Thy  servant,  O 

And  so  he  denied  God,  did  he?    And  so  he  was  cal- 

ous  and  .ndjfferent,  and  scoffed  at  the  possibil^;  of  a 

church,  simply  because  it  was  a  church,  being  the  abid- 

Why,  then,  that  hoarseness  in  his  throat— why,  then 
did  he  not  shout  his  parrot  words  high  to  the  vaulted 
roof  m  triumphant  defiance?  Why  that  strugg^^S 
nis  will  to  finish  the  prayer? 

From  the  little  organ  loft  in  the  gallery  over  the 

door,  floated  now  the  notes  of  the  Respo„sory7nd  the 

voice^of  the  choir  rolled  solemnly  through  th'e  chur;!! : 

i^tberame  Domme,  de  morte  aterna.  .  .  .'    De- 

liver  m     O  Lord,  from  eternal  death 

DeathI  Eternal  death!  What  was  death?  There 
aH  the  '^an'r.t'^  i"  ^''^  casket-dead  because  he 

been  fe    T  flT^^'  ^""F'"^"^  ^"'^  "^^^  "ther  had 
been  ku..d.     And  he  was  burying,  in  a  church,  as  a 


i.^J^.'TVftSt   'l^V 
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priest,  he.  who  was  the  one  upon  whom  t|«=  l"]*  J.^l 
set  its  claws  if  it  but  knew,  the  man  that  he  had  killed  1 
It  came  suddenly,  with  terrific  force,  blottmg  out  those 
wavering  candle  flames  around  the  coffin,  the  scene  ot 
that  night.    The  wind  was  howling;  that  white-scarred 
face  was  cheek  to  cheek  with  him;  they  lunged  and 
staggered  around  that  dimly  lighted  room,  he  and   he 
manwho  lay  dead  there  i^n  the  coffin     They  strugg  ed 
for  the  revolver;  that  old  hag  circled  about  them  like 
a  swirling  hawk-that  blinding  flash-the  acrid  smell 
of  powder— the  room  revolving  around  and  around— 
and  the  dead  man,  who  was  here  in  the  coffin  now,  had 
lain  sprawled  out  there  on  the  floor.     He  shivered— 
and  cursed  himself  fiercely  the  next  mstant— it  seemed 
as  though  the  casket  suddenly  opened,  and  that  ugly, 
venomous,  scarred  face  lifted  up  and  leered  at  him. 

"  'Dies  ilia,  dies  ir^ '"  came  ^hr  -oicfs  of  the 

choir.    "That  day,  a  day  of  wrath       .  . 

His  iaws  clenched.     He  pulled  himself  together. 
That  was  Valerie  up  there  playing  the  little  organ; 
Valerie  with  the  great,  dark  eyes,  and  the  beautiful 
face;  Valerie,  who  thought  it  so  unselfish  of  him  be- 
cause he  had  had  a  couch  made  up  in  the  room  m  order 
that  he  might  not  leave  the  wounded  man.  The  wounded 
man!     Following  the  order  of  the  service,  Raymond 
was  putting  incense  into  the  censer  while  the  Responsory 
was  being  sung,  and  his  fingers  gripped  hard  upon  the 
vessel.     Again  that  thought  to  torture  and  torment 
himl    Had  he  not  enough  to  do  to  go  through  with 
this!    Who  was  with  the  wounded  man  now!-     Ihat 
officious,   nosing   fool,   who   preened  himself   on  the 
strength  of  being  assistant-chief  of  police  of  some  piti- 
ful little  town  that  no  one  outside  of  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity had  ever  heard  of  before?    Or  was  it  Madame 
Lafleur?    But  wliat,  after  all,  did  it  matter  who  was 
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tVT'l^  w  "IV*-  "'"^"y  ""PP*"  '°  '■«8«'''  '"■»  »enses? 
Ha,  ha  I  Would  It  not  be  a  delectable  sight  if  that  po- 
lice officer  should  arrest  him.  trip  these  priestly  trap- 
pmgs  from  him  just  as  he  left  the  church  I  It  would 
be  quite  a  dramatic  scene,  would  it  not-quite  too  dam- 

n^Sl  "T"!"'  %  ^"  '^'"8i"8  with  that  infernal 
pendulum  between  liberty  and  death.  He  was  at  that 
momen^  if  ever  a  man  was,  or  had  been,  the  sport  of 
fate  He  had  not  l.ked  the  looks  of  the  wounded  priest 
half  an  hour  ago  when  he  had  left  the  prcsbytcrc  for 
the  sacristy— It  had  seemed  as  though  the  man  were  be- 
ginning  to  look  healthy. 

"'KyrieeUhon '  "    The /?^ipo„,ory  was  over. 

in  a  purely  mechanical  way  again  he  was  proceedinR 
with  the  service.  As  the  ritual  prescribed,  he  passed 
round  the  bier  with  sprinkler  and  censer— and  presently 
he  found  himself  recitinp;  the  last  prnyer  of  that  part 
of  the  service  held  within  the  church;  and  then  the  bier 
was  being  lifted  and  borne  down  the  aisle  again. 

Out  into  the  sunlight,  to  the  smell  of  the  fields,  to  the 
breeze  from  the  river  wafting  upon  his  cheek!  He 
drew  in  a  deep  breath— and  almost  at  the  same  instant 
passed  his  hand  heavily  across  his  eyes.  He  had 
thought  that  stifling  heat,  that  overwhelming  oppres- 
siveness  all  m  the  atmosphere  of  the  church;  but  here 
was  the  sunlight,  and  here  the  fields,  and  here  the  soft 
breeze  blowing  from  the  water— yet  that  sense  of  fore- 
boding, a  prescience,  a  weight  upon  him  that  sank  deep 
to  the  soul,  remained  with  him  still. 

Slowly  the  procession  passed  around  the  green  in 
front  of  the  church,  and  through  the  gate  of  the  white- 
washed fence  into  the  little  burial  ground  beyond  on  the 
nver  s  bank.  They  were  chanting  In  Paradisum,  but 
Valerie  was  no  longer  with  the  choir,  for  now,  as  they 
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passed  through  the  gate,  he  saw  her  a  slim  figure  all  m 

white,  hurry  across  the  green  toward  the  Presbytere^^ 

What  was  this  before  him  I  It  was  not  the  smell  of 
fields,  but  the  smell  of  freshly  turned  earth— a  grave 
The  grave  of  Theophile  Blondm,  the  man  whom  he 
had  ffught  with-and  killed.  And  he  was  a  pnest  of 
God,  burying  Theophile  Blondin.  What  ghastly  hell- 
ish travesty!  What  were  those  words  returmng  to  h.s 
memory,  coming  to  him  out  of  the  d.m  past  when  he 
was  still  a  boy,  and  still  susceptible  to  the  teachmgs  of 
The  fathers  wh,;  had  sought  to  guide  him  into  the  church 
— God  is  not  mocked.  ,     .  i.>     »l. 

"God  is  not  mocked!  God  is  not  mocked!  —the 
words  seemed  to  echo  and  reverberate  around  hm.  they 
seemed  to  be  thundered  in  a  voice  of  vengeance.  Ood 
is  not  mocked  l"-and  he  was  blessmg  the  grave  of 

Theophile  Blondir  I  j    u     »  i,;^  nnt 

Did  these  people,  gathered,  clustered  about  h.m  not 
hear  that  voice!  Why  did  they  not  hear  it?  It  was 
not  the  Benedictus  that  was  being  sung  tha  prevented 
them  from  hearing  it,  for  he  could  scarcely  hear  the 
Benedictus. 

Raymond's  lips  moved.  j     ..t  J„  „„c 

"I  am  not  mocking  God,"  he  whispered  I  do  not 
believe  in  God,  but  I  am  not  mocking.  I  "nj^f  ing 
only  for  my  life.  I  am  taking  only  ^e  one  chance  1 
have.  I  did  not  intend  to  kill  the  ool-he  killed  him- 
self  I  am  no  murderer.  I "  He  shivered  sud- 
denly again,  as  once  in  the  church  he  had  shivered  be- 
fore His  hands  outstretched  seemed  to  be  creeping 
again  toward  a  bare  throat  that  lay  exposed  upon  a  bed 
the  feel  of  soft,  pulsing  flesh  seemed  "?»«  ^.s  fing  r 
tips.  And  then  a  diabolica  chortle  ^^'^^l^ ^°^[f^^^^ 
his  ears.  So  murder  was  quite  foreign  to  him,  fh?  And 
he  did  not  believe  in  God?    And  he  was  quite  above 
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and  apart  from  i.A  such  nonsense?  And  therein,  of 
course,  lay  the  r<-..-..n  Tvhy  the  tumbling  of  this  dead 
thing  into  a  g-ive  left  !uni  so  cool  and  imperturbable; 
and  why  the  s,  iu.m  vs-ord;:  of  the  service  had  no  mean- 
ing; and  why  1.'  -.-..j  :>  matter  of  supreme  unconcern  to 
him,^  provided  he  was  not  caught  at  it,  that  he  took 
Ood  s  words  upon  his  lips,  and  God's  garb  upon  his 
shoulders  I 

White-faced,  Raymond  lifted  his  head.  The  Bene- 
dtctus  was  ended,  and  now  the  words  came  slowly  from 
his  lips  in  a  strange,  awed,  almost  wondering  way. 

'Requiem  aternam.  .  .  .  Ego  sum  resurrectio  et 
vita  .      I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life:  he 

that  believeth  in  Me,  although  he  be  dead,  shall  live  • 
and  every  one  who  liveth,  and  believeth  in  Me,  shall 
never  die." 

His  voice  faltered  a  little,  steadied  by  a  tremendous 
ettort  of  will,  and  went  on  again,  low-toned,  through 
the  responses  and  short  prayer  that  closed  the  service. 
Kyrie  eleison'  ...  not  into  temptation.  .  .  . 
Requiem  aternam.'  .  .  .  'Requiescat  in  pace'  .  .  . 
through  the  mercy  of  God.  .  .  .    'Amen.'  " 

Forgotten  for  the  moment  was  that  grim  pendulum 
that  hovered  over  the  bed  in  the  presbytere  yonder,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  grave  Raymond  stood  and  looked 
down  on  the  coffin  of  Theophile  Blondin.  The  people 
began  to  disperse,  but  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it. 
It  seemed  that  he  had  run  the  gamut  of  every  human 
emotion  since  he  had  met  the  funeral  procession  at  the 
church  door;  but  here  was  another  now— an  incompre- 
hensible, quiet,  chastened,  questioning  mood.  They 
were  very  beautiful  words,  these,  that  he  was  repeating 
to  himself.  He  did  not  believe  them,  but  they  were 
very  beautiful,  and  to  one  who  did  believe  they  must 
offer  more  than  all  of  life  could  hold. 
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"  'I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ...  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Me  .  .  .  shall  never  die.'  " 

There  was  another  gateway  in  the  little  whitewashed 
fence,  a  smaller  one  that  gave  on  the  sacristy  at  the 
side  and  toward  the  rear  of  the  church.  Slowly,  head 
bowed,  absorbed,  unconscious  of  the  role  he  played  so 
well,  Raymond  walked  toward  the  gate,  and  through  it, 
and,  raising  his  head,  paused.  A  shrivelled  and  di- 
shevclled  form  crouched  there  against  the  palings.  It 
was  old  Mother  Blondin. 

And  Raymond  stared— and  suddenly  a  wave  of  im- 
measurable pity,  mingling  a  miserable  sense  of  distress, 
swept  upon  him.  In  there  was  forbidden  ground  to  her ; 
and  in  there  was  her  son— killed  in  a  fight  with  him. 
She  had  come  around  here  to  the  side,  unobserved,  un- 
less Dupont  were  lurking  somewhere  about,  to  be  as 
near  at  the  last  as  she  could.  An  old  hag,  wretched, 
dissolute— but  human  above  all  things  else,  huddling 
before  the  dying  embers  of  mother-love.  She  did  not 
look  up;  her  forehead  was  pressed  close  against  the 
fence  as  she  peered  inside;  a  withered,  dirty  hand 
clutched  fiercely  at  a  paling  on  each  side  of  her  face. 

Raymond  stepped  toward  her,  and  spontaneously 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  And  strange  words 
were  on  his  lips,  but  they  were  sincere  words  out  of  a 
heart  torn  and  troubled  and  dismayed,  out  of  a  soul 
that  had  recoiled  as  before  some  tremendous  cataclysm. 
And  his  words  were  the  words  he  had  been  repeating 
over  and  over  to  himself. 

"  'I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ...  My  poor, 
poor  woman,  let  me  help  you.  See,  you  must  not  mourn 
that  way  alone.    Come,  let  me  take  you  back  to  your 

home "  , 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  looked  at  him,  and  for  an 
instant  the  hard,  set,  wrinkled  face  seemed  to  soften, 
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'"fh'jlf^ **""•■  "y"  """^"^  t°  "P'ing  a  mist  of  tear, 
at  nis  hand,  flinging  it  from  her  shoulder. 

You  go  to  hell!"  she  snarled.     "You   and  all  l.k, 
you,  you  go  to  hell  I"  '  *"  "''' 

church.*"  eone-shuffling  around  the  corner  of  the 
aA^V^Ta  ^*y"'°"«^  I^'ughed  a  little.    It  was  like  a 

^ri&TS:.-iet;^-^:rm£ 

bit^rly,  more  •  ,r  ..'ently,  if  that  were  possible  ^       "" 

He  shruggc  shoulders,  and  moved  on  toward 

the  sacristy  to  d    .»c  himself  of  his  surplice  and  stoTe- 

and  again  he  paused,  this  time  in  the  doorway   and 

'•SrAenr'^^^^'^'^-^'''-^- 

p  Jij/Tj''"'"'  ■■"""'"«  ''^'f^'y  ^°-«rd  him  from  the 
And  Raymond  stood  still  and  waited.    Intuitively  he 

,  as  .    He  was  the  gambler  again,  cool,  impertu  bable 
eel-nerved   with  the  actual  crisis  upon  hfm      It  waj 

nrnnV        .T^    ^^^^^^    ^'  ^"^  Valerie  who  was  to 
SeTl^^IS-her'^^  '-''''  ^-  ^-^'^- 

'W°"'-'lT/'t^"''^'^''*''"  Aubert,"  she  panted 
.SLr?'^'    "--^P"kl    He  has  regained  cl: 
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CHAPTER  XI 

"henri  mentone" 

'  ALERIE'S  flushed  face  was  lifted  eagerlyto 
his.  She  had  caught  impetuously  atthe  sleeve 
of  his  soutane,  and  was  urging  him  forward. 
And  yet  hewaswalkingwithdeliberate, meas- 
ured tread  across  the  green  toward  the  presbytere. 
Strange  how  the  blood  seemed  to  be  hammering  fever- 
ishly at  his  temples  1  Every  impulse  prompted  him  to 
run,  as  a  man  running  for  his  life,  to  reach  the  pres- 
bytere, to  reach  that  room,  to  shut  the  door  upon  him- 
self and  that  man  whose  return  to  consciousness  meant 

what?    But  it  was  too  late  to  run  now.    Too  late! 

Already  the  news  seemed  to  have  spread.  Those  who 
had  been  the  last  to  linger  at  the  grave  of  Theophile 
Blondin  were  gathering,  on  their  way  out  from  the 
little  burying  ground,  around  the  door  of  the  pres- 
bytere. It  would  appear  bizarre,  perhaps,  that  the 
cure  should  come  tearing  across  the  green  with  vest- 
ments flying  simply  because  a  man  had  regamed  con- 
sciousness! Ha,  hal  Yes,  very  bizarre!  Why  should 
their  cure  run  iike  one  demented  just  because  a  man 
had  regained  consciousness!  If  the  ma.-  were  at  his 
last  gasD  now,  were  just  about  to  die— that  would  be 
different'  He  found  a  bitter  mirth  in  that.  Yes,  de- 
cidedly, they  would  understand  that!  But  as  it  was, 
they  would  think  their  cure  had  gone  suddenly  mad, 
perhaps,  or  they  would  think,  perhaps— somethmg  else. 
The  dice  were  thrown,  the  card  was  turned— agamst 
him.    His  luck  w£»  out.    It  was  like  walking  tamely  to 
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where  the  noose  dangled  and  awaited  his  neck  to  walk 
toward  those  gaping  people  clustered  around  the  door, 
to  walk  into  the  presbytere.  But  it  was  his  only  chance. 
Yes,  there  was  a  chance — one  chance  left.  If  he  could 
hold  out  until  evening,  until  darkness  I 

Until  evening,  until  darkness — with  the  night  before 
him  in  which  to  attempt  his  escape!  But  there  were 
still  eight  hours  or  more  to  evening.  There  wer^  only 
a  few  more  steps  to  go  before  he  reached  the  pres- 
bytere. The  distance  was  pitifully  short.  In  those  few 
steps  he  must  plan  everything;  plan  that  that  accursed 

noose  swaying  before  his  eyes  should 

'Dies  ilia,  Jies  ira — that  day,  a  day  of  wrath." 

What  brought  those  words  flashing  through  his 
mind!  He  had  said  them  once  that  morning — ^but  a 
little  while  ago — in  church — as  a  priest — at  Theophile 
Blondin's  funeral.  Damn  it,  they  were  not  meant  for 
him  I  They  did  not  mean  to-day.  They  were  not  pre- 
monitory.   He  was  not  beaten  yet ! 

In  the  shed  behind  the  presbytere  there  was  a  pair 
of  the  old  sacristan's  overalls,  and  an  old  coat,  and  an 
old  hat.  He  had  noticed  them  yesterday.  They  would 
serve  his  purpose — a  man  in  a  pair  of  overalls  and  a 
dirty,  torn  coat  would  not  look  much  like  a  priest.  Yes, 
yes ;  that  would  do,  it  was  the  way — when  night  came. 
He  would  have  the  darkness,  and  he  would  hide  the  next 
day,  and  the  day  after,  and  travel  only  by  night.  It 
invited  pursuit  of  course,  the  one  thing  that  next  to 
capture  itself  he  had  struggled  and  plotted  to  avoid,  but 
it  was  the  only  chance  now,  and,  if  luck  turned  again,  he 
might  succeed  In  making  his  way  out  of  the  country— 
when  night  came. 

But  until  then  I  What  until  then?  That  was  where 
his  danger  lay  now — in  those  hours  until  darkness. 
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"Yesl"   whispered    Raymond   fiercely   to   himself. 
"Yes — if  only  you  keep  your  headl" 

What  was  the  matter  with  him?  Had  he  forgotten  I 
It  was  what  he  had  been  prepared  to  face  that  night 
when  he  had  brought  the  priest  to  the  presbytire,  should 
the  man  then  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  speak.  It 
should  be  still  easier  now  to  make  any  one  believe  that 
the  man  was  wandering  in  his  mind,  was  not  yet  lucid 
or  coherent  after  so  long  a  lapse  from  consciousness 
And  the  very  story  that  the  man  would  tell  must  sound 
like  the  ravings  of  a  still  disordered  mind !  He,  Ray- 
mond, would  insist  that  the  man  be  kept  very  quiet  dur- 
ing the  day,  he,  Raymond,  would  stay  beside  the  other  s 
bed  Was  he  not  the  cure!  Would  they  not  obey  him, 
show  deference  to  his  judgment  and  his  wishes^until 

night  camel  i       »    ..t,. 

They  were  close  to  the  presbytere  now,  close  to  the 
little  gaping  crowd  that  surrounded  the  door;  and,  as 
though  conscious  for  the  first  time  that  she  W3S  dinging 
to  his  arm,  Valerie,  in  sudden  embarrassment  at  her 
own  eagerness,  hurriedly  dropped  her  hand  to  her  side. 
And,  at  the  act,  Raymond  looked  at  her  quickly,  in  an 
almost  startled  way.    Strange  1    But  then  his  brain  was 
in  turmoil  1    Strange  that  extraneous  things,  things  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  one  grim  purpose  of  saving 
his  neck  should  even  for  an  instant  assert  themselves  I 
But  then  they— no,  she— had  done  that  before.     He 
remembered  now  .  .  .  when  they  were  putting  on  that 
bandage  .  .  .  when  that  crucifix  had  tangled  up  his 
hands,  and  she  had  seemed  to  stand  before  him  to  save 
him  from  himself  .  .  .  those  dark  eyes,  that  pure, 
sweet  face,  the  tender,  womanly  sympathy— the  antithe- 
sis of  himself!    And  to-night,  when  night  came,  when 
the  night  he  longed  for  came,  when  the  night  tha 
meant  his  only  chance  for  life  came,  he— what  was  this  i 
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^this  sudden  pang  of  yearning  that  ignored,  with  a 
most  curious  authority,  as  though  it  had  the  right  to 
Ignore,  the  desperate,  almost  hopeless  peril  that  was 
closing  down  upon  him,  that  seemed  to  make  the  com- 
ing of  the  night  now  a  thing  he  would  put  off,  a  thing  to 
regret  and  to  dread,  that  bade  hin.  search  for  some 
other  way,  some  other  plan  that  would  not  necessi- 
tate  

"A  fool  and  a  pretty  face  I"— it  was  the  gibe  and 
sneer  and  prod  of  that  inward  monitor.  "See  all  these 
people  who  are  so  reverently  making  way  for  you,  and 
eying  you  with  affection  and  simple  humility,  see  the 
rest  of  them  coming  back  from  all  directions  because 
the  murderer  is  about  to  tell  his  story— well,  see  how 
they  will  make  way  for  you,  and  with  what  affection  and 
humility  they  will  eye  you  when  you  come  out  of  that 
house  again,  if  all  the  wits  the  devil  ever  gave  you  arc 
not  about  you  now  I" 

He  spoke  to  her  quietly,  controlling  his  voice : 
You  have  not  told  me  yet  what  he  said,  mademoi- 
selle?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"He  'lid  not  say  much— only  to  ask  where  he  was, 
and  for  a  drink  of  water." 

He  had  no  time  to  ask  more.  They  had  reached  the 
group  before  the  presbytere  now,  and  the  buzz  of  con- 
versation, the  eager,  excited  exchange  of  questions  and 
answers  was  hushed,  as,  with  one  accord,  men  and 
wonien  made  way  for  their  cure.  And  Raymond,  lift- 
ing his  hand  in  a  kindly,  yet  authoritative  gesture,  cau- 
tioning patience  and  order,  mour.ced  the  steps  of  the 
presbytere. 

And  then,  inside  the  doorway,  Raymond  quickened 
his  step.  From  the  closed  door  at  the  end  of  the  short 
hallway  came  the  low  murmur  of  voices.     It  was 
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Madame  Lafleur  probably  who  was  there  with  the 
other  now.    How  much,  how  little  had  the  man  said— 
since  Valerie  had  left  the  room?     R='y^°"«l»  f* 
tightened  grimly.    It  was  fortunate  that  Madame  La- 
fleur had  so  great  a  respect  for  the  dothl     He  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  her.    He  could  make  her  believe 
anvthing.    He  could  twist  her  around  his  hnger,  ana- 
he  opened  the  door  softly-and  stood,  as  though  turned 
suddenly  rigid,  incapable  of  movement,  upon  the  thres- 
hold—and  his  hand  upon  the  doorknob  closed  tighter 
and  tighter  in  a  vise-like  grip.    Across  the  room  stood, 
not  Madame  Lafleur,  but  Monsieur  Dupont,  the  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  Tournayville  police,  and  in  Monsieur 
Dupont's  hand  was  a  notebook,  and  upon  Monsieur  Du- 
pont's  lips,  as  he  turned  and  glanced  quickly  toward 
the  door,  there  played  an  enigmatical  smile. 

"Ah  1  It  is  Monsieur  le  Cure  1"  observed  Monsieur 
Dupont  smoothly.  "Well,  come  in.  Monsieur  le  Cure 
^come  in,  and  shut  the  door.  I  promise  you,  you  will 
find  it  interesting.    What?    Yes,  very  interesting! 

"Oh,  Monsieur  Dupont  is  here  1"— the  words  seemed 
to  come  to  Raymond  as  from  some  great  distance  be- 
hind him.  ^,  -i  ,. 
He  turned.  It  was  Valerie.  Of  course,  it  was 
Valerie!  He  had  forgotten.  She  had  naturally  fol- 
lowed him  along  the  hall  t^t^e  door  What  did  this 
Dupont  mean  by  what  he  had  said?  What  had  Dupon 
already  learned— that  was  so  interesting/    It  would  not 

do  to  have  Valerie  here,  if— if  he  and  Dupont- 

"Perhaps,  Mademoiselle  Valerie,"  he  said  gravely, 
"it  would  be  as  well  if  you  did  not  come  in.  Monsieur 
Dupont  appears  to  be  oflicially  engaged." 

"But,  of  course!"  she  agreed  readily.  I  did  not 
know  that  any  one  was  here.     1  left  the  man  alone 
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when  I  ran  out  to  find  you.    I  will  come  back  when 
Monsieur  Dupont  has  gone." 

And  Raymond  smiled,  and  stepped  inside  the  room, 
and  closed  the  door,  and  leaned  with  his  back  against  it. 

"Well,  Monsieur  Je  Cure" — Monsieur  Dupont 
tapped  with  hi-  psncil  on  the  notebook — "I  have  it  all 
down  here.    AIll    Everythingthat  hehas  said." 

Raymond  had  not  even  glanced  toward  the  bed — his 
eyes,  cool,  steady  now,  were  on  the  officer,  watching 
the  other  like  a  hawk. 

"Yes?"  he  prompted  calmly. 

"And" — Monsieur  Dupont  made  that  infernal  cluck- 
ing noise  with  his  tongue— "I  have— nothing!  Did  I 
not  tell  you  it  was  interesting?  Yes,  very  interesting! 
Very !" 

Was  the  man  playing  with  him?  How  clever  was 
this  Dupont?  No  fool,  at  any  rate  I  He  had  already 
shown  that,  in  spite  of  his  absurd  mannerisms.  Ray- 
mond's hand  began  to  toy  with  the  crucifix  on  his  breast, 
while  his  fingers  surreptitiously  loosened  several  but- 
tons of  his  soutane. 

"Nothing?"— , Raymond's  eyebrows  were  raised  in 
mild  surprise.  "But  Mademoiselle  Valerie  told  me  he 
had  regained  consciousness." 

"Yes,"  said  Monsieur  Dupont,  "I  heard  her  say  so 
to  some  one  as  she  left  the  house.  I  was  keeping  an 
eye  on  that  vieille  sauvaffe,  Mother  Blondin.  But  this 
— ah !  Quite  a  more  significant  matter !  Yes — quite ! 
You  will  understand.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  that  I  lost  no 
time  in  reaching  here?" 

And  now  for  the  first  time  Raymond  looked  swiftly 
toward  the  bed.  It  was  only  for  the  barest  fraction  of 
a  second  that  he  permitted  his  eyes  to  leave  the  police 
officer;  but  in  that  glance  he  had  met  coal  black  eyes, 
all  pupils  they  seemed,  fixed  in  a  sort  of  intense  pene- 
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tration  upon  him.  The  man  was  still  lying  on  his  bi.ck, 
he  had  noticed  that — but  it  wa»  the  eyes,  disconcert- 
ing, full  of  something  he  could  not  define,  boring  into 
him,  that  dominated  all  else.  He  stepped  nonchalantly 
toward  Monsieur  Dupont. 

"It  is  astonishing  that  he  has  said  nothing,"  he  mur- 
mured softly.  "Will  you  pern  t  me,  Monsieur  Du- 
pont"— he  held  out  his  hand — "to  see  your  book?" 

"The  book?  H'ml  Well,  why  not?"  Monsieur 
Dupont  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  placed  the  note- 
book in  Raymond's  hand.  "It  is  not  customary— but, 
why  not!" 

And  then  upon  Raymond  came  relief.  It  surged 
upon  him  "Ml  he  could  hav.^  laughed  out  hysterically, 
laughed  !i'.  4  fool  in  this  Monsieur  Dupont's  fice — 
this  Monsieur  Dupont  who  was  the  assistant  chief  of 
the  police  force  of  Tournayville.  It  was  true!  Du- 
pont had  at  least  told  the  truth.  So  far  Dupont  had 
learned  nothing.  Raymond's  face  was  impassive  as  he 
scrutinised  the  page  before  him.  Written  with  a  flour- 
ish on  the  upper  line,  presumably  to  serve  as  a  caption, 
were  the  words : 

"The  Murderer,  Henri  Mentone." 
and  beneath : 

"Evades  direct  answers.  Hardened  type — 
knows  his  way  about.  Pretends  ignorance. 
Stubborn.    Wily  rascal — yes,  very !" 

Raymond  handed  the  notebook  back  to  Monsieur  Du- 
pont. 

"It  is  perhaps  not  so  str  nge  after  all.  Monsieur  Du- 
pont," he  remarked  with  a  thoughtful  air.    "We  must 
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not  forget  that  the  poor  fellow  has  but  just  recovered 
consciousness.  He  is  hardly  likely  to  be  cither  lucid  or 
rational. 

"Bah  1"  ejaculated  Monsieur  Dupont  grimly.     "He 
IS  as  lucid  as  I  am.    But  I  am  not  through  with  him  yet ! 

u  ,'?."°^''"'  ''"'  °f  ''''  '''"d  I  have  had  upon  my 
hook!  He  leaned  toward  the  bed.  "Now,  then,  my 
little  Apache,  you  will  answer  my  questions  I  Do  you 
understand?  No  more  evasions  1  None  at  all  I  They 
will  do  you  no  good,  and " 

Raymond's  hand  fell  upon  Monsieur  Dupont's  shoul- 
der. Though  he  had  not  looked  again  until  now,  he  was 
conscious  that  those  eyes  from  the  bed  had  never  for 
an  instant  swerved  from  his  face.  Now  he  met  them 
steadily.  He  addressed  Monsieur  Dupont,  but  he  spoke 
to  the  man  on  the  bed. 

"Have  you  warned  him.  Monsieur  Dupont,"  he  said 
soberly,  "that  anything  he  says  will  be  used  against  him  ? 
And  have  you  told  him  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  answer  ' 
He  is  weak  yet  and  at  a  disadvantage.  He  would  be 
quite  justified  in  waiting  until  he  was  stronger,  and  en- 
tirely competent  to  weigh  his  own  words." 

Monsieur  Dupont  was  possessed  of  an  inconsistency 
all  his  own. 

"Tonnerre/"  he  snapped.  "And  what  is  the  use  of 
warning  him  when  he  will  not  answer  at  all  ?" 

"You  appear  not  quite  to  have  given  up  hope!"  ob- 
served  Raymond  dryly. 

"H'm  1"  Monsieur  Dupont  scowled.  "Very  well, 
then  —he  leaned  once  more  over  the  bed,  and  ad- 
dressed the  man— "you  understand  ?  It  is  as  Monsieur 
le  Cure  says.    I  warn  you.    You  are  not  obliged  to  an- 

'7"\„^°''  then— your  name,  your  age,  your  birth- 
place ? 

Raymond  shifted  his  position  to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
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Damn  tho.e  eye»I  Move  where  he  would,  they  neve/ 
left  his  face.  The  man  had  paid  no  attention  to  Mon- 
^cir  Dupont.  Why,  in  God',  name,  why  d.d  the  man 
keej  on  staring  and  gazing  so  fixedly  at  h.m-and  why 
Sad  the  man  refus<.d%o  answer  Duponfs  quest.ons- 
and  why  had  not  the  man  with  his  first  words  poured 
out  his  story  eagerly  I  n  „„-»      "Did 

"Well,  well!"  prodded  Monsieur  Dupont.       uia 
you  not  hear— eh?    Your  name?" 
The  man's  eyes  followed  Raymond. 
"Where  am  I?"  he  asked  faintly.  , 

It  was  too  querulous,  that  tone,  too  genuine  y  weak 
and  peevish  to  smack  of  trickery-and  suddenly  upon 
Raymond  there  came  again  that  nervous  impulse  to 
laugh  out  aloud.  So  that  was  fhe  secret  of  't.  was  it? 
There  was  a  sort  of  sardonic  humour  then  in  the  situa- 
tion! The  suggestion  the  belief  he  had  planned  to 
convey  to  shield  himself— that  the  man  was  still  irra 
tional-was,  in  fact,  the  truthl  But  h^J  1°"K  ^^"'-^ 
that  condition  last?  He  must  put  an  end  to  this— get 
this  cursed  Dupont  away! 

"Where  am  I  ?"  muttered  the  man  again. 
"Tiens/"  clucked  Monsieur  Dupont.  "You  see,  Men- 
sieurleCurc!    You  see?    Yes,  you  see.    He  plays  the 
e  well-with  finesse,  eh?"    He  turned  to  the  man^ 
^  "Where  are  you,  eh?    Well,  you  are  bet^-r  off  where 
you  are  now  than  where  you  will  be  m  a  few  ^  ays!    1 
promise  you  that !    Now,  again— your  name  ( 
The  man  shook  his  head. 

"Monsieur  Dupont,"  said  Raymond,  a  ittle  severely. 
"You  will  arrive  at  nothing  like  this.  The  man  is  not 
himself.    To-morrow  he  will  be  stronger.  , 

"Bah !    Nonsense !    Stronger !"  jerked  out  Monsieur 
Dupont  derisively.     "Our  fox  is  quite  strong  enough 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  are  not  a  police  officer— do  not 
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let  your  pity  deceive  you.    And  permit  mc  to  continue  I" 
He  slipped  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  adroitly  flashed 
a  visiting  card  suddenly  before  the  man's  eyes.    "Well, 
since  you  cannot  recall  your  name,  this  will  perhaps  be 
of  assistance!     You  see,  Monsieur  Henri  Mentone, 
that  you  get  yourself  nowhere  by  refusing  to  answer!" 
Once  more  the  man  shook  his  head. 
"So!"    Monsieur  Dupont  complacently  returned  the 
card  to  his  pockcr.    "Now  we  will  continue.     You  sec 
now  where  you  stand.    Your  age?" 
Again  the  man  shook  his  head. 
"He  does  not  know!"  remarked  Monsieur  Dupont 
caustically.     "Very  convenient  memory!     Yes — very! 
Well,  will  you  tell  us  where  you  came  from  ?" 

For  the  fourth  time  the  man  shuok  his  head— and  at 
that  instant  Raymond  edged  close  to  Monsieur  Du- 
pont's  side.  What  was  that  in  those  eyes  now — that 
something  that  was  creeping  into  them — that  daiming 
light,  as  they  searched  his  face ! 

"He  does  not  know  that,  either!"  complained  Mon- 
sieur Dupont  sarcastically.   "Magnificent!   Yes— very! 

He  knows  nothing  at  all !    He " 

With  a  low  cry,  the  man  struggled  to  his  elbow,  prop. 
.'!'■;  himself  up  in  bed. 

"Yes,  I  know!" — his  voice,  high-pitched,  rang 
through  the  room.  "I  know  now  I"  He  raised  his  hand 
and  pointed  at  Raymond.    "/  know  youl" 

Raymond's  hand  was  thrust  into  the  breast  of  his 
soutane,  where  he  had  unbuttoned  it  beneath  the  cruci- 
fix— and  Raymond's  fingers  closed  upon  the  stock  of  an 
automatic  in  his  upper  left-hand  vest  pocket. 

"Poor  fellow  1"  murmured  Raymond  pityingly.  "You 
see.  Monsieur  Dupont"— he  moved  still  a  little  closer 
—"you  have  gone  too  far.  You  have  excited  him.  He 
is  incoherent.     He  docs  not  know  what  he  is  saying." 
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Monsieur  Dupont  was  clucking  with  his  tongue,  as 
he  eyed  the  man  speculatively. 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know  you  nowl"  cried  the  man  again. 
"Oh,  monsieur,  monsieur !"— both  hands  were  suddenly 
thrust  out  to  Raymond,  and  there  was  a  smile  on  the 
trembling  lips,  an  eager  flush  dyeing  the  pa  e  cheeks 
"It  is  you,  monsieur  1  I  have  been  very  sick,  have  1 
not?  It— it  was  like  a  dream.  I— I  was  trying  to  re- 
member— your  face.  It  is  your  face  that  I  have  seen 
so  often  bending  over  me.  Was  that  not  it,  monsieur 
—monsieur,  you  who  have  been  so  good— was  that 
not  it?  You  would  lift  me  upon  my  piUow,  and  give 
me  something  cool  to  drink.  And  was  it  not  you,  mon- 
sieur, who  sat  there  in  that  chair  for  long,  long  hours? 
It  seems  as  though  I  saw  you  there  always— many. 

many  times.  l  ,.  f 

It  was  like  a  shock,  a  revulsion  so  strong  that  tor 
the  moment  it  unnerved  him.    Raymond  scarcely  heard 

his  own  voice.  ,      .      ,  ,  ..   1.- 

"Yes,"   he  said— his  forehead  was  damp,   as  he 

brushed  his  hand  across  it. 

Monsieur  Dupont  blew  out  his  cheeks. 

"Nom  d'un  nom!"  he  exploded.  "Ah,  your  pardon. 
Monsieur  le  Cure  I  But  it  is  mild,  a  very  mild  oatti,  is 
it  not— under  the  circumstances?  Yes— very!  I  ad- 
mire cleverness-yes,  I  dol  The  man  has  a  head! 
What  an  appeal  to  the  emotions!  Poignant  I  Xes, 
that's  the  word— poignant.  Looking  for  sympathy! 
Trying  to  make  an  ally  of  you.  Monsieur  le  Cure  1 

"Get  rid  of  the  fool  I  Get  rid  of  the  fool  I"  prompted 
that  inward  monitor  impatiently. 

Raymond,  with  a  significant  look,  plucked  at  Mon- 
sieur  Dupont's  sleeve,  and  led  the  other  across  the  room 
awav  from  the  bed. 

"bo  you  think  so?"  he  asked,  in  a  lowered  voice. 
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"Eh?"  inquired  Monsieur  blankly.    "Think  what?" 

"What  you  just  said — that  he  is  trying  to  make  an 
ally  of  me." 

"Oh,  that — zutl"  sniffed  Monsieur  Dupont.  "But 
what  else?" 

"Then  suppose" — Raymond  dropped  his  voice  still 
lower — "then  suppose  you  leave  him  with  me  until  to- 
morrow.   And  meanwhile — you  understand?" 

Monsieur  Dupont  pondered  the  suggestion. 

"Well,  very  well — why  not?"  decided  Monsieur  Du- 
pont. "Perhaps  not  a  bad  idea — perhaps  not.  And  if 
it  does  not  succeed" — Monsieur  Dupont  shrugged  his 
shoulders — "well,  we  Icnow  everything  anyhow ;  and  I 
will  make  him  pay  through  the  nose  for  his  tricks  I  But 
he  is  under  arrest,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  understand 
that?  There  is  a  cell  in  the  jail  at  Tournayvillc 
that " 

"Naturally — when  he  is  able  to  be  moved,"  agreed 
Raymond  readily.  "We  will  speak  to  ihe  doctor  about 
that.  In  the  meantime  he  probably  could  not  walk 
across  this  room.  He  is  quite  safe  here.  I  will  be 
responsible  for  him." 

"And  I  will  put  a  flea  in  the  doctor's  ear!"  announced 
Monsieur  Dupont,  moving  toward  the  door.  "The  as- 
sizes are  next  week,  and  after  the  assizes,  say,  another 
six  weeks  and" — Monsieur  Dupont's  tongue  clucked 
eloquently  several  times  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
"We  will  not  keep  him  waiting  long  1"  Monsieur  Du- 
pont opened  the  door,  and,  standing  on  the  threshold 
where  he  wns  hidden  from  the  bed,  laid  his  forefinger 
along  the  side  of  his  nose.  "You  are  wrong.  Monsieur 
le  Cure" — he  had  raised  his  voice  to  carry  through  the 
room.  "But  still  you  may  be  right  I  You  are  too  soft- 
hearted; yes,  that  is  it — soft-hearted.  Well,  he  has 
you  to  thank  for  it.    I  would  not  otherwise  consider  it 
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—it  is  against  my  best  judgment.    I  bid  you  good-bye, 

Monsieur  le  Curel" 

Raymond  closed  the  door— but  it  was  a  moment, 
standing  there  with  his  back  to  the  bed,  before  he 
moved.    His  face  was  set.  the  square  jaws  clamped,  a 
cynical  smile  flickering  on  his  lips.    It  had  been  close- 
but  of  the  two,  as  between  Monsieur  Dupont  and  him- 
self and  the  gallows.  Monsieur  Dupont  had  been  the 
nearer  to  death  1     He  saw  Monsieur  Dupont  m  his 
mind's-eye  sprawled  on  the  floor.    It  would  not  have 
been  difilcult  to  have  stopped  forever  any  outcry  from 
that  weak  thing  upon  the  bed.    And  then  the  window ; 
and  after  that— God  knew  I    And  it  would  have  been 
God's  affair!     It  was  God  Who  had  mstituted  that 
primal  law  that  lay  upon  every  human  soul,  the  law  ot 
self-preservation;  and  it  was  God's  choosing,  not  his, 
that  he  was  here !    Who  was  to  quarre  with  him  it  he 
stopped  at  nothing  in  his  fight  for  life!     Well,  Du- 
pont was  gone  now!    That  danger  was  past     He  haa 
only  to  reckon  now  with  Valerie  and  her  mother— until 
night  came.    He  raised  his  hand  heavily  to  his  fore- 
head and  pushed  back  his  hair.    Valerie!    Until  night 
came!    Fool!    What  was  Valerie  to  him !    And  yet— 
he  jeered  at  himself  in  a  sort  of  grim  derision— and  yet, 
if  it  were  not  his  one  chance  for  life,  he  would  not  go 
to-night     He  could  call  himself  a  fool,  if  he  would; 
that  ubiquitous  and  caustic  other  self,  that  was  the  cool, 
calculating,  unemotional  personification  of  Ihree-Ace 
Artie,  could  call  him  a  fool,  if  it  would— those  dark 
eyes  of  Valerie's— no,  not  that— it  was  not  eyes,  nor 
hair,  nor  lips,  they  were  only  part  of  Valerie— it  was 
Valerie,  like  some  rare  fragrance,  fresh  and  pure  ana 
sweet  in  her  young  womanhood,  that—— 

"Monsieur!"— the  man  was  caUing  from  the  bed. 
And  then  Raymond  turned,  and  walked  back  across 
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the  room,  and  drew  a  chair  to  the  bedside,  and  sat 
down.  And  Raymond  smiled — but  not  at  the  bandaged, 
outstretched  form  before  him.  A  fool  1  Well,  so  be 
it  1  The  fool  would  sit  here  for  the  rest  of  the  morning, 
and  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  and  listen  to  the  babbling 
wanderings  of  another  fool  who  had  not  had  sense 
enough  to  die;  and  he  would  play  this  cursed  role  of 
saint,  and  fumble  with  his  crucifix,  and  mumble  his 
Latin,  and  keep  this  Mademoiselle  Valerie,  who  meant 
nothing  to  him,  from  the  room — until  to-night.  And — 
what  was  this  other  fool  saying? 

"Monsieur — monsieur,  who  was  that  man  who  just 
went  out?" 

Raymond  answered  mechanically: 
"It  was  Monsieur  Dupont,  the  assistant  chief  of  the 
Tournayville  police." 

"What  was  he  doing  here?"  asked  the  other  slowly, 
as  though  trying  to  puzzle  out  the  answer  to  his  own 
question.  "Why  was  he  asking  me  all  those  ques- 
tions?" 

Raymond,  tight-lipped,  looked  the  man  in  the  eyes. 
"We've  had  enough  of  this,  haven't  we?"  he  chal- 
lenged  evenly.  "I  thought  at  first  you  were  still  irra- 
tional. You're  not — that  is  now  quite  evident.  Well — 
we  are  alone — what  is  your  object?  You  had  a  chance 
to  tell  Dupont  your  story !" 

A  pitiful,  stunned  look  crept  into  the  man's  face. 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  coverlet  toward 
Rajmiond. 

"You — ^you,  too,  monsieur  I"  he  said  numbly.  "What 
does  it  mean  ?    What  does  it  mean  ?" 

It  startled  Raymond.  There  was  trickery  here,  it 
could  be  nothing  else — and  yet  there  was  sincerity  too 
genuine  to  be  assumed  in  the  other's  words  and  acts. 
Raymond  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and  for  a  long  minute, 
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brows  knitted,  studied  the  man.    It  was  P°«''We.  °J 
course,  that  the  other  might  not  have  recognised  h.m 
!lthey  had  only  been  together  for  a  few  moments  m 
the  smoking  compartment  of  the  tram,  a"d,  dressed 
now  as  a  priest,  that  might  well  be  the  case-but  why 
"ofthe  story  then?-why  not  the  simple  sta  ement  that 
he  was  the  new  cure  coming  to  the  v.llage,  that  he  had 
been  struck  down  and-bahl     What  was    he  man 
game!    Well,  he  would  force  the  issue,  that  was  all! 
He  leaned  over  the  bed;  and,  h.s  hand  upon  he  other  s 
his  fingers  closed  around  the  man's  wr.st  ""t'l,  beneath 
thr--    tips,  they  could  gauge  the  throb  of  the  other  s 
pulse.    And  his  eyes,  steel-hard,  were  on  the  other 

"I  am  che  cure,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  level  tone,    of  St 
Marleau— while  Father  AUard  is  away.    My  name  is 

-^Tdtint"  Sd  the  man,  '.'is'-he  shook  his  ^^ 
_..n,ine  is"— his  face  grew  piteously  troubled—  it  is 
strange— I  do  not  remember  that  either. 

There  had  been  no  tell-tale  nervous  flutter  of  the 
man's  pulse.  Raymond's  hand  fell  away  from  the 
"ther's  wrist.  What  was  this  curious,  almost  uncanny 
presentiment  that  was  creeping  upon  himl  Was  it  po  - 
sible  that  the  man  was  telling  the  tmhf  Was^  pos- 
sible  that-his  own  brain  was  whir  ing  now— he 
steadied  himself,  forcing  himself  to  speak. 

"Did  you  not  read  the  card  that  Dupont  showed 

^°  "Yes,"  said  the  other.    "Henri  Mentone— is  that  my 

"*  "Do'you  not  know  l"-Raymond's  tone  was  suddenly 

sharp,  incisive.  ,,^,     ^  .    .„.„ 

"No,"  the  other  answered.  "No,  I  cannot  remem. 
ber"  He  reached  out  his  arms  imploringly  to  Ray- 
mond again.    "Oh.  monsieur,  what  does  It  r>ean?    1 
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do  not  know  where  I  am— I  do  not  know  how  I  came 
here." 

"You  are  in  the  presbytkre  at  St.  Ma.-leau,"  said 
Raymond,  still  sharply.  Was  it  true;  or  was  the  man 
simply  magnificent  in  duplicity?  No— there  could  be 
no  reason,  no  valid  reason  for  the  man  to  play  a  part 
—no  reason  why  he  should  have  withheld  his  story  from 
Dupont.  It  was  not  logical.  He,  Raymond,  who  alone 
knew  all  the  story,  knew  that.  It  must  be  true— but  he 
dared  not  yet  drop  his  guard.  He  must  be  sure— his 
life  depended  on  his  being  sure.  He  was  speaking 
again— uncompromisingly:  "You  w'  picked  up  un- 
conscious  on  the  road  by  the  tavern  u  ring  the  storm 
three  nights  ago — you  remember  the  storm,  of  course?" 

Again  that  piteously  troubled  look  was  on  the  other's 
face. 

"No,  monsieur,  I  do  not  remember,"  he  said  tremu- 
lously. 

"Well,  then,"  persisted  Raymond,  "before  the  storm 
—you  surely  remember  that  I  Where  you  came  from  ? 
Where  you  lived?    Your  people?" 

"Where  I  came  from,  my— my  people"— the  man 
repeated  the  words  automatically.  He  swept  his  hand 
across  his  bandaged  head.  "It  is  gone,"  he  whispered 
miserably.  "I— it  is  gone.  There— there  is  nothing. 
I  do  not  remember  anything  except  a  girl  m  this  room 
saying  she  would  run  for  the  cure,  and  then  that  man 
came  in."  A  new  trouble  came  into  his  eyes.  "That 
man— you  said  he  was  a  police  officer— why  was  he 
here?  And— you  have  not  told  me  yet— why  should 
he  ask  me  questions?" 

There  was  still  a  card  to  play.  Raymond  leaned 
again  over  the  man. 

"All  this  will  not  help  you,"  he  said  sternly.  "Far 
better  that  you  should  confide  in  me  I  The  proof  against 
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you  !s  overwhelming.  You  are  already  condemned. 
You  murdered  TheophiL  Blondin  that  night,  and  stole 
Mother  Blondin's  money.  Mother  Blondin  struck  you 
that  blow  upon  the  head  as  you  ran  from  the  house. 
You  were  found  on  the  road;  and  in  your  pockets  was 
Mother  Blondin's  money — and  her  son's  revolver,  with 
which  you  shot  him.  In  a  word,  you  are  under  arrest 
for  murder." 

"Murder!" — the  man,  wide-eyed,  horror-stricken, 
was  staring  at  Raymond — and  then  he  was  clawing 
himself  frantically  into  an  upright  position  in  the  bed. 
"No,  no  I  Not  that  1  It  cannot  be  true  1  Not — mur- 
der!"  His  voice  rose  into  a  piercing  cry,  and  rang, 
and  rang  again  through  the  room.  He  reached  out  his 
arms.  "You  are  a  priest,  monsieur — by  that  holy  cruci- 
fix, by  the  dear  Christ's  love,  tell  me  that  it  is  not  so ! 
Tell  me  1  Murder !  It  is  not  true  I  It  cannot  be  true ! 
No,  no — no  I    Monsieur — father — do  you  not  hear  me 

crying  to  you,  do  you  not "    His  voice  choked  and 

was  still.  His  face  was  buried  in  his  hands,  and  great 
sobs  shook  his  shoulders. 

And  Raymond  turned  his  head  away — and  Ray- 
mond's face  was  gray  and  drawn.  There  was  no  longer 
room  for  doubt.  That  blow  upon  the  skull  had  blotted 
out  the  man's  memory,  left  it — a  blank. 


CHAPTER  XII 


HIS  brother's  keepek 

FATHER  ALLARD'S  desk  had  been  moved 
into  the  front  room.  Raymond,  on  a  very  thin 
piece  of  paper,  was  tracing  the  signature  in- 
scribed on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  prayer-book — 
Francois  Aubert.  Before  him  lay  a  number  of  letters 
written  that  morning  by  Valerie — parish  letters,  a  let- 
ter to  the  bishop — awaiting  his  signature.  Valerie, 
who  had  been  private  secretary  to  her  uncle,  was  now 
private  secretary  to — Francois  Aubert  I 

The  day  before  yesterday  he  had  signed  a  letter  in 
this  manner,  and  Valerie,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
signature  from  her  uncle's  correspondence,  had  had  no 
suspicions.  Raymond  placed  his  tracing  over  the  bot- 
tom of  one  of  the  letters,  and,  bearing  down  heavily  as 
he  wrote,  obtained  an  impression  on  the  letter  itself. 
The  impression  served  as  a  guide,  and  he  signed — 
Francois  Aubert. 

It  was  simple  enough,  this  expedient  in  lieu  of  a  piece 
of  carbon  paper  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  buy,  and 
for  which,  from  the  notary  perhaps,  Valerie's  other 
uncle,  who  alone  in  the  village  might  be  expected  to 
have  such  a  thing,  he  had  not  dared  to  make  the  re- 
quest; but  it  was  tedious  and  laborious — and  besides, 
for  the  moment,  his  mind  was  not  upon  his  task. 

He  signed  another,  and  still  another,  his  face  deeply 
lined  as  he  worked,  wrinkles  nesting  in  strained  little 
puckers  around  the  corners  of  his  eyes — and  suddenly, 
while  there  were  yet  two  of  the  letters  to  be  signed,  he 
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sat  back  in  his  chair,  staring  unseeingly  before  him. 
From  the  rear  room  came  that  footstep,  slow,  irregu- 
lar, uncertain.  It  was  Henri  Mentone.  Dupont's 
"flea"  in  the  doctor's  ear  had  had  its  effect.  Henri 
Mentone  was  taking  his  exercise — from  the  bed  to  the 
window,  from  the  window  to  the  door,  from  the  door 
to  the  bed,  and  over  again.  In  the  three  days  since 
the  man  had  recovered  consciousne::,  he  had  made 
rapid  strides  toward  recovering  his  strength  as  well, 
though  he  still  spent  part  of  the  day  in  bed — this  after- 
noon, for  instance,  he  was  to  be  allowed  out  for  a  little 
while  in  the  open  air. 

Raymond's  eyes  fixed  on  the  open  window  where  the 
morning  sunlight  streamed  into  the  room.  Yes,  the 
man  was  getting  on  his  feet  rapidly  enough  to  suit  even 
Monsieur  Dupont.  The  criminal  assizes  began  at 
Tournayville  the  day  after  tomorrow.  And  the  day 
after  to-morrow  Henri  Mentone  was  to  stand  his  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Theophile  Blondin  I 

Raymond's  fingers  tightened  upon  the  penholder  un- 
til it  cracked  warningly,  recalling  him  to  himself.  He 
had  not  gone  that  night.  Gone !  He  laughed  mock- 
ingly. The  man  had  lost  his  memory!  Who  would 
have  thought  of  that — and  what  it  meant?  If  the  man 
had  died,  or  even  if  the  man  had  talked  and  so  forced 
him  to  accept  pursuit  as  his  one  and  only  chance,  the 
issue  would  have  been  clear  cut.  But  the  man,  curse 
him,  had  not  died ;  nor  had  he  told  his  story — and  to 
all  appearances  at  least,  except  for  still  being  naturally 
a  little  weak,  was  as  well  as  any  one.  Gone  I  Gone — 
that  night!  Great  God,  they  would  hang  the  fool  for 
this! 

The  sweat  beads  crept  out  on  Raymond's  forehead. 
No,  no — not  that !  They  thought  the  man  was  sham- 
ming now,  but  they  would  surely  realise  before  it  was 
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too  late  that  he  was  not.  They  would  convict  him  of 
course,  the  evidence  was  damning,  overwhelming,  final 
— but  they  would  not  hang  a  man  who  could  not  re- 
member. No,  they  wouldn't  hang  him.  But  what  they 
would  do  was  horrible  enough — they  would  sentence 
the  man  for  life,  and  keep  him  in  the  infirmary  perhaps 
of  some  penitentiary.    For  life — that  was  all. 

The  square  jaw  was  suddenly  out-thrust.  Well,  what 
of  it  I  He,  Raymond,  was  safe  as  it  was.  It  was  his 
life,  or  the  other's.  In  either  case  it  would  be  an  inno- 
cent  man  who  suffered.  As  far  as  actual  murder  was 
concerned,  he  was  no  more  guilty  than  this  priest  who 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Besides,  they  would 
hang  him,  Raymond,  and  they  wouldn't  hang  the  other. 
Of  course,  they  didn't  believe  the  man  now!  Why 
should  they?  They  did  not  know  what  he,  Raymond, 
knew;  they  had  only  the  evidence  before  them  that  was 
conclusive  enough  to  convict  a  saint  from  Heaven  I  Ha, 
ha  I  Why,  even  the  man  himself  was  beginning  to  be- 
lieve in  his  own  guilt  1  Sometimes  the  man  was  as  a 
caged  beast  in  an  impotent  fury;  and — and  sometimes 
he  would  cling  like  a  frightened  child  with  his  arms 
around  his,  Raymond's,  neck. 

It  was  warm  here  in  the  room,  warm  with  the  bright, 
glorious  sunlight  of  the  summer  morning.  Why  did  he 
shiver  like  that?  And  this— why  thisf  The  smell  of 
incense ;  those  organ  notes  rising  and  swelling  through 
the  church;  the  voices  of  the  choir;  the  bowed  heads 
everywhere  I  He  surged  up  from  his  chair,  and,  rock- 
ing on  his  feet,  his  hands  clenched  upon  the  edge  of  the 
desk.  Before  what  dread  tribunal  was  this  that  he 
was  being  called  suddenly  to  account!  Yesterday — 
yesterday  had  been  Sunday — and  yesterday  he  had  cele- 
brated mass.  His  own  voice  seemed  to  sound  again  in 
his  ears :     "Introibo  ad  altare  Dei — I  will  go  in  unto 
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the  Altar  of  God.  .  .  .    Ab  homin*  htiquoet  doloso 
ff„e  „<._Deliver  me  from  the  unjust  and  deceittul 
man.  .  .  .     In  quorum  manibus  iniqmtates  "itit—in 
aose  hand*  are  iniquities.  .  .  .     Hie  est  emm  Laltx 
sanauinis  mei  novi  et  aterni   fesumentt:   my.tertum 
fidei—FoT  this  is  the  Chalice  01  My  Blood  of  the  new 
and  eternal  testament:  the  mystery  of  faith.   .    .    . 
No— no,  no!    He  had  not  profaned  those  holy  things, 
those  holy  vessels.    He  had  not  done  it  1    It  was  a  lie  1 
He  had  fooled  even  Gauthier  Beaulieu,  the  altar  boy. 
He  sank  back  into  his  chair  like  a  man  exhausted, 
and  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes.    It  was  nothing  I  He 
was  quite  calm  again.    Those  words,  the  church,  those 
holy  things  had  nothing  to  do  with  Henri  Mentone 
If  any  one  should  think  otherwise,  that  one  was  a  fool! 
Had  Three-Ace  Artie  ever  been  swayed  by    mystery 
of  faith"— or  been  called  a  coward  I    Yes,  that  was 
it— a  coward!    It  was  true  that  he  had  as  much  right 
to  life  as  that  pitiful  thing  in  the  back  room,  but  it  was 
he  who  had  put  that  other's  life  in  ]eopi>-dyl     Ihat 
creed— that  creed  of  his,  born  of  the  b    Northland 
where  men  were  men,  fearing  neither  C    J  nor  devil, 
nor  man,  nor  beast— it  was  better  than  those  trembling 
words  which  had  just  been  upon  his  I'P'-     True,  he 
was  safe  now,  if  he  let  them  dispose  of  this  Henri  Men- 
tone— but  to  desert  the  other  would  be  a  coward  s  act. 
Well,   what  then-  -what  then!     Confess— and  with 
meek,  uplifted  eyes,  like  some  saintly  martyr,  stand 
upon  the    ibbet  and  fasten  the  noose  around  his  own 
neck'    No'   Well  then,  what— wfca<?   The  tormented 
look  was  back  in  Raymond's  eyes.    There  was  a  way, 
a  way  by  which  he  could  give  the  man  a  chance,  a  way 
by  which  they  both  might  have  their  chance,  only  the 
difficulties  so  far  had  seemed  insurmountable— a  prob- 
lem  that  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  solve— and  the  time 
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was  snort      ics,  the  way  was 

With  a  swift  movement,  incredibly  swift,  alert  in 
an  instant,  his  hand  swept  toward  the  desk.  Some  one 
ivas  icnocking  at  the  door.  His  fingers  closed  on  the 
thin  piece  of  paper  that  had  served  him  in  tracing  the 
signature  of  Francois  Aubert,  and  crushed  it  into  a 
little  ball  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  door  opened. 
There  were  dark  eyes  there,  dark  hair,  a  slim  figure, 
a  sweet,  quiet  smile,  a  calm,  an  untroubled  pezce,  a  per- 
vading radiance.  It  was  unreal.  It  could  not  exist. 
There  was  only  a  ghastly  turmoil,  agony,  dismay  and 
strife  everywhere — his  soul  told  him  so!  This  was 
Valerie.  God,  how  tired  he  was,  how  weary  I  Once 
he  had  seen  those  arms  supporting  that  wounded  man's 
head  so  tenderly — like  a  soothing  caress.  If  he  might, 
just  for  a  moment,  know  that  too,  it  would  bring  him — 
rest. 

She  came  li#>tly  across  the  room  and  stood  before 
the  desk. 

"It  is  for  the  letters.  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  she  smiled. 
"I  am  going  down  to  the  post-office."  She  picked  up 
the  little  pile  of  correspondence ;  and,  very  prettily  busi- 
ness-like, began  to  run  through  it. 

Impulsively  Raymond  reached  out  to  take  the  letters 
from  her — and,  instead,  his  hand  slipped  inside  his 
soutane,  and  dropped  the  crushed  ball  of  paper  into 
one  of  his  pockets.  It  was  too  late,  of  course  1  She 
would  already  have  noticed  the  omission  of  the  two 
signatures. 

"There  are  two  there  that  I  have  not  yet  signed," 
observed  Raymond  casually. 

"Yes;  so  I  seel"  she  answered  brightly.  "I  was  just 
going  to  tell  you  how  terribly  careless  you  were.  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure  I     Well,  you  can  sign  them  now,  while  I 
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am  putting  the  other*  in  their  envelopes.    Here  they 

are." 

He  took  the  two  letters  from  her  hand — and  laid 
them  deliberately  aside  upon  the  desk. 

"It  was  not  carelessness,"  he  said  laughingly;  "ex- 
cept that  I  should  not  have  allowed  them  to  get  mixed 
up  with  the  others.  There  are  some  changes  that  I 
think  I  should  'ike  to  make  befu.e  they  go.  They  are 
not  important — to-morrow  will  do." 

"Of  course!"  she  said.  Then,  in  pretended  con- 
sternation: "I  hope  the  mistakes  weren't  mine!" 

"No— not  yours" — he  spoke  abstractedly  now.  He 
was  watching  her  as  she  folded  the  letters  and  sealed 
the  ;ivelopes.  How  quickly  she  worked !  In  a  minute 
now  she  would  go  and  leave  him  alone  again  to  listen 
to  those  footfalls  from  the  other  room.  He  wanted 
rest  for  his  stumbling  brain ;  and,  yes — he  wanted  her. 
He  could  have  reached  out  and  caught  her  hands,  and 
drawn  that  dark  head  bending  over  the  desk  closer  to 
him,  and  held  her  there — a  prisoner.  He  brushed  his 
hands  hurriedly  over  his  forehead.  A  prisoner !  What 
did  he  mean  by  that?  Oh,  yes,  the  thought  was  born 
of  the  idea  that  he  was  already  a  jailor.  He  had  been 
a  jailor  for  three  days  now — of  that  man  there,  who 
was  too  weak  to  get  away.  He  had  appointed  himself 
jailor — and  Monsieur  Dupont  had  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment. What  had  that  to  do  with  Valerie?  He 
only  wanted  her  to  stay  because — a  fool,  was  he! — 
because  he  wanted  to  torture  himself  a  little  more. 
Well,  it  was  exquisite  torture  then,  her  presence,  her 
voice,  her  smile !  Love?  Well,  what  if  he  loved !  Days 
and  days  their  lives  had  been  spent  together  now.  How 
long  was  it?  A  week — no,  it  must  be  more  than  a 
week — it  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  as  long  as  he 
could  remember.    Yes,  he  loved  her!    He  knew  that 
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now — icoff,  ineer  and  gibe  if  that  inner  voice  would ! 
He  loved  her  I  He  loved  Valerie  I  Madness?  Well, 
what  of  that,  too  I  Did  he  dispute  it !  Yes,  it  was  mad- 
ne*ir—Md  in  more  ways  than  one  I  He  was  fighting  for 
his  life  in  this  devil's  masquerade,  and  he  might  '  .. 
but  he  could  not  fight  for  or  win  his  love.  That  .,-= 
just  dangled  before  his  eyes  as  the  final  Satanic  touch 
to  this  hell-born  conspiracy  that  engulfed  him!  He 
was  in  the  garb  of  a  priest  I  How  those  hell  demons 
must  shake  their  very  souls  out  with  laughter  in  their 
damnable  glee  I    He  could  not  even  touch  her;  he  could 

say  no  word,  his  tongue  was  tied ;  nor  look  at  her 

he  was  in  the  garb  of  a  priest  1  He — what  was  this! 
A  fire  seemed  in  his  veins.  Her  hand  in  his !  Across 
the  desk,  her  hand  had  crept  softly  into  his  I 

"Monsieur — Monsieur  le  Cure — you  are  ill  I"  she 
cried  anxiously. 

And  then  Raymond  found  himself  upon  his  feet,  his 
other  hand  laid  over  hers — and  he  forced  a  smile. 

"I — no" — Raymond  shook  his  head — "no,  Made- 
moiselle Valerie,  I  am  not  ill." 

"You  are  worn  out,  then  I"  she  insisted  tremulously. 
"And  it  is  our  fault.  We  should  have  made  you  let 
us  help  you  more.  You  have  been  up  night  after  night 
with  that  man,  and  in  the  daytime  there  was  the  parish 
work,  and  you  have  never  had  any  rest.  And  yesterday 
in  the  church  you  looked  so  tired — and — and " 

The  dark  eyes  were  misty ;  the  sweet  face  was  very 
close  to  his.  If  he  might  bend  a  little,  just  a  very  little, 
that  glad  wealth  of  hair  would  brush  his  cheek. 

"A  little  tired,  perhaps— yss — mademoiselle,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice.  "But  it  is  nothing  I"  He  released 
her  hand,  and,  turning  abruptly  from  the  desk,  walked 
to  the  window. 

She  had  followed  him  with  her  eyes,  turned  to  look 
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after  him — he  sensed  that.  There  was  silence  in  the 
room.  He  did  not  speak.  He  did  not  dare  to  speak 
until — ah  1 — this  should  bring  him  to  his  senses  quickly 
enough  1 

He  was  staring  out  through  the  window.  A  buck- 
board  had  turned  in  from  the  road,  and  was  coming 
across  the  green  toward  the  presbytere.  Dupont  and 
Doctor  Arnaud !  They  were  coming  for  Henri  Men- 
tone  now — now!  He  had  let  the  time  slip  by  until  it 
was  too  late — ^because  he  had  not  been  able  to  fight 
his  way  through  the  odds  against  him!  And  then 
there  came  a  wan  smile  to  Raymond's  lips.  No  1  His 
fears  were  groundless.  Three-Ace  Artie  would  have 
seen  that  at  once!  The  buckboard  was  single-seated, 
there  was  room  only  for  two — and  Monsieur  Dupont 
could  be  well  trusted  to  look  after  his  own  comfort 
when  he  took  the  man  away. 

He  drew  back  from  the  window,  and  faced  around 
— and  the  thrill  that  had  come  from  the  touch  of  her 
hand  was  back  again,  as  he  caught  her  gaze  upon  him. 
What  was  it  that  was  in  those  eyes,  that  was  in  her 
face?  She  had  been  looking  at  him  like  that,  he  knew, 
all  the  time  that  he  had  been  standing  at  the  win- 
dow. They  were  still  misty,  those  eyes— she  could 
not  hide  that,  though  she  lowered  them  hurriedly  now. 
And  that  faint  flush  tinging  her  cheeks  1  Did  it  mean 
that  she —  Fool!  He  knew  what  it  meant  I  It 
meant  that  if  he  cared  to  seek  for  any  added  self-tor- 
ture with  his  madman's  imaginings,  h»  could  find  it 
readily  to  hand.  She — to  have  any  thought  but  that 
prompted  by  her  woman's  sympathy,  her  tender  anxiety 
for  another's  trouble  I  She — who  thought  him  a  priest, 
and,  pure  in  her  faith  as  in  her  soul,  would  have  re- 
coiled in  horror  from 

Hfi  steadied  his  voice. 
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"Monsieur  Dupont  and  the  doctor  have  just  ar- 
rived," he  said. 

She  looked  up,  her  face  serious  now. 

"They  have  come  for  Henri  Mentone  ?" 

"No,  not  yet,  I  imagine,"  he  answered;  "since  they 
have  only  a  one-seated  buckboard." 

"I  will  be  glad  when  he  has  gone  1"  she  exclaimed  im- 
pulsively. 

"Qad?" 

"Yes— for  your  sake,"  she  said.  "He  has  brought 
you  to  the  verge  of  illness  yourself."  She  was  look- 
ing down  again,  shuffling  the  sealed  envelopes  abstract- 
edly. "And  it  is  not  only  I  who  say  so — it  is  all  St. 
Marleau.  St.  Marleau  loves  you  for  it,  for  your  care 
of  him,  Monsieur  le  Cure— but  also  St.  Marleau  thinks 
more  of  its  cure  than  it  does  of  one  who  has  taken 
another's  life." 

Raymond  did  not  reply — he  was  listening  now  to  the 
footsteps  of  Monsieur  Dupont  and  the  doctor,  as  they 
passed  by  along  the  hallway  outside.  Came  then  a 
sharp,  angry  voice  raised  querulously  from  the  rear 
room — that  was  Henri  Mentone.  Monsieur  Dupont's 
voice  snapped  in  reply;  and  then  the  voices  merged  into 
a  confused  buzz  and  murmur.  He  glanced  quickly  at 
Valerie.  She,  too,  was  listening.  Her  head  was  turned 
toward  the  door,  he  could  not  see  her  face. 

He  walked  slowly  across  the  room  to  her  side  bv 
the  desk.  ' 

"You  do  not  think,  mademoiselle,"  he  asked  gravely, 
"that  it  is  possible  the  man  is  telling  the  truth,  that  he 
really  cannot  remember  anything  that  happened  that 
night — and  before?" 
She  shook  her  head. 

"Every  one  knows  he  is  guilty,"  she  said  thought- 
fully.   "The  evidence  proves  it  absolutely.    Why,  then. 
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should  one  believe  him?  If  there  was  er«=n  a^^  ""^'^ 
doubt  of  his  guilt,  no  matter  how  httle,  it  m.ghtbe  d'f- 
ferent,  and  one  might  wonder  then;  but  as  .t  i3j--no. 

"And  it  is  not  only  you  who  say  so  —he  smiled,  us- 
ing her  own  words— "it  is  all  St.  Marleau?        , 

•'Yes,  all  St.  Marleau— and  every  one  else,  includ- 
ing Monsieur  le  Cure,  even  if  he  has  sacrificed  himself 
for  the  man,"  she  smiled  in  return.  Her  brows  puck- 
ered  suddenly.  "Sometimes  I  am  afraid  of  him,  she 
said  nervously.^  "Yesterday  I  ran  from  the  room.    He 

was  in  a  fury." 

Raymond's  face  grew  grave.  .         ,, 

"Ah  I    You  did  not  tell  me  that,  mademoiselle,    he 

"'"And"  L  sorry  I  have  told  you  now,  if  it  is  going 
to  worry  you,"  she  said  quickly.  "You  must  not  say 
anSM  him.  The  next  time  I  went  m  he  was  so 
sorry  that  it  was  pitiful."  ,  . 

In  a  fury-at  times  1  Was  it  strange!  Was  it 
strange  if  one  did  not  sit  unmoved  to  watch,  fettered, 
bound,  impotent,  a  horrible  doom  creeping  'nexorably 
upon  onel  Was  it  strange  if  at  times,  all  recol  ect.on 
blotted  out,  conscious  only  that  one  was  powerless  to 
avert  that  creeping  terror,  one  should  experience  a 
paroxysm  of  fury  that  rocked  one  to  the  very  sou^-- 
and  at  times  in  anguish  left  one  like  a  helpless  child 
He  had  seen  the  man  like  that— many  times  in  the  last 
few  days.  And  he,  too,  had  seen  that  same  terror  creep 
like  a  dread  thing  out  of  the  night  upon  himself  to 
hover  over  him;  and  he  could  see  it  now  lurking  there, 
ever  present— but  he,  Raymond,  could  fight! 

The  door  of  the  rear  room  opened  and  dosed;  and 
Monsieur  Dupont's  voice  resounded  from  the  hall. 

"Where  is  Monsieur  le  Cure?     Ho,  Monsieur  Ic 
Cure!" 
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Valerie  looked  toward  him  Inquiringly. 

"Shall  I  tell  them  you  are  here?"  she  asked. 

Raymond  nodded  mechanically. 

"Yes — if  you  will,  please." 

He  leaned  against  the  desk,  his  hands  gripping  its 
edge  behind  his  back.  What  was  it  now  that  this  Mon- 
sieur  Dupont  wanted?  He  was  never  sure  of  Dupont. 
And  this  morning  his  brain  was  fagged,  and  he  did  not 
want  to  cope  with  this  infernal  Monsieur  Dupont  1  He 
watched  Valerie  walk  across  the  room,  and  disappear 
outside  :n  the  hall. 

"Monsieur  !e  Cure  is  here,"  he  heard  her  say.  "Will 
you  walk  in?"  And  then,  at  some  remark  in  the 
doctor's  voice  which  he  did  not  catch:  "No;  he  is  not 
busy.  I  was  just  going  to  take  his  letters  to  the  post- 
office.    He  heard  Monsieur  Dupont  call." 

And  then,  as  the  two  men  stepped  in  through  the 
doorway,  Raymond  spoke  quietly: 

"Good  morning.  Monsieur  Dupont  I  Good  mornins. 
Doctor  Arnaud  I" 

"Hah  I  Monsieur  le  Cure  I"  Monsieur  Dupont 
wagged  his  head  vigorously.  "He  is  in  a  very 
pretty  temper  this  morning,  our  friend  in  there — eh? 
Yes,  very  pretty  I  You  have  noticed  it  ?  Yes,  you  have 
noticed  it.  It  would  seem  that  he  is  beginning  to  real- 
ise at  last  that  his  little  tricks  are  going  to  do  him  no 
good!"  : 

Raymond  waved  his  hand  toward  chairs. 

"You  will  sit  down?"  he  invited  courteously. 

"No" — Doctor  Arnaud  smiled,  as  he  answered  for 
them  both.  "No,  not  this  morning.  Monsieur  le  Cure. 
We  are  returning  at  once  to  Toumayville.  I  have  an 
important  case  there,  and  Monsieur  Dupont  has  prom- 
ised to  have  me  back  before  noon." 

"Yes,"  said  Monsieur  Dupont,  "we  stopped  only  to 
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tell  you"— Monsieur  Dupont  jerked  his  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  rear  room— "that  we  will  take  him 
away  to-morrow  morning.  Doctor  Arnaud  says  he  will 
be  quite  able  to  go.  We  will  see  what  the  taste  of  a 
day  in  jail  will  do  for  him  before  he  goes  mto  the  dock 
—what?  He  is  very  fortunate!  Yes,  very!  There 
are  not  many  who  have  only  one  day  in  jail  before  they 
are  tried!  Yes!  To-morrow  morning !  You  look  sur- 
prised, Monsieur  le  Cure,  that  it  should  be  so  soon. 
Yes,  you  look  surprised  I"  . 

"On  the  contrary,"  observed  Raymond  impassively, 
"when  I  saw  you  drive  up  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  thought 
you  had  come  to  take  him  away  at  once." 

"But  not  at  all!"  Monsieur  Dupont  indulged  in  a 
significant  smile.  "No-not  at  all!  I  take  not  even 
that  chance  of  cheating  the  court  out  of  his  appear- 
ance—I do  not  wish  to  house  him  for  months  until 
the  next  assizes.  I  take  no  chances  on  a  relapse.  He 
has  been  quite  safe  here.  Yes— quite !  He  will  be  quite 
safe  for  another  twenty-four  hours  in  your  excellent 
keeping.  Monsieur  le  Cure— since  he  is  still  too  weak 
to  run  far  enough  to  have  it  do  him  any  good! 

"You  pay  a  high  compliment  to  my  vigilance.  Mon- 
sieur Dupont,"  said  Raymond,  with  a  faint  smile 

"Hah !"  cried  Monsieur  Dupont.  Hah !  —he  Be- 
gan to  chuckle.  "Do  you  hear  that,  Monsieur  le  Doc- 
fejr  Arnaud?  I  thought  it  had  escaped  him !  He  has 
a  sense  of  humour,  our  estimable  cure!  You  see,  do  you 
not?  Yes,  you  see.  Well,  we  will  go  now!  He 
pushed  the  doctor  from  the  room.  "Au  revoir,  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure!  It  is  understood  then?  To-morrow 
morning!    ^«  revoir— till  to-morrow !" 

Monsieur  Dupont  bowed,  and  whisked  himselt  out 
of  sight.  Raymond  went  to  the  door,  closed  it,  and 
mechanically  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room.    He 
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heard  Monsieur  Dupont  and  the  doctor  clamber  into 
the  buckboard,  and  heard  the  buckboard  drive  off 
There  was  mo.sture  upon  his  forehead  again    He  swen; 
■taway.    To-morrow  morning  I    H^h!duntul      ^ 
row  morning  in  which  to  act^if  he  w«  to     t TaT 

0  "peril  X  ?l  ""''  "°^  "•=  '""^  -y-  l'  -'  f"i 
dared  L^  T  '^  '^"'  1°°  8""'  '«  ^^  overcome !  He 
Plan      ThZ""  'PP'-°"h.*hat  man  in  there  with  any 

1  he  wis  o  a«  hrm"?'"^  "'""'''^y  ^"'^""'^  '"  *=»' ' 
onlyhraSrntn^Xl'^JiXVf;  ^"^^-"'"'  '^" 

insidTousIv''  -'Thf  "  '.''"  ^^''"""^  '^''  '""^^r  voice 
insiaiously.  The  man's  condemnation  by  the  law  will 
d.  pose  of  the  killing  of  Theophile  Blondin  f~  t! 
wdl  be  as  a  closed  book.     And  then-have  you  forgo 

Zl  i-/'  V°'''  °'""  P'*"  f°^  gating  away  after  a 
l.t  e  wh.le.     It  cannot  fail,  that  plan.     Besides   thev 

Tee  tW  hif  '''=  1"=*"  *°  ''''"^'  *hey  will  be  sire  o' 
sure  V  Ln!  """"'■/^  "  "''"'^  Sone:  whereas  they  w  1° 
surely  hang  you  if  you  are  caught— as  you  will  be   if 

What  did  you  ever  get  out  of  being  quixotic  ?  Do  ^m,, 
"  "Mv  gS''  'f'  t\l  ?  Toniu'gget  CaLp?'  '"" 

aloud  "If  '  -T  '  '?'"  f/''^"  K^y"«'"d  "ied  out 
aloud        If— if  only  I  could  see  the  way!" 

But  you  can't  I"  sneered  the  voice  viciously.  "Have- 
n  t  you  tried  hard  enough  to  satisfy  even  that  remark- 
ably  tender  conscience  that  you  seem  to  have  picked  ud 

r  man""'  ^°  ^"^^^^^'^ '  ^ou-who  were  goi'ng  to  J 
the^man  with  your  own  hands  I     Let  well  ^enougH 

in  JhJf  f  ""*  "°^  '>  'he  rear  room.  Raymond  halted 
m  the  centre  of  the  floor  and  listened.    There  were  no 

»  mtie  Harshly.    What  was  the  man  doing?    Plaiwing 
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his  own  escape  I  Again  Raymond  laughed  in  bitter 
mirth.  God  speed  to  the  man  in  any  such  plans— only 
the  man,  as  Monsieur  Dupont  had  most  sagaciously 
suggested,  would  not  get  very  far  alone.  But  still  it 
would  be  humorous,  would  it  not,  if  the  man  should 
succeed  alone,  where  he,  Raymond,  had  utterly  failed 
so  far  to  work  out  any  plan  that  would  accomplish  the 
same  end !  There  was  the  open  window  to  begin  with, 
the  man  had  been  told  now  probably  that  he  was  to 
be  taken  away  to-morrow  morning,  and — why  was 
there  such  absolute  stillness  from  that  other  room? 
The  partitions  were  very  thin,  and — Raymond,  as 
mechanically  as  he  had  set  to  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room,  turned  to  the  door,  passed  out  into  the  hall,  and 
walked  softly  along  to  the  door  of  the  rear  room.  He 
listened  there  again.  There  was  still  silence.  He 
opened  the  door,  stepped  across  the  threshold — and  a 
strange  white  look  crept  into  his  face,  and  he  stood  still. 

Upon  the  floor  at  the  bedside  knelt  Henri  Mentone, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  door  the  man  did  not  look 
up.  There  was  no  fury  now ;  it  was  the  child,  helpless 
in  despair  and  grief.  His  hands  were  outflung  across 
the  coverlet,  his  head  was  buried  in  his  arms — and 
there  was  no  movement,  save  only  a  convulsive  tremor 
that  shook  the  thin  shoulders.  And  there  was  no 
sound. 

And  the  whiteness  deepened  in  Raymond's  face — 
and,  as  he  looked,  suddenly  the  scene  was  blurred  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

And  then  Raymond  stepped  back  into  the  hall,  and 
closed  the  door  again,  and  on  Raymond's  lips  was  a 
queer,  twisted  smile. 

"To-morrow  morning,  I  think  you  said,  Monsieur 
Dupont,"  he  whispered.  "Well,  to-morrow  morning. 
Monsieur  Dupont — he  will  be  gone." 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  CONFEDERATE 

THERE  had  been  a  caller,  there  had  been  par- 
through  endless  hours  which  he  had  been  Z 
t^«^.A  ♦  I  to  avoid— except  in  mind.  He  had  at- 
tended to  them  subconsciously,  as  it  were-  his  mi^A.A 
never  for  an  instant  left  Henri  MenToTe.'    St  was 

cEx^r  s^Xr°^' " '''"  ^'''-'^ "'  -^s^ 

Sitting  at  his  desk,  he  looked  at  his  watch  „  h. 
heard  Valerie  and  her  mother  go  upst^rs  It  was  a 
quarter  past  three.  Later  on  in  the  afternoon  b  an- 
other  hour  or  thereabouts  Madame  Lafleur  would  take 
Henn  Mentone  for  a  few  steps  here  and  there  about 

oXofV;f  f '<  '"■'"  '/'  '■«'*  fresh  aTrVnS 
a/L;i      i^    i,^^'i*i^^^^-    K'y^ond  smiled  ironically 
As  jailor  he  had  delegated  the  task  to  Madame  Lafleu; 
-since,  as  he  had  told  both  Valerie  and  her  mother  at 
the  noonday  meal,  he  was  going  out  to  make  pastoral 

i-n'to  £h''m  ™r  •.    M-"-'>"-he  had  jusKed 
into  Henri  Mentone's  room-the  man  was  lying  on  his 

and  h      ''■  J^  '"=  ''°'^''^  ""'^"^y  now-whk  Va^rie 

He  picked  up  a  pen,  and  drew  a  piece  of  Daoer 
toward  him.  Everything  hinged  on  his  being  abTe'^to 
procure  a  confederate.    He,  the  cure  of  St.  Marleau 

raUy  without  the  confederate  knowing  that  Monsieur  Ic 
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Cure  was  doing  so^and,  almost  as  essential,  a  confed- 
crate  who  had  no  love  for  Monsieur  le  Cure  I  It  was 
not  a  very  simple  matter  I  That  was  the  problem  with 
which  he  had  racked  his  brains  for  the  last  three  days. 
Not  that  the  minor  details  were  lacking  in  difficulties 
either ;  he,  as  the  cure,  must  not  appear  even  remotely 
in  the  plan ;  he,  as  the  cure,  dared  not  even  suggest  es- 
cape to  Henri  Mentone — but  he  could  overcome  all  that 
if  only  he  could  secure  a  confederate.  That  was  the 
point  upon  which  everything  depended. 

His  pen  poised  in  his  hand,  he  stared  across  the 
room.  Yes,  he  saw  it  now — a  gambler's  chance.  But 
the  time  was  short  now,  short  enough  to  make  him  wel- 
come any  chance.  He  would  go  to  Mother  Blondin's. 
He  might  find  a  man  there  such  as  he  sought,  one  of 
those  who  already  had  offended  the  law  by  frequenting 
the  dissolute  old  hag's  illicit  still.  He  could  ask,  of 
course,  who  these  men  were  without  exciting  any  sus- 
picion, and  if  luck  failed  him  that  afternoon  he  would 
do  so,  and  it  would  be  like  a  shot  still  left  in  his  locker ; 
but  if,  in  his  role  of  cure,  he  could  actually  trap  one  of 
them  drinking  there,  and  incense  the  man,  even  fight 
with  him,  it  would  make  success  almost  certain.  Yes, 
yes — he  could  see  it  all  now — clearly — afterwards, 
when  it  grew  dark,  he  would  go  to  the  man  in  a  far 
different  role  from  that  of  a  cure,  and  the  man  would 
be  at  his  disposal.  Yes,  if  hs  could  trap  one  of  them 
there — but  before  anything  else  Henri  Mentone  must 
be  prepared  for  the  attempt. 

Raymond  began  to  write  slowly,  in  a  tenth '<■  ^  sort 
of  way,  upon  the  paper  before  him.  Henri  N*  itone, 
remembering  nothing  of  the  events  of  that  night,  must 
be  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  and  good  faith 
of  the  note,  or  of  the  vital  necessity  of  acting  upon  its 
instructions.     At  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  Ray- 
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T^tA^^u^  over  what  he  had  written.    He  scored  out 
a  word  here  and  there;  and  then,  on  another  sheet  of 
paper,  in  a  scrawling,  Illiterate  hand,  he  wrote  out  a 
slangy,  ungrammatical  version  of  the  original  draft 
He  read  it  again  now :  s        »« -i  i. 

"The  memory  game  won't  go,  Henri.    They've  irot 
you  cold  but  they  don't  know  there  was  two  Ju'int 

for  I  am  t  for  laying  down  on  a  pal.    I  got  it  fixed  for 

onfn?n7h  '  T  *°'"'«'?*-  '^"P  *«  back  window 
open,  and  be  ready  at  any  time  after  dark— see?  Leave 
the  rest  to  me.  If  that  mealy-mouthed  priest  gets  in 
the  road  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  I'll  take  care  of 
him  so  he  won't  be  any  trouble  to  any  one  except  a 
doctor,  and  mabbe  not  much  to  a  doctor— get  me?  I'd 
have  been  back  sooner,  only  I  had  to  beat  it  for  you 
know  where  to  get  the  necessary  coin.  Here's  some  to 
keep  you  going  m  case  we  have  to  separate  In  a  hurry 
to-night.    Pierre.  '  ' 

Raymond  nodded  to  himself.  Henri  Mentone  might 
not  relish  the  suggestion  of  any  violence  offered  to  the 
mealy-mouthed  priest,"  for  he  had  come  to  look  upon 
Father  Fran?o,s  Aubert  as  his  only  friend,  and,  except 
in  his  fits  of  fury,  to  cling  dependently  upon  him;  but 
then  there  would  be  no  violence  offered  to  Father  Fran- 
?ois  Aubert,  and  the  suggestion  supplied  a  final  touch 
of  authenticity  to  the  note,  since  Henri  Mentone  would 
realise  that  escape  was  impossible  unless  in  some  wav 
the  cure  could  be  got  out  of  the  road. 

Raymond  destroyed  the  original  draft,  and  took  out 
his  pocketbook  He  smiled  curiously,  as  he  examined 
its  contents.  It  was  the  gold  of  the  Yukon,  the  gold 
ot  ron.Nuggct  Camp,  that  he  had  changed  into  bank- 
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notei  of  large  denominations.  He  selected  two  fifty- 
dollar  bills.  It  was  not  enough  to  carry  the  man  far, 
or  to  take  care  of  the  man  until  he  was  on  his  feet,  nor 
were  fifty-dollar  bills  the  most  convenient  denomination 
for  a  man  under  the  present  circumstances ;  but  that  was 
not  their  purpose — they  would  act  as  a  guarantee  of  one 
"Pierre"  and  "Pierre's"  plan,  and  to-night  he  would 
give  the  man  more  without  stint,  and  supplement  it  with 
some  small  bills  from  his  roll  of  "petty  cash."  He 
folded  the  money  in  the  note,  found  a  small  piece  of 
string  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  desk,  stood  up,  took 
his  hat,  tiptoed  softly  across  the  room,  out  into  the  hall, 
and  from  the  hall  to  the  front  porch. 

Here,  he  stood  quietly  for  a  moment,  looking  about 
him;  and  then,  satisfied  that  he  was  unobserved,  that 
neither  Valerie  nor  her  mother  had  noticed  his  exit, 
he  walked  quickly  around  to  the  back  of  the  house — 
and  paused  again,  this  time  beneath  the  open  window 
of  Henri  Mentone's  room.  Here,  too,  but  even  more 
sharply  now,  he  looked  about  him — then  stooped  and 
picked  up  a  small  stone.  He  tied  the  note  around  this, 
and,  crouched  low  by  the  window,  called  softly: 

"Henri!    Henri  I" 

He  heard  a  rustle,  the  creaV  of  the  bed,  as  though 
the  man,  startled  and  suddenly  roused,  were  jerking 
himself  up  into  an  upright  position. 

"It  is  Pierre  1"  Raymond  called  again.  "Courage, 
monvieuxl  Have  no  fear  1  All  is  arranged  for  to- 
night. But  do  not  come  to  the  window — we  must  be 
careful.  Here — voicil" — he  tossed  the  note  in  over 
the  sill.  "Until  dark — tu  comprends,  Henri?  I  will 
be  back  then.     Be  ready  1" 

He  heard  the  man  cry  out  in  a  low  voice,  and  the 
creak  of  the  bed  again,  and  the  man's  step  on  the  floor 
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r,*"1'/i!°?'"*  '*"'•  ««y"°"d  darted  around  the  cor- 
ner  ot  the  house. 

of  i7"S/t" '' ""  "'"''"* '«"" '" '""  '""-y 

.    "Oh,  Madame  Lafleur  I"  he  called  up  the  stairs.    "It 
IS  only  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going  out  now." 

Raymond  closed  the  front  door  behind  him,  and, 

rl.T.h"''''']'  "r"  **"  K'""  ""'^  P"t  the  church 
gamed  the  road.  It  was  Mother  Blondin's  now,  but 
he  would  not  go  by  the  station  road-further  along 
the  village  street,  where  the  houses  thinned  out  and 
were  scattered  more  apart,  he  could  climb  up  the  little 
hill  without  bemg  seen,  and  by  walking  through  the 
woods  would  come  out  on  the  path  whose  existence  had 
once  already  done  him  such  excellent  service.  And  the 
path,  as  an  approach  to  Mother  Blondin's  this  after- 
noon,  offered  certain  very  important  strategical  advan- 

But  now  for  the  moment  he  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
village  and  from  the  doorways  ,i,d  garden  patches  of 
rZl  ""!,*'  "^ed-roof,  whitewashed  houses  of 
rough-squared  logs  that  flanked  the  road  on  either  side, 
voices  called  out  to  him  cheerily  as  he  walked  along 
He  answered  them— all  of  them.  He  was  even  con- 
scious, m  spite  of  the  worry  of  his  mind,  of  a  curious 
and  not  altogether  unwelcome  wonder.  They  were 
simple  folk,  these  people,  big-hearted  and  kindly,  fr. 
and  open-handed  with  the  little  they  had,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  have  grown  fond  of  him  in  the  few  dayi 

him  .i  J""  ?  ^l  •^^'''='"'  '°  ^°°^  "P  t°  him,  to  trust 
him,  to  have  faith  in  h.m,  and  to  accept  him  as  a  friend, 
offering  a  frank  friendship  in  return 
His  hands  were  clasped  behind  his  back  as  he  walked 
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along,  and  .uddenly  his  fingers  heed  tightly  over  one 
a  .other.    The  pleasurable  wonder  of  it  was  gone.    He 
was  ?  aying  well  this  role  of  saint!    He  was  a  gambler 
!!Three.Ace  Artie  of  Ton-Nugget  Camp;  a  gambler- 
too  unclean  even  for  the  Yukon.     But  he  was  no  hypo- 
cr°teT  He  would  have  liked  to  have  torn  these  samtly 
appings  from  his  body,  wrenched  f  h-  -"'---^ 
hurled  it  in  the  faces  of  these  people,  «"f  bade  them 
keep  their  friendship  and  their  trust-tell  them  that  he 
a  ked  for  nothing  that  they  gave  because  they  bel.eved 
h  m  other  than  he  was.    He  was  no  hypocr.te-he  was 
a  man  fighting  desperately  for  that  for  wh.ch  every  one 
haTa  right  io  fight,  for  which  instmct  bade  even  an 
rnsect  fight-his  life  1    He  did  not  despise  th.s  proffered 
friendship,  the  smile  of  eye  and  lip,  the  rmg  of  genume 
SicerUy  fn  the  voices  that  called  to  t^m-b^t  ^Jey  wer 
not  his  thev  were  not  meant  for  Three-Ace  Artie,  tney 
were  nit  meant  for  Raymond  Chapelle.     Somehow-, 
was  a  grotesque  thought-he  env.ed  himself  in  the  ro  e 
If  cur!  for  these  things.    But  they  were  "ot  b.s     It 
was  slrange  even  that  he,  in  whose  life  there  had  been 
Tugh  but  riot  and  ruin,  should  still  be  aW^  to  s-    a 
so  Iv  the  better  things,  to  carry  through  not  the    ol 
of  Driest,  that  was  a  matter  of  ritual,  a  mitter  ot  keep 
■1,'kM  and  his  nerve  but  the  far  kindlier  and  int. 
mate  role  of  father  to  the  parish!    Yes,  it  was  very 

strange,  and _        ,    r-     '  i" 

'■Bon  i-;- ^J°J7,^;f,"Mldame  Bouchard,  the 
car^prerWe     With  ^  long-handled  wooden 

pad'dTe   she  ^as  removing  huge  loaves  of  bread  from 
the  oueer-looking  outdoor  oven  which,  though  built  ot 
a  Jxture  of  stLe  and  brick,  resembled  very  much 
through  being  rounded  over  at  the  top,  an  exaggerate 
beehive.     A  few  yards  further  in  from  the  edge 
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the  road  Bouchard  himself  was  at  work  upon  a  boat  in 
front  of  his  shop.  Above  the  shop  was  the  living  quar- 
ters of  the  family,  and  here,  on  a  narrow  veranda,  peer- 
ing over,  a  half  dozen  scantily  clad  and  very  small 
children  clung  to  the  railings. 

Raymond  sniffed  the  air  luxuriously. 
"Tiens,  Madame  Bouchard!"  he  cried.    "Your  hus- 
band is  to  be  envied  I    The  smell  .f  the  bread  is  enough 
to  make  one  hungry  I" 

The  carpenter  laid  down  his  tools,  and  looked  up, 
laughing. 

"Salut,  Monsieur  le  Cure!"  he  called. 
"If  Monsieur  le  Cure  would  like  one" — Madame 
Bouchard's  cheeks  had  grown  a  li'fli"  rosy — "1 — I  will 
send  one  to  the  presbylere  I'or  him.' 

Raymond  had  eaten  of  St.  Marleiu  bread  before. 
The  taste  was  sour,  and  it  required  little  short  of  a 
deftly  wielded  axe  to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
crust. 

"You  are  too  good,  too  generous,  Madame 
Bouchard,"  he  said,  shaking  his  forefinger  at  her  chid- 
ingly.  "And  yet"— he  smiled  broadly— "if  there  is 
enough  to  spare,  there  is  nothing  I  know  of  that  would 
delight  me  more." 

"Of  course,  she  can  spare  it!"  declared  the  carpenter 
heartily,  coming  forward.  "Stanislaus  wili  carry  you 
two  presently.  And,  liens,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  like 
to  row  a  boat — eh?" 

Raymond,  on  the  point  of  shaking  his  head,  checked 
himself.  A  boatl  One  of  these  days — soon,  if  this 
devil's  trap  would  only  open  a  little — there  was  his  own 
escape  to  be  managed.  He  had  planned  that  care- 
fully ...  a  boating  accident  ...  the  boat  recovered 
•  .  .  *he  cure's  body  swept  out  somewhere  in  those 
twenty-five  miles  of  river  breadth  that  stretched  away 
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before  him  now,  and  from  there — who  could  doubt  it! 
— ^to  t.ie  sea. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "I  am  very  fond  of  it,  but  as  yet 
I  have  not  found  time." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  carpenter.  "Well,  in  two 
or  three  days  it  will  be  finished,  the  best  boat  in  St. 
Marleau — and  Monsieur  le  Cure  will  be  welcome  to 
it  as  much  as  he  likes.  It  is  a  nice  row  to  the  islands 
out  there — three  miles — to  gather  the  sea-gull  eggs — 
and  the  islands  themselves  are  very  pretty.  It  is  a 
great  place  for  a  picnic.  Monsieur  le  Cure." 

"Excellent !"  said  Raymond  enthusiastically.  "That 
is  exactly  what  I  shall  do."  He  clapped  the  carpenter 
playfully  upon  the  shoulder.  "So— eh,  Monsieur 
Bouchard, — you  will  lose  no  time  in  finishing  the  boat !" 
He  turned  to  Madame  Bouchard.  "Au  revoir,  ma- 
dame, — and  very  many  thanlcs  to  you.  I  shall  think 
of  you  at  supper  to-night,  I  promise  you !"  He  waved 
his  hand  to  the  children  on  the  veranda,  and  once  more 
started  along  the  road. 

Madame  Bouchard's  voice,  i.;  .aking  to  her  husband, 
reached  him.  The  words  were  not  intended  for  his 
ears,  and  he  did  not  catch  them  all.  It  was  something 
about — "the  good,  young  Father  Aubert." 

A  wan  smile  crept  to  Raymond's  lips.  For  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  he  was  in  a  softened,  chastened  mood. 
"The  good,  young  Father  Aubert ' — well,  let  it  be  sol 
They  would  never  know,  these  -people  of  St.  Marleau. 
Somehow,  he  was  relieved  at  that.  He  did  not  want 
thern  to  know.  Somehow,  he,  too,  wanted  for  himself 
just  what  they  would  have — a  memory — the  memory 
of  a  good,  young  Father  Aubert. 

At  a  bend  in  the  road,  where  the  road  edged  in 
against  the  slope  of  the  hill,  hiding  him  from  view, 
Raymond  clambered  up  the  short  ascent.    In  a  dump 
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of  small  cedars  at  the  top,  he  paused  and  looked  back. 
The  great  sweep  of  river,  widening  into  the  Gulf  of 
bt.  Lawrence,  with  no  breath  of  air  to  stir  its  surface, 
shimmered  lil.e  a  mirror  under  the  afternoon  sun.    A 
big  liner,  outward  bound,  and  perhaps  ten  miles  from 
shore,  seemed  as  though  it  were  painted  there.    To  the 
right,  close  in,  was  the  little  group  of  islands,  with  bare, 
rounded,  rocky  peaks,  to  which  the  carpenter  had  re- 
ferred.    About  him,  from  distant  fields,  came  the  oc- 
casional voice  of  a  man  calling  to  his  horses,  the  faint 
whir  of  a  reaper,  and  a  sort  of  pervading,  drowsy  mur- 
mur of  insect  life.     Below  him,  nestled  along  the  wind- 
ing road,  were  the  little  whitewashed  houses,  quiet,  se- 
cure,  tranquil,  they  seemed  to  lie  there;  and  high  above 
them  all,  as  though  to  typify  the  scene,  to  set  its  seal 
upon  It,  from  the  steeple  of  the  church  there  gleamed 
in  the  sunlight  a  golden  cross,  the  symbol  of  peace- 
such  as  he  wore  upon  his  breast  I 

With  a  quick  intake  of  his  breath,  a  snarl  smothered 
m  a  low,  confused  cry,  as  he  glanced  involuntarily 
downward  at  his  crucifix,  he  gathered  up  the  skirts  of 
his  soutane,  and,  as  though  to  vent  his  emotion  in  phys- 
ical exertion,  began  to  force  his  way  savagely  through 
the  bushes  and  undergrowth. 

He  had  other  things  to  do  than  waste  time  in  toying 
with  visionary  sentiment  I  There  was  one  detail  in 
that  scene  of  peace  he  had  not  seen— that  man  in  the 
rear  room  of  the  presbytere  who  was  going  to  trial  for 
the  murder  of  Theophile  Blondin,  because  he  was 
decked  out  in  the  clothes  of  one  Raymond  Chapelle, 
alias  Henri  Mentone.  It  would  be  well  perhaps  for 
Raymond  Chapelle  to  remember  that,  and  to  remember 
nothing  else  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon! 

He  went  on  through  the  woods,  heading  as  nearly  as 
he  could  judge  in  a  direction  that  would  bring  him  out 
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at  the  rear  of  the  tavern.  And  now  he  laughed  shortly 
to  himself.  Peace  1  There  would  be  a  peace  that 
would  linger  long  in  somebody's  memory  at  Mother 
Blondin's  this  afternoon,  if  only  luck  were  with  him  1 
He  was  on  a  priestly  mission — to  console,  bring  com- 
fort to  the  old  hag  for  the  loss  of  her  son — and,  quite 
incidentally,  to  precipitate  a  fight  with  any  of  the 
loungers  who  might  be  burying  their  noses  in  Mother 
Blondin's  home-made  whiskey-blancl  He  laughed  out 
again.  St.  Mzrleau  would  talk  of  that,  too,  and  ap- 
plaud the  righteousness  of  the  good,  young  Father  Au- 
bert — but  he  would  attain  the  object  he  sought.  He, 
the  good,  young  Father  Aubert,  the  man  with  a  rope 
around  his  n'-'-'K,  who'.e  hands  were  against  everyman's, 
had  too  many  friends  in  St.  Marleau— he  needed  an 
enemy  now !  It  was  the  one  tfair^  diat  wcmld  make 
the  night's  work  sure. 

He  reached  the  edge  of  the  vood  to  fmd  himself 
even  nearer  the  tavern  than  he  had  expected — and  to 
find,  too,  that  he  would  not  have  to  lie  long  in  wait  for 
a  visitor  to  Mother  Blondin's.  There  was  one  there 
already.  So  far  then,  he  could  have  asked  for  no  bet- 
ter luck.  He  caught  the  MBind  of  voices — the  old 
hag's,  high-pitched  and  querulous;  a  man's,  rough  and 
domineering.  Looking  cautiously  through  the  fringe 
of  trees  that  still  sheltered  him,  Raymond  discovered 
that  he  was  separated  from  Mother  Blondin's  back 
door  by  a  matter  of  but  a  few  yards  of  clearing.  The 
door  was  open,  and  a  man,  heavy-built,  in  a  red-check- 
ered shirt,  a  wide-brimmed  hat  of  coarse  straw,  was 
forcing  his  way  past  the  shrivelled  old  woman.  As 
the  man  turned  his  head  sideways,  Raymond  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  other's  face.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  face. 
The  eyes  were  black,  narrow  and  shifty  under  a  low 
brow ;  and  a  three  days'  growth  of  black  stubble  on  his 
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jaws  added  to  his  exceedingly  dirty  and  unkempt  ap- 
pearance.  '^     ^ 

Mother  Blondin's  voice  rose  furiously 
'You  will  pay  first  I"  she  screamed.     "I  know  you 
too  weU,  Jacques  Bourget!    Do  you  understand  ?    The 
money  I    You  will  pay  me  first!" 

''Or  otherwise  you  wiU  tell  the  police,  eh?"  the  man 
guffawed  contemptuously.  He  pushed  his  way  inside 
the  house,  and  pushed  a  table  that  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  roughly  back  against  the  wall.  "You  shut 
your  mouth!"  he  jeered  at  her— and,  stooping  down, 
lifted  up  a  trap  door  in  the  floor.  "Now  trot  along 
quick  for  some  glasses,  so  you  can  keep  count  of  all 
we  both  drink!" 

"You  are  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  crapule,  a—"  she 
burst  mto  a  stream  of  blasphen-^us  invective.  Her 
wrmkled  face  grew  livid  with  ungovernable  rage  She 
shook  a  bony  fist  at  him.  "I  will  show  you  what  you 
will  get  for  this!  You  think  I  am  alone— eh?  You 
think  I  am  an  old  woman  that  you  can  rob  as  you 
like— eh?  You  think  my  whisky  is  for  your  guzzling 
throat  without  pay-eh?  Well,  I  will  show  you, 
you 

The  man  made  a  threatening  movement  toward  hei 
and  she  retreated  back  out  of  Raymond's  sight— evi.' 
dently  into  an  inner  room,  for  her  voice,  as  virago-like 
as  ever,  was  muffled  now. 

"Bring  me  a  glass,  and  waste  no  time  about  it'"  the 
man  called  after  her.  "And  if  you  do  not  hold  vour 
tongue,  something  worse  will  happen  to  you  than  the 
lews  of  a  drop  out  of  your  bottle!" 

The  man  turned,  and  descended  to  the  cellar  throuirh 
the  trapdoor. 

"Yes,"  said  R.-'inond  softly  to  himself.     "Yes,  I 
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think  Monsieur  Jacques  Bourget  is  the  man  I  came 

to  find." 

He  stepped  out  from  the  trees,  walked  noiselessly 
across  to  the  house,  and,  reaching  the  doorway,  re- 
mained standing  quietly  upon  the  threshold.  He  could 
hear  the  man  moving  about  in  the  cellar  below;  from 
the  inner  room  came  Mother  Blondin's  incessant  mut- 
terings,  mingled  with  a  savage  rattling  of  crockery. 
Raymond  smiled  ominously — and  then  Raymond's 
face  grew  stern  with  well-simulated  clerical  dis- 
approval. 

The  man's  head,  back  turned,  showed  above  the 
level  of  the  floor.  Into  the  doorway  from  the  inner 
room  came  Mother  Blondin — and  halted  there,  her 
withered  old  jaw  sagging  downward  in  dumfounded 
surprise  until  it  displayed  her  almost  toothless  gums. 
The  man  gained  his  feet,  turned  around — and,  with  a 
startled  oath,  dropped  the  bottle  he  was  carrying.  It 
crashed  to  the  floor,  broke,  and  the  contents  began  to 
trickle  back  over  the  edge  of  the  trapdoor. 

"Sacristi!"  shouted  the  man,  his  face  flaring  up  into 
an  angry  red.  He  thrust  his  head  forward  truculently 
from  his  shoulders,  and  glared  at  Raymond.  "Sacre 
nom  de  Dieu,  it  is  the  saintly  priest!"  he  sneered. 

"My  son,"  said  Raymond  gravely,  "do  not  blas- 
pheme!    And  have  respect  for  the  Church!" 

"Bah!"  snarled  the  man.  "Do  you  think  I  care  for 
you — or  your  church!"  He  looked  suddenly  at 
Mother  Blondin.  "Hah!"— he  jumped  across  the 
room  toward  her.  "So  that  is  what  you  meant  by  not 
being  alone — eh?  I  did  not  understand!  You  vrould 
trick  me,  would  you !  You  would  sell  me  out  for  the 
price  of  a  drink — and — ha,  ha —  to  a  priest !  Well'"— 
he  had  her  now  by  thr  shoulders — "I  will  take  a  turn 
«t  showing  you  what  /  will  do !    Eh — why  did  you  not 
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occas,on  to  quarrel.  The  occasion  was  madi  fortim 
smed  0;°^°"^"  any  desire  to  q„arrel-he  was  po" 
sessed  of  an  overwhelming  desire  to  get  his  finders 
around  the  throat  of  this  cur  who  ban|ed  that  stfaT 
gling,  dishevelled  gray  hair  against  the  wall  He  wfj 
not  qu.te  sure  that  it  was  himself  who  spoke  No  of 
course,  ,t  was  not!  It  was  Monsieur  le  Cur6-the 
Kood,  young  Father  Aubert.  He  was  betweenthtr! 
now   only  Mother  Blondin  had  fall^^'to  ^  floo^  "" 

soec^tL  r'h  VV^  P'''"''''^'  ""'"«  y«"  ^i»  not  re- 
spect  the  Church  for  one  reason,  I  will  teach  vou  to 
respect  ,t  for  another."  He  pointed  to  old  MoS.  r 
Blondm,  who,  more  terrified  than  hurt  perhaps  was 
gettmr  to  her  knees,  moaning  and  wringing  tr'^hands 
You  have  heard,  though  I  fear  you  may  have  for 
gotten  ,t,  of  the  Mosaic  law.    An  eye  f^^an  eye  my 

Tthis^rr ^? '"  ^°  ^-  --'y  -'^^  y-  '^-^o- 

The  man,  drawn  back,  eyed  him  first  in  angry  be. 
wlderment   and  then  with  profound  contempt.^ 
You  d  better  get  out  of  here!"  he  said  roughly 
Presently-when  I  have  thrown  you  out"-Rav- 

S"Te  r/  'ri:'"VPiV  ^'''^'*  °^  his  sou!al 
And  —the  flat  of  his  hand  landed  with  a  stingine 

ke^'even"  "'%""'"^  cheek-">u  see  that  I  doTo! 
take  even  you  off  your  guard  " 

roar''ofTar.T''L''"''~''".^  *''^"'  "'"^  »  »'""-«ke 
roar  of  rage,  head  down,  rushed  at  Raymond. 

(hi  '^n*  "".•  ^°"»i«"'- '«  Cure  now-it  was  Raymond 
Uapelle,  al.as  Arthur  Leroy,  alias  Three-Ace  Art"e 
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cold,  contained,  quick  and  lithe  as  a  panther,  and  with 
a  panther's  strength.  A  crash— a  lighuiing  right 
whipped  to  the  point  of  Bourget's  jaw— and  Bourget  s 
head  jolted  back  quivering  on  his  shoulders  hke  a  tun- 
ing  fork.  And  like  a  flash,  before  the  other  could  re- 
cover,  a  left  and  right  smashed  full  again  into  Bour- 
get's face.  ,  J  J  » 
With  a  scream,  Mother  Blondm  crawled  and  scut- 
tled into  the  doorway  of  the  inner  room.  The  man, 
bellowing  with  mad  dismay,  his  hands  outstretched,  his 
fingers  crooked  to  tear  at  Raymond's  flesh  if  they 
could  but  reach  it,  rushed  again. 

And  now  Raymond,  wary  of  the  other  s  strength 
and  bulk,  gave  ground;  and  now  he  side-stepped  and 
swung,  battering  his  blows  into  Bourget  s  face;  and 
now  he  ran  craftily  from  the  other.  Chairs  and  table 
crashed  to  the  floor;  their  heels  crunched  in  the  splin- 
ters of  the  broken  bottle.  The  man's  face  begaii  to 
bleed  profusely  from  both  nose  and  a  cut  lip.  1  hey 
were  not  tactics  that  Bourget  understood.  He  clawed, 
he  kept  his  head  down,  he  rushed  in  blind  clumsiness— 
and  always  Raymond  was  just  beyond  his  reach. 

Again  and  again  they  circled  the  room,  Bourget,  big, 
lumbering,  awkward,  futilely  expending  his  strength, 
screaming  oaths  with  gasping  breath.  And  again  and 
again,  sprinRing  aside  as  the  man  charged  blindly  by, 
Raymond  with  a  grim  fury  rained  in  his  Mows.  It  was 
something  like  that  other  night— here  m  Mother  Blon- 
din's.  She  w-is  shrieking  again  now  from  the  doorway : 
"Kill  him  1  The  misirahU!  Hah,  Jacques  Bourget, 
are  yoa  a  jack-in-the-box  only  to  bob  your  head  back- 
ward ev  erv  time  you  are  hit !  I  did  not  bring  the  priest 
here !  Sm^e  nom,  v cu  cannot  blame  me !  I  had  notli- 
mg  to  du  with  it!  S*  'c  Hom—sacrr  nom—^acrf  nom 
—kill  him!" 
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Kill  who?  Who  did  she  mean— the  man  or  him- 
seltf  Kaymond  did  not  know.  She  was  just  a  blurred 
object  of  rage  and  tumbled  hair  dancing  in  a  frenzy 
up  and  down  there  in  the  doorway.  He  ran  again. 
Bourget,  like  a  stunned  fool,  was  covering  his  face  with 
his  arms  as  he  dashed  forward.  Ah,  yes,  Bourget  was 
trymg  to  crush  him  back  into  the  comer  there,  and— 
no  I— the  maniacal  rush  had  faltered,  the  man  was 
swaymg  on  his  feet.  And  then  Raymond,  crouched  to 
elude  the  man,  sprang  instead  at  the  other's  throat, 
his  hands  dosed  like  a  vise,  and  with  the  impact  of  his 
body  both  lurched  back  against  the  wall  by  the  rear 
doorway. 

"iVIy  son,"  panted  Raymond,  "you  remember— an 
eye  tor  an  eye"— he  smashed  the  man's  head  back 
agamst  the  wall— and  then,  gathering  all  his  strength, 
flung  the  other  from  him  out  through  the  open  door. 
Ihe  fight  was  out  of  the  man.  For  a  moment  he 
lay  sprawled  on  the  grass.  Then  he  raised  himself  up, 
and  got  upon  his  knees.  His  face  was  bruised  and 
blood-stained  almost  beyond  recognition.  He  shook 
both  fists  at  Raymond. 

"By  God  I'll  get  you  for  this  1"— the  man's  voice 
was  guttural  with  unbridled  passion.  "I'll  get  you 
you  censer-swinging  devil !  I'll  twist  your  neck  with 
the  Cham  of  your  own  .Tucifix I  Damn  you  to  the  pit! 
r  ou  re  not  through  with  me !" 

"Go  r  said  Raymond  sternly.  "Go— and  be  glad 
that  I  have  treated  you  no  worse  I" 

He  shut  the  door  in  the  man's  face;  and,  turning 
abruptly,  walked  across  the  floor  to  where  Mother 
Hlondm,  quiet  for  the  moment,  gaped  at  him  from  the 
threshold  of  the  other  room. 

"He  will  not  trouble  you  any  more,  Madame  Blon- 
iiin,  I  imagine,"  he  said  quietly.    "See,  it  is  over!"    He 
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smiled  at  her  reassuringly— he  needed  to  know  now 
only  where  the  man  lived.  "I  should  be  sorry  to  thmk 
he  was  one  of  my  parishioners.    Where  does  he  come 

from?"  .      L    u  L 

"He  is  a  farmer,  and  he  lives  m  the  house  on  the 
point  a  mile  and  a  quarter  up  the  road"— the  answer 
had  corn  automatically;  she  was  listenmg,  without 
lookinr  -t  Raymond,  to  the  threats  and  oaths  that 
Jacqui  I.  Bourget,  as  he  evidently  moved  away  for  his 
voice  kept  growing  fainter,  still  bawled  from  without. 
And  then  hate  and  sullen  viciousness  was  in  her  face 
again.  Her  hair  had  tumbled  to  her  shoulders  and 
straggled  over  her  forehead.  She  jabbed  at  it  with 
both  hands,  sweeping  it  from  her  eyes,  and  leered  at 
him  fiercely.  "You  dirty  spy!"  she  croaked  hoarsely. 
"I  know  you— I  know  all  of  you  priests!  You  are 
all  alike!  Sneaks!  Sneaks!  Meddlers  and  sneaks 
But  you'll  get  to  hell  some  day— like  the  rest  of  us  I 
Ha,  ha— to  hell!  You  can't  fool  the  devil!  I  know 
you.  That's  what  you  sneaked  up  here  for— to  spy 
on  me,  to  find  something  against  me  that  the  po- 
lice weren't  sharp  enough  to  find,  so  that  you  could  get 
rid  of  me,  get  me  out  of  St.  Marleaui^  I  know! 
They've  been  trying  that  for  a  long  time !" 

"To  turn  you  over  to  the  police,"  said  Raymond 
gently,  "would  never  save  you  from  yourself.  I  came 
to  talk  to  you  a  little  about  your  son — to  see  if  in 
any  way  I  could  help  you,  or  be  of  comfort  to  you." 

She  stared  at  him  for  an  instant,  wondering  and  per- 
plexed; and  then  the  snarl  was  on  her  lips  again. 

"You  lie  1  No  priest  comes  here  for  that !  I  am  an 
excommuniee."  .       j 

"You   are   a   woman  in  sorrow,     Raymond  saia 

simply. 
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She  did  not  answer  him — only  drew  back  into  the 
other  room. 

Raymond  followed  her.  It  was  the  room  where  he 
had  fought  that  night— with  Theophile  Blondin.  His 
eyes  swept  it  with  a  hurried  glance.  There  was  the 
armoire  from  which  Theophile  Blondin  had  snatched 
the  revolver — and  there  was  the  spot  on  the  floor 
where  the  dead  man  had  fallen.  And  here  was  the  old 
hag  with  the  streaming  hair,  as  it  had  streamed  that 
night,  who  had  run  shrieking  into  the  storm  that  he 
had  murdered  her  son.  And  the  whole  scene  began 
to  live  itself  over  again  in  his  mind  in  minute  detail. 
It  seemed  to  possess  an  unhealthy  fascination  that  bade 
him  linger,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fill  him  with  an 
impulse  to  rush  away  from  it.  And  the  impulse  was 
the  stronger;  and,  besides,  it  would  be  evening  soon, 
and  there  was  that  man  in  the  presbytere,  and  there 
was  much  to  do,  and  he  had  his  confederate  now — 
one  Jacques  Bourget. 

"I  shall  not  stay  now" — he  smiled,  as  he  turned  to 
Mother  Blondin,  and  held  out  his  hand.  "You  are 
upset  over  what  has  happened.  Another  timr:.  But 
you  will  remember,  will  you  not,  that  I  would  like  to 
help  you  in  any  way  I  can?" 

She  reached  out  her  hand  mechanically  to  take  his 
that  was  extended  to  her,  and  suddenly,  muttering, 
jerked  it  back — and  Raymond,  appearing  not  to  notice, 
smiled  again,  and,  crossing  the  room,  went  out  through 
the  front  door. 

He  went  slowly  across  the  little  patch  of  yard,  and 
on  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  and 
now  his  lips  thinned  in  a  grim  smile.  Yes,  St.  Marleau 
would  hear  of  this,  his  chivalrous  protection  of  Mother 
Blondin — and  place  another  halo  on  his  head!  The 
devil's  sense  of  humour  was  of  a  brand  all  its  own! 
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The  more  he  twisted  «nd  squirmed  and  wriggled  to  get 
out  of  the  trap,  desperate  to  the  extent  that  he  would 
hesitate  at  nothing,  the  more  he  became — the  good, 
young  Father  AubertI  Even  that  dissolute  old  hag, 
whose  hatred  for  the  church  and  all  pertaining  to  it 
was  the  most  dominant  passion  in  her  life,  was  not  far 
from  the  point  where  she  would  tolerate  a  priest — if 
the  priest  were  the  good,  young  Father  Aubert! 

He  reached  the  point  where  the  road  began  to  de- 
scend the  hill,  and,  pausing,  looked  back.  Yes— even 
Mother  Blondin,the  excommunieel  She  was  standing 
in  the  doorway,  dirty,  unkempt,  disreputable,  and, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  was  gazing  after  him. 
Yes,  even  she — whose  son  had  been  killed  in  a  fight 
with  him. 

And  Raymond,  fumbling  suddenly  with  his  hat, 
lifted  it  to  Mother  Blondin,  and  went  on  dowr 
the  hill. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
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IT  was  late,  a  good  half  hour  after  the  usual  sup- 
per time,  when  Raymond  returned  to  the  presby- 
tire.  He  had  done  a  very  strange  thing.  He 
had  gone  into  the  church,  and  sat  there  in  the 
silence  and  the  quiet  of  the  sacristy — and  twilight  had 
come  unnoticed.  It  was  the  quiet  he  had  sought,  re- 
spite for  a  mind  that  had  suddenly  seemed  nerve- 
racked  to  the  breaking  point  as  he  had  come  down  the 
hill  from  Mother  Blondin's.  It  had  been  dim,  and  still, 
and  cool,  and  restful  in  there — in  the  church.  There 
was  still  Valerie,  still  the  priest  who  had  not  died,  still 
his  own  peril  and  danger,  and  still  the  hazard  of  the 
night  before  him ;  all  that  had  not  been  altered ;  all  that 
still  remained — but  in  a  measure,  strangely,  f  imehow, 
he  was  calmed.  He  was  full  of  apologies  now  to  Mad- 
ame Lafleur,  as  he  sat  down  to  supper. 

"But  it  is  nothing  I"  she  said,  placing  a  lamp  upon 
the  table.  She  sat  down  herself;  and  added  simply, 
as  though,  indeed,  no  reason  could  be  more  valid:  "I 
saw  you  go  into  the  church,  Monsieur  le  Cure." 

"Yes,"  said  Raymond,  his  eyes  now  on  Valerie's 
empty  seat.  "And  where  is  Mademoiselle  Valerie? 
Taking  our  pauvre  Mentone  his  supper?" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  answered  quickly.  "I  took  him  his 
supper  myself  a  little  while  ago — though  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  will  eat  it  or  not.  Valerie  went  over 
to  her  uncle's  about  half  past  five.  She  said  something 
about  going  for  a  drive." 
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Raymond  cut  his  slice  of  cold  pork  without  comment. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  dismal  sense  of  disappointment, 
a  depression,  a  falling  of  his  spirits  again.  The  room 
seemed  cold  and  dead  without  Valerie  there,  without 
her  voice,  without  her  smile.  And  then  there  came  a 
sense  of  pique,  of  irritation,  unreasonable  no  doubt, 
but  diere  for  all  that.  Why  had  she  not  included  him 
in  the  drive?  Fooll  Had  he  forgotten?  He  could 
not  have  gone  if  she  had— he  had  other  things  tc-  do 
than  drive  that  evening! 

"Yes,"  said  Madame  Lafleur,  significantly  reverting 
to  her  former  remark,  as  she  handed  him  his  tea,  "yes, 
I  do  not  know  if  the  poor  fellow  will  eat  anything  or 

not " 

Raymond  glanced  at  her  quickly.  What  was  the 
matter?  Had  anything  been  discovered!  And  then 
his  eyes  were  on  his  plate  again.  Madame  Lafleur  s 
face,  whatever  her  words  might  be  intended  to  convey, 
was  genuinely  sympathetic,  nothing  more. 

"Not  eat?"  he  repeated  mildly.  "And  why  not, 
Madame  Lafleur?" 

"I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,"  she  replied,  a  little  anx- 
iously. "I  have  never  seen  him  so  excited.  I  thought 
it  was  because  he  was  to  be  taken  away  to-morrow 
morning.  And  so,  when  we  went  out  this  afternoon, 
I  tried  to  say  something  to  him  about  his  going  away 
that  would  cheer  him  up.  And  would  you  believe  it. 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  he  just  stared  at  me,  and  then,  as 
though  I  had  said  something  droll,  he— fancy,  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure,  from  a  man  who  was  going  to  be 
tried  for  his  life— he  laughed  until  I  thought  he  would 
never  stop.  And  after  that  he  would  say  nothing  at 
all;  and  since  he  has  come  in  he  has  not  been  for 
an  instant  still.  Do  you  not  hear  him,  Monsieur  le 
Cure?" 
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Raymond  heard  very  distinctly.  His  ears  had  caught 
the  sounds  from  the  moment  he  had  entered  the  pr«- 
bytere.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  from  that  back 
room  came  the  stumbling  footfalls;  then  silence  for  a 
moment,  as  though  from  exhaustion  the  man  had  sunk 
down  into  a  chair;  and  then  the  pacing  to  and  fro 
again.  Raymond's  lips  tightened  in  understanding,  as 
he  bent  his  head  over  his  plate.  Like  himself,  the  man 
in  there  was  wa'ting — for  darkness ! 

"He  is  over-excited,"  he  said  gravely.  "And  being 
still  so  weak,  the  news  that  he  is  to  go  to-morrow, 
I  am  afraid,  has  been  too  much  for  him.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  verging  on  hysteria  when  he  laughed  at 
you  like  that,  Madame  Lafleur." 

"I — I  hope  we  shall  not  have  any  trouble  with  him,' 
said  Madame  Lafleur  nervously.  "I  mean  that  I  hope 
he  won't  be  taken  sick  again.  He  did  not  look  at  the 
tray  at  all  when  I  took  it  in;  he  kept  his  eyes  on  me 
all  the  time,  as  though  he  were  trying  to  read  some- 
thing in  my  face." 

"Poor  fellow  1"  murmured  Raymond. 

Madame  Lafleur  nodded  her  gray  head  in  sympa- 
thetic assent. 

"Ah,  yes.  Monsieur  le  Cure — the  poor  fellow !"  she 
sighed.  "It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  he  has  done ;  but 
it  is  also  terrible  to  think  of  what  he  will  have  to  face. 
Do  you  think  it  wrong.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  to  wish  al- 
most that  he  might  escape?" 

Escape  1  Curse  it — what  was  the  matter  with  Ma- 
dame Lafleur  to-night?  Or  was  it  something  the  mat- 
ter with  himself? 

"Not  wrong,  perhaps,"  he  said,  smiling  at  her,  "if 
you  do  not  connive  at  it." 

"Oh,  but,  Monsieur  le  Cure!"  she  exclaimed  reprov- 
ingly.    "What  a  thing  to  say  1    But  I  would  never  do 
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that!  Still,  it  is  all  verj-  sad,  and  I  am  heartily  glad 
that  I  am  not  to  be  a  witness  at  the  trial  like  you  and 
Valerie.  And  they  say  that  Madame  Blondin,  and 
Monsieur  Labbee,  the  station  agent,  and  a  lot  of  the 
villagers  are  to  go  too." 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,"  Raymond  nodded. 

Madame  Lafleur,  in  quaint  consternation,  suddenly 
changed  the  subject.  , 

"Oh,  but  I  forgot  to  tell  you!"  she  cried.  Ihe 
bread!  Madame  Bouchard  sent  you  two  loaves  all 
fresh  and  hot.     Do  you  like  it?"  ... 

The  bread!  He  had  been  conscious  neither  that  the 
bread  was  sour,  nor  that  the  crust  was  unmanageable. 
He  became  suddenly  aware  that  the  morsel  m  his 
mouth  was  not  at  all  like  the  baking  of  >'adame  La- 

"You  are  all  too  good  to  me  here  in  St.  Marleau," 

he  protested.  ,..,.,      c  j 

He  checked  ner  reply  with  a  chiding  forefinger,  and 

a  shake  of  his  head— and  presently,  the  meal  at  an 

end,  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  strolled  to  the  window. 

He  stood  there  for  a  moment  looking  out.     It  was 

dark  now— dark  enough  for  his  purpose. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  night,  Madame  Lafleur,    he  saia 

enthusiastically.    "I  am  almost  tempted  to  go  out  again 

for  a  little  walk." 

"But,  yes.  Monsieur  le  Cure— why  not!     Madame 

Lafleur  was  quite  anxious  that  he  should  go.    Madame 

Lafleur  was  possessed  of  that  enviable  disposition  that 

was  instantly  responsive  to  the  interests  and  pleasures 

of  others.  .  .      , 

"Yes— why  not!"  smiled  Raymond,  patting  her  "m 
a-*  he  passed  by  her  on  his  way  to  the  door.  Well, 
I  believe  I  will."  ,      ^,      , ,  , 

But  outside  in  the  hall  he  hesitated.     Should  he  go 
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first  to  the  man  in  the  rear  room?  He  had  intended 
to  do  so  before  he  went  out — to  probe  the  other,  as  it 
were,  to  satisfy  himself,  perhaps  more  by  the  man's 
acts  and  looks  than  by  words,  that  Henri  Mentone 
had  entered  into  the  plans  for  the  night.  But  he  was 
satisfied  of  that  now.  Madame  LaSeur's  conversation 
had  left  no  doubt  but  that  the  man's  unusual  restless- 
ness and  excitement  were  due  to  his  being  on  the  qui 
vive  of  expectancy.  No,  there  was  no  use,  therefore, 
in  going  to  the  man  now,  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of 
valuable  time. 

This  decision  taken,  Raymond  walked  to  the  front 
door  and  down  the  steps  of  the  porch.  Here  he  turned, 
and,  choosing  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  from  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  where  he  might  have  been 
observed  by  Madame  Lafleur,  yet  still  moving  delib- 
erately as  though  he  were  but  sauntering  idly  toward 
the  beach,  made  his  way  around  to  the  rear  of  the 
presbytcre.  It  was  quite  dark.  There  were  stars,  but 
no  moon-  Behind  here,  betw  n  the  back  of  the  house 
and  the  shed,  there  was  no  p  nihility  of  his  being  seen. 
The  only  light  came  from  Henri  Mentone's  room,  and 
the  shades  there  were  drawn. 

He  opened  the  shed  door  silently,  stepped  inside, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  He  struck  a  match, 
held  it  above  his  head — and  almost  instantly  extin- 
guished it,  as  he  located  the  sacristan's  overalls,  and 
the  old  coat  and  hat. 

And  now  Raymond  worked  quickly.  He  stripped 
off  his  soutane,  drew  on  the  overalls,  turning  the  bot- 
tomi  well  up  over  his  own  trousers,  slipped  on  the  coat, 
tucked  the  hat  into  one  of  the  coat  pockets,  and  put 
on  his  soutane  again.  It  was  very  simple — the 
soutane  hid  everything.  He  smiled  grimly,  as  he 
stepped  outside  again — the   Monsieur  le  Cure  who 
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came  out,  was  the  Monsieur  le  Cure  who  had  gone 

in. 

Raymond  chose  the  beach.  The  village  street  meant 
that  he  would  be  delayed  by  being  forced  to  stop  and 
talk  with  any  one  he  might  meet,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possibility  of  having  the  ruinous,  if  well  meaning,  com- 
panionship of  some  one  foisted  upon  him — while,  even 
if  seen,  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that 
the  cure  should  be  taking  an  evening  walk  along  the 
shore. 

He  started  ofF  at  a  brisk  pace  along  the  stretch  of 
sand  just  behind  the  presbytere.    It  was  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  to  the  point — to  Jacques  Bourget's.     At  the 
end  of  the  sandy  stretch  Raymond  went  more  slowly 
— the  shore  line  as  a  promenade  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired—there was  a  seemingly  interminable  ledge  of 
slate  rock  over  which  he  had  need  to  pick  his  way 
carefully.      He   negotiated  this,   and  was   rewarded 
with  another  short  sandy  strip — but  only  to  encounter 
the  slate  rocks  again  with  their  ubiquitous  little  pools 
of  water  in  the  hollows,  which  he  must  avoid  warily. 
Sometimes  he  slipped;  once  he  fell.    The  grim  smile 
was  back  on  his  lips.    There  seemed  to  be  something 
ironical  even  in  these  minor  difficulties  that  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  effecting  of  the  other's  escape! 
There  seemed  to  be  a  world  of  irony  in  the  fact  that 
he  who  sought  escape  himself  should  plan  another's 
rather  than  his  own !    It  was  the  devil's  toils,  that  was 
all,  the  devil's  damnable  ingenuity,  and  hell's  incom- 
parable sense  of  humour!  He  had  either  to  desert  the 
man;  or  stand  in  the  man's  place  himself,  and  dangle 
from  the  gallows  for  his  pains;  or  get  the  man  away. 
Well,  he  had  no  desire  to  dangle  from  the  gallows— 
or  to  desert  the  man !    He  had  chosen  the  third  and 
only  course  left  open  to  him.    If  he  got  the  man  away. 
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if  the  man  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  it  would 
not  only  save  the  man,  but  he,  Raymond,  would  have 
nothing  thereafter  to  fear — the  Cure  of  St.  Marleau 
in  due  course  would  meet  with  his  deplorable  and  fatal 
accident!  True,  the  man  would  always  live  in  the 
shadow  of  pursuit,  a  thing  that  he,  Raymond,  had  been 
willing  to  accept  for  himself  only  as  a  last  resort,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  that  in  the  other's  case  now. 
He  would  give  the  man  more  money,  plenty  of  it.  The 
man  should  be  across  the  border  and  in  the  States  early 
to-morrow,  then  New  York,  and  a  steamer  for  South 
America.  Yes,  it  should  unquestionably  succeed.  He 
had  worked  out  all  those  details  while  he  was  still 
racking  his  brain  for  a  "Jacques  Bourget,"  and  he 
would  give  the  man  minute  instructions  at  the  last 
moment  when  he  gave  him  more  money — that  hun- 
dred dollars  was  only  an  evidence  of  good  faith  and 
of  the  loyalty  of  one  "Pierre."  The  only  disturbing 
factor  in  the  plan  was  the  man's  physical  condition. 
The  man  was  still  virtually  an  invalid — otherwise  the 
police  would  have  been  neither  justified  in  so  doing, 
nor  for  a  moment  have  been  willing  to  leave  him  in  the 
presbytere,  as  they  had.  Monsieur  Dupont  was  no 
fool,  and  it  was  perfectly  true  that  the  man  had  not 

the  slightest  chance  in  the  world  of  getting  away 

alcne.  But,  aided  as  he,  Raymond,  proposed  to  aid  the 
other,  the  man  surely  would  be  able  to  stand  the  strain 
of  travelling,  for  a  man  could  do  much  where  his  life 
was  at  stake.  Yes,  after  all,  why  worry  on  that  score ! 
It  was  only  the  night  and  part  of  the  next  day.  Then 
the  man  could  rest  quietly  at  a  certain  address  in 
New  York,  while  waiting  for  his  steamer.  Yes,  un- 
questionably, the  man,  with  his  life  in  the  balance, 
would  be  able  to  manage  that. 

Raymond  was  still  picking  his  way  over  the  ledges, 
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still  slipping  ?nd  stumbling,  and  now,  recovering  from 
a  fall  that  had  brought  him  to  his  knees,  he  gave  his 
undivided  attention  to  his  immediate  task.  It  seemed 
a  very  long  mile  and  a  quarter,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
perhaps  another  twenty  minutes  he  was  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  halted  to  take  note  of  his  surroundings  He 
could  just  distinguish  the  village  road  edging  away  on 
his  left;  while  ahead  of  him,  but  a  little  to  his  nght, 
out  on  the  wooded  point,  he  caught  the  glimmer  of  a 
light  through  the  trees.  That  would  be  Jacques  Bour- 
get's  house.  . 

He  now  looked  cautiously  about  him.  There  was 
no  other  house  in  sight.  His  eyes  swept  the  road  up 
and  down  as  far  as  he  could  see— there  was  no  one, 
no  sign  of  life.  He  listened— there  was  nothing,  save 
the  distant  lapping  of  the  water  far  out,  for  the  tide 
was  low  on  the  mud  flats. 

A  large  rock  close  at  hand  suggested  a  landmark 
that  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  stepped  toward  it, 
took  off  his  soutane,  and  laid  the  garment  down  beside 
the  rock;  he  removed  his  clerical  collar  and  his  clerical 
hat,  and  placed  them  on  top  of  the  soutane,  taking  care, 
however,  to  cover  the  white  collar  with  the  hat — then, 
turning  down  the  trouser  legs  of  the  overalls,  and 
turning  up  the  collar  of  the  threadbare  coat,  he  took 
the  battered  slouch  hat  from  his  pocket  and  pulled  it 
far  down  over  his  eyes.  ,.,,,,  „• 

"Behold,"  said  Raymond  cynically,  "behold  Pierre 
—what  is  his  other  name?  \\  ell,  what  does  it  matter . 
Pierre— Desforges.  Desforges  will  do  as  well  as  any 
— behold  Pierre  Desforges  1" 

He  left  the  beach,  went  up  the  little  rise  of  ground 
that  brought  him  amongst  the  trees,  and  made  his  way 
through  the  latter  toward  the  lighted  window  of  the 
house.    Arrived  here,  he  once  more  looked  about  him. 
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The  house  was  isolated,  far  back  from  the  road;  and. 
m  the  darkness  and  the  shadows  cast  by  the  ^rees 
would  have  been  scarcely  discernible,  save  that  it  was 

Tro-lTh?  ■:,''"''  t'  ^'''''^'  y'^^°^  «'°^  diffused 
from  the  window.  He  approached  the  door  softly,  and 
i  stened.  A  woman's  voice,  and  then  a  man's,  snarling 
viciously,  reached  him.  * 

".  .  .  le  sacre  maudit  cure!" 

Raymond  laughed  low.     Jacques  Bourget  and  his 

J^an^Tl  'uaT  ""  ^1K^°*^!"g  topic  of  conver- 
sation. If  they  had  been  at  it  since  afternoon!  Also 
Jacques  Bourget  appeared  to  be  of  an  unforgiving 

There  was  no  veranda,  not  even  a  step,  the  door 
was  on  a  leve  with  the  ground;  and,  from  the  little 
Raymond  could  see  of  the  house  now  that  he  was 
close  bes.de  ,t,  it  appeared  to  be  as  down-at-the-heels 
and  as  shiftless  as  its  proprietor.  He  leaned  forward 
to  avail  himself  of  the  light  from  the  window,  and. 

tVa!,"^.h°"'  '  fl  °J  '''"^°^  """^"^^  denominations 
than  those  which  he  earned  in  his  pocketbook,  he 

counted  out  five  ten-dollar  notes. 

Jacques  Bourget  from  within  was  still  in  the  midst 

of  a  blasphemous  tirade.     Raymond  rapped  sharply 

Zh       "  Tu  '"'  ''""'^'''"-    ^°"g^t'^  ^"i^"^  ceased 
instantly,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  moment.     Ray- 

upon  the  floor,  and  there  came  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
read  approaching  the  door,  he  drew  quickly  back  into 
the  shadows  at  one  side.  -i        /  lu 

The  door  was  flung  open,  and  Bourget's  face,  bat- 
tered  and  cut,  an  eye  black  and  swollen,  his  lip  puffed 
out^to  twice  Its  normal  size,  peered  out  into  the  dark- 

" Who's  there?"  he  called  out  gruffly. 
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"S-shI    Don't  talk  »o  loud  I"     Raymond  cautioned 
in  a  Ruarded  voice.    "Are  you  Jacques  Bourget  i 

m  man,  with  .  .tart,  tum-rd  hi.face  m  the  direc- 
tion of  Raymond's  voice.     Mechanically  he  dropped 

*"*"Ma"bbe'ram,  and  mabbe  I'm  not,"  he  growled  sus- 
piciously.   "What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  if  you  are  Jacques  Bourget, 
Raymond  answered.    "And  if  yoa  are  Jacques  Bourget 
I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  turnmg  a  few  dollars  to- 
night, to  say  nothmg  of  another  little  matter  that  will 

''ThJran'Siated,  then  drew  back  a  little  i.  the 

*^°"Weii;  come  in,"  he  invited.    "There's  no  one  but 
the  old  woman  here."  „  _ 

"The  old  woman  is  one  old  woman  too  many,  Ray- 
mond said  roughlv.  "I'm  not  °%«H'b'''°"-.  .  J°" 
come  out  here,  and  shut  the  door  You  ve  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of-the  only  thing  I  have  to  do  w.th  the 
police  is  to  keep  away  from  Aem,  and  that  takes  me 

""'^ainTworrying  about  the  police,"  said  Bourget 

^^''''Maybe  not,"  returned  Raymond.     "I  didn't  say 
you  were.     I  said  I  was.     I've  got  a  hundred  dollars 

"a  woman  appeared  suddenly  in  the  doorway  behind 

^°"What  is  it?    Who  is  it,  Jacques?"  she  shrilled  out 

'"'^Bourgetrfor  answer,  swore  at  her,  pushed  her  back, 
and,  slamming  the  door  behind  him,  stepped  outs.de 

"Well,  what  is  it?     And  who  are  you?     he  de- 
manded. 
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"My  name  is  Desforges— Pierre  Desforgef ,"  said 
Kaymond,   his  voice   still   si^niikantly   low.     "That 
doesn  t  mean  anything  to  you— and  it  doesn't  matter 
V/hat  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  drive  a  man  to  the  second 
station  from  here  to-night— St.  Eustace  is  fhe  name, 
'*".«    ~~'"^  you  get  a  hundred  dollars  for  'he  trip." 
What  do  you  mean?"     Bourget's  voice  mingled 
incredulity  and  avarice.     "A  hundred  dollars  for  that, 
eh  ?    Are  you  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me  ?" 
Raymond  held  thr  bills  up  before  the  man's  face. 
Feel  the  money,  if  you  can't  see  it!"  he  suggested, 
with  a  short  lau^-'h.    "That's  what  talks." 
xJu""  J^''"'"  «i«"'ated  Bourget.     "Yes,  it  is  sol 
Well,  who  am  I  to  drive?    You?    You  are  running 

away!    Yes,  I  understand!    They  are  after  you eh? 

I  am  to  drive  you,  sh?" 

"No,"  said  Raymond.    He  drew  the  man  close  to 
him  m  die  darkness,  and  placed  his  lips  to  Bourget's 
ear.     "Henri  Mtntone." 
Bourget,  starried,  sprang  back. 
•What!    fVhol"  he  cried  out  loudly. 
"I  told  you  not  to  talk  so  loudl"  snapped  Raymond. 
"You  heard  what  I  said." 
Bourget  twisted  his  head  furtively  about. 
"No,  'ere  now- no!"  he  said  huskily.     "It  is  too 
much  risk!     If  one  were  caught  at  that— eh?    Bien 
nott,  merci!" 

"There's  no  chance  of  your  being  caught" Ray- 
mond's voice  -/as  smooth  again.  "It  is  only  nine  miles 
to  St.  Eu  ce— yo;i  will  be  back  and  in  bed  long  be- 
fore  daylight.  Who  Is  to  know  anythin,r  about  it?" 
"Yes,  and  you !"— Bourget  was  still  twisting  his 
head  about  furtively.  "What  do  I  know  about  you? 
What  have  you  to  do  with  this?" 
"I  will  tell  you,"  said  Raymond,  and  into  the  velvet 
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softnes.  of  hi.  voice  there  crept  an  °'""'"°"»  ""^"■ 
tone:  "and  at  the  same  time  I  w.ll  tell  you  that  you 
will  be  very  wise  to  keep  your  mouth  shut.  You  un- 
derstand? If  I  trust  you,  it  is  to  make  you  trust  me 
Henri  Mentone  i,  my  pal.  I  was  there  the  n.ght 
Theophile  Blondin  was  killed.  But  I  made  my  ««pe^ 
I  do  not  desert  a  pal.  only  I  had  no  money.  Wei  . 
have  the  money  now.  and  I  am  ba^k.  And  I  am  just 
in  time-eh?    They  say  he  is  well  enough  to  be  taken 

away  in  the  morning."  i  n  „„i"  „.,ftpri-d 

"Mon  Dieu,  you  were  there  at  the  k.llmg!  niuttc"'! 
Bourget  hoarsely.  "No-I  do  not  l.ke  .t  I  No-.t  .s 
too  much  riski"  His  voice  grew  suddenly  sharp  with 
undisguised  suspicion.  "And  why  did  you  come  to  me 
eh?    Why  did  you  come  to  me?    Who  sent  you  here? 

"I  came  because  Mentone  must  be  driven  to  St. 
Eustace— because  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  walk, 
said  Raymond  coolly.  "And  no  one  sent  me  here  I 
heard  o  your  fight  this  afternoon.  The  cure  is  tellmg 
around  the  viUafe  that  if  he  could  not  change  the  aspect 
of  your  heart,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  change  m 
the  aspect  of  your  face."  . , 

"Here  no,nr  gritted  Bourget  furiously.  "He  sa.d 
thatl  I  will  show  him!  I  am  not  through  with  h.m 
yed  But  what  has  he  to  do  with  this  that  you  come 
here'    Eh?    I  do  not  understand."  . 

"Simply,"  said  Raymond  meaningly,  "that  Monsieur 
le  Curtis  ihe  one  with  whom  we  shall  have  to  deal  m 

«".^SIh^-' tcldml^Bourget  fiercely.     "Yes-I  am 

"'•'He'sitra'gr^t'dral  of  the  time  in  the  room  with 
Mentone,"  explained  Raymond,  with  ;>  "IJ"";  ^^f^i 
"Very  well.  Mentone  has  been  warned.  If  this  tool 
of  a  cure  knows  no  better  than  to  s.t  there  all  n.ght  to- 
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night,  r  will  find  some  reason  for  calling  hii  outside, 
and  m  the  darkness  where  he  will  recognise  no  one  we 
shall  know  what  tn  do  with  him,  and  when  we  are 
through  we  will  tie  him  and  gag  him  -nd  throw  him 
into  the  shed  where  he  will  not  be  founu  until  morning. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  able  to  get  Mentone  away 
without  the  cure  knowing  it,  you  will  still  not  be  with- 
out your  revenge.  He  is  rcsp  sible  for  Mentone,  and 
If  Mentone  gets  away  througii  the  cure's  negligence, 
the  cure  will  get  into  trouble  with  the  police." 

"I  like  the  first  plan  better,"  decided  Bourget,  with 
an  ugly  sneer.  "He  talks  of  my  face,  does  he !  Nom 
deDieu,  he  will  not  be  able  to  talk  of  hi  own !  And 
a  hundred  dollars— eh?  You  said  a  hur  .ed  dollars? 
Well,  if  there  is  no  more  risk  than  that  in  the  rest  of 
tne  plan,  sacre  nom,  you  can  count  on  Jacques  Bour- 

"Thcre  is  no  risk  at  all,"  said  Raymond.  "And  as  to 
wh.ch  plan— we  shall  see.  We  shall  have  to  be  guided 
by  the  circumstances,  eh?  And  for  the  rest— listen! 
1  will  return  by  the  beach,  and  watch  the  presbytere 
You  give  me  time  to  get  back,  then  harness  your  horse 
and  drive  down  there— drive  past  the  presbytere.  I 
will  be  listening,  and  will  hear  you.  Then  after  you 
have  gone  a  little  way  beyond,  turn  around  and  come 
back,  and  I  will  know  that  it  is  you.  If  you  drive  in 
behind  the  church  to  where  the  people  tie  their  horses 
at  mass  on  Sundays,  you  can  wait  there  without  being 
seen  by  any  one  passing  by  on  the  road.  I  will  come 
and  let  you  know  how  things  are  going.  We  may  have 
to  wait  a  while  after  that  until  everything  is  quiet,  but 
in  that  way  we  will  be  ready  to  act  the  minute  it  is  safe 
to  do  so. 

"All  that  is  simple  enough,"   Bourget  grunted  in 
agreement.     "And  then?" 
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"A" J  then,"  said  Raymond,  "we  will  get  Mentone 
out  Vhrough  the  window  of  his  room.  There  .s  a  tram 
that  passes  St.  Eustace  at  ten  minutes  after  midnight— 
and  that  i  a  1.  The  St.  Eustace  station,  I  understand, 
is  like  the  one  here-far  from  the  village,  and  with  no 
houses  about.  He  can  hide  near  the  station  until  train- 
rime;  and,  without  having  shown  yourself,  you  can 
driv  back  home  and  go  to  bed.  It  is  Y""^  7'^*=  °"  X 
?hat  you  have  to  think  of-she  will  say  nothing,  eh? 

"Bapteme!"  snorted  Bourget  contemptuously.      She 
has  lea^rned  before  now  when  to  keep  her  ton^e  where 

itbelongsl    And  you?    You^« '°™"^' i"" Led  Ray- 

"Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool,  Bourget?    inquired  Kay 

mond  shortly.    "When  they  find  Mentone  '«  gon*' *ey 

will  know  he  must  have  had  an  accomplice,  for  he 

To!  nTget  far  alone     They  will  be  lookmg   °r  two 

of  us  travelling  together      I  will  go  the  other  way. 

That  makes  it  safe  for  Mentone— and  safe  for  me.    i 

Ian  walk  to  TournayviUe  easily  before  daylight;  and 

„  tha   way  we  shall  both  give  the  police  the  s V 

"Diablel"  grunted  Bourget  admiringly.      You  have 

"''''U  is' good  enough  to  take  care  of  us  all  in  a  little 
iob  Ike  to-night's,"  returned  Raymond  with  a  shrug 
i?hs  sJoulders.  "Well,  do  you  understand  every- 
Aine*  For  if  you  do,  there's  no  use  wasting  any  time. 
*'"|esll  have  it  alii"  Bourget's  voice  grew  viciou 
again.      "That   sacre    maudit   curel    Yes,    I   under- 

"'^Raymond  thrust  the  banknotes  he  had  been  holding 

"*°He°rratfi'ftf  dollars  to  bind  the  bargain,"  he 
said  cr  sply  '^ou  get  the  other  fifty  at  the  churchy 
Iflou  Kt  get  them'  all  you've  got  to  do  is  dr^ve  « 
and  leave  Mentone  m  the  lurch.    That  s  tair,  isn 
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Bourget  shuffled  back  to  the  edge  of  the  lighted  win- ' 
dow,  counted  the  money,  and  shoved  it  into  his  pocket. 

"Bon  Dieul"  Bourget's  puffed  lip  twisted  into  a 
satisfied  grin.  "I  do  not  mind  telling  you,  my  Pierre 
Desforges,  that  it  is  long  since  I  have  seen  so  much." 

"Well,  the  other  fifty  is  just  as  good,"  said  Raymond 
in  grim  pleasantry.  He  stepped  back  and  away  from 
the  house.  "At  the  church  then,  Bourget — in,  say, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour." 

"I  will  be  there,"  Bourget  answered.  "Have  no 
fear — I  will  be  there  I" 

"All  right!"  Raymond  called  back — and  a  moment 
later  gained  the  beach  again. 

At  the  rock,  he  once  more  put  on  his  soutane;  and, 
running  now  where  the  sandy  stretches  gave  him  op- 
portunity, scrambling  as  rapidly  as  he  could  over  the 
ledges  of  slate  rock,  he  headed  back  for  the  pres- 
hytere. 

It  was  as  good  as  done  I  There  was  a  freeness  to 
his  spirits  now — a  weight  and  an  oppression  lifted  from 
him.  Henri  Mcntone  would  stand  in  no  prisoner's  dock 
the  day  after  to-morrow  to  answer  for  the  murder  of 
Theophile  Blondin!  And  it  was  very  simple — now 
that  Bourget's  aid  had  been  enlisted.  He  smiled 
ironically  as  he  went  along.  It  would  not  even  be 
necessary  to  pommel  Monsieur  le  Cure  into  a  state  of 
insensibility  I  Madame  Lafleur  retired  very  early — by 
nine  o'clock  at  the  latest — as  did  Valerie.  As  soon  as 
he  heard  Bourget  drive  up  to  the  church,  he  would  go 
to  the  man  to  allay  any  impatience,  and  as  evidence 
that  the  plan  was  working  well.  He  would  return 
then  to  the  presbytere — it  was  a  matter  only  of  slip- 
ping on  and  off  his  soutane  to  appear  as  Father  Aubert 
to  Madame  Lafleur  and  Valerie,  and  as  Pierre  Des- 
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forge*  to  Jacques  Bourget.  And  the  moment  Madame 
Lafleur  and  Valerie  were  in  bed,  he  would  extinguish 
the  light  in  the  front  room  as  proof  that  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  too,  had  retired,  run  around  to  the  back  ot  the 
house,  get  Henri  Mentone  out  of  the  window,  and 
hand  him  over  to  Bourget,  explaining  that  everything 
had  worked  even  more  smoothly  than  he  had  hoped 
for,  that  all  were  in  bed,  and  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  escape  being  discovered  until  morning.  Bourget, 
it  was  true,  was  very  likely  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
measure  of  the  revenge  wrecked  upon  the  cure,  but 
Bourget's  feelings  in  the  matter,  since  Bourget  then 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  diive  Henri  Mentone  to 
St.  Eustace,  were  of  little  account. 

And  as  far  as  Henri  Mentone  was  concerned,  it  was 
very  simple  too.    The  man  would  have  ample  time  and 
opportunity  to  get  well  out  of  reach.    He,  Raymond 
would  take  care  that  the  man's  disappearance  was  not 
discovered  any  earlier  than  need  be  in  the  morning  1    It 
would  then  be  a  perfectly  natural  supposition— a  sup- 
position which  he,  Raymond,  would  father— that  the 
man,  in  his  condition,  could  not  be  far  away,  but  had 
probably  only  gone  restlessly  and  aimlessly  from  the 
house;  and  at  first  no  one  would  even  think  of  such  a 
thing  as  escape.    They  would  look  for  him  around  the 
presbytere,  and  close  at  hand  on  the  beach.    It  would 
be  impossible  that,  weak  as  he  was,  the  .nan  had  gone 
far!     The  search  would  perhaps  be  extended  to  the 
village  by  the  time  Monsieur  Dupont  arrived  for  his 
vanished  prisoner.    Then  they  would  extend  the  search 
still  further,  to  the  adjacent  fields  and  woods,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  noontime  before  the  alternative  that 
the  man,  aided  by  an  accomplice,  had  got  away  be- 
came the  only  tenable  conclusion.    But  even  then  Mon- 
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sieur  Dupont  would  either  have  to  drive  three  miles 
to  the  station  to  reach  the  telegraph,  or  return  to  Tour- 
nayville — and  by  that  time  Henri  Mentone  would  long 
since  have  been  in  the  United  States. 

And  after  that — Raymond  smiled  ironically  again — 
well  after  that,  it  would  be  Monsieur  Dupont's  move ! 


CHAPTER  XV 

HOW  HENRI  MENTONE  RODE  WITH  JACQUES  BOURGET 

IT  was  eight  o'clock-the  clock  was  striking  in  the 
Idtchen-as   Raymond  entered  the   fmfeyr^r. 
again.    He  stepped  briskly  to  the  door  o    th 
front  room,  opened  it,  and  P^^^^T"""' ^fi^^, 
s^srkr-tiirrMt^StSfi 

5Je  fart  that  it  was  after  his  return  that  the  man  had 

well.    She  was  sewing  bes.de  the  table  lamp 

"Alwavs  busy,   Madame  Lafleurl     he  cauea  oui 
chee^l;,Trom  the  threshold.    "Well,  and  has  Made- 

'"''.5l^Tif^u:Monll  le  Curel"  she  exclaimed, 

dropping  her  wok  on  her  knees.  "And  d.d  you  enjoy 
droppmg  ncr  ^^^^  (jg^g  y  t^ 

Egh  I  am  s^re  si:  mTst  have  got  back  to  her  unc  e  s 
by  X.  Did  you  want  her  for  --y'^^^^^.^^l'^^;^^,  '* 
C^ur6-to  write  letters?    I  can  go  over  and  tell  her. 

"But  n^not  at  alll"  said  Raymond  hastjy.    He 
indicated  the  rear  room  with  an  inclmation  of  h.s  head. 

''^M^drmrLX'^sweet,  motherly  face  grew  in- 

^*''"?i:«'Jhet  him  tossing  on  Aebedy^^^^^^^ 
sieur  le  Cure.    I  have  just  been  m  to  see  him. 


has 
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one  of  his  bad  moods.  He  said  he  wanted  nothing  ex- 
cept to  be  left  alone.  But  I  think  he  will  soon  be  quiet. 
Poor  man,  he  is  so  weak  he  will  be  altogether  exhausted 
— it  Is  only  his  mind  that  keeps  him  restless." 

Raymond  nodded. 

"It  ia  a  very  sad  affair,"  he  said  slowly,  "a  very  sad 
affair  1"  He  lifted  a  finger  and  shook  it  playfully  at 
Madame  Lafleur.  "But  we  must  think  of  you  too — 
eh  ?    Do  not  work  too  late,  Madame  Lafleur  I" 

She  answered  him  seriously. 

"Only  to  finish  this.  Monsieur  le  Cure.  See,  it  is  an 
altar  cloth — for  next  Sunday."  She  held  it  up.  "It  is 
you  who  work  too  hard  and  too  late." 

It  was  a  cross  on  a  satin  background.  He  stared  at 
it.  It  had  been  hidden  on  her  lap  before.  He  had  not 
been  thinking  of — a  cross.  For  the  moment,  assured 
of  Henri  Mentone's  escape,  he  had  been  more  light  of 
heart  than  at  any  time  since  he  had  come  to  St.  Mar- 
leau;  and,  for  the  moment,  he  had  forgotten  that  he 
was  a  meddler  with  holy  things,  that  he  was — a  priest 
of  God  1  It  seemed  as  though  this  were  being  flaunted 
suddenly  now  as  a  jeering  reminder  before  his  eyes; 
and  with  it  he  seemed  as  suddenly  to  see  the  chancel, 
the  altar  of  the  church  where  the  cloth  was  to  play  its 
part — and  himself  kneeling  there — and,  curse  the  vivid- 
ness of  it!  he  heard  his  o-m  lips  at  their  sacrilegious 
work:  "Lavabo  inter  innocentes  manus  meas:  et  cir- 
cumdabo  altare  tuum,  Domine.  ...  I  will  wash  my 
hands  among  the  innocent :  and  I  will  conipass  Thine 
altar,  O  Lord."  And  so  he  stared  at  this  cross  she 
held  before  him,  fighting  to  bring  a  pleased  and  ap- 
proving smile  to  the  lips  that  fought  in  turn  for  their 
right  to  snarl  a  defiant  mockery. 

"Ah,  you  like  it.  Monsieur  le  Cure  I"  cried  Madame 
Lafleur  happily.    "I  am  so  glad." 
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And  Raymond  smiled  for  answer,  and  went  from 

'•^  MdTnthe  front  room  he  lighted  the  lamp  upon  his 
desk,  and  stood  there  looking  down  at  the  two  letters 
that 'still  awaited  the  signature  ?f-F"ngo.s  Aubert     I 
will  wash  my  hands  among  the  innocent  —he  "isea  nis 
hLT  and  they  were  clenched  into  aard  and  knotted 
fists     Words  1    Words  1    They  were  only  words.    And 
what  did  their  damnable  insinuations  "patter  to  h.ml 
Others  might  listen  devoutly  and  believe,  as  he  rnouthed 
them  in  his  surplice  and  stole-but  for  himself  they 
wer^  no  more  than  the  mimicry  of  sounds  .ssu.ng  from 
r  parrot'Tbeak!    It  was  absurd  then  that  they  should 
Jcct  him  at  all.    He  would  better  laugh  and  ^eer  at 
them,  and  all  this  holy  entourage  with  w^f^e  cloaked 
himself,  for  these  things  were  being  made  to  serve  l«s 
own  ends,  were  being  turned  to  ^^^  «;?  ^  J^dli'^.ti: 
it  was  Three-Ace  Artie  now,  and  he  lavghed  hoarsely 
Lnler  his  breath-f or  once  they  were  proving  of  some 
real  and  tangible  value  1     Madame  Lafleur,  and  her 
cross  and  her  altar  cloth  1    He  laughed  again.    Well, 
whUe  she  was  busy  with  her  churchly  task,  that  she 
I  Lit  fondly  beUeved  would  hurry  her  ex.t  through 
the  rureatory   o  come,  he  would  busy  himself  a  little 
;y«STspeedily  as  possible  out  of  the  Purgatory 
of  the  present.     These  letters  now.     While  he  was 
wai  ing,  and  there  was  an  opportunity,  he  would  sign 
ThcT   It  would  be  easier  to  se/  that  he  had  deeded 
tio  make  any  changes  in  them  after  aU    d.an    o 
have  new  ones  written  apd  then  have  to  hf  ^  =inother 
oppoSty  for  signing  the  latter.    He  reached  rorf 
pVayer-book  to  make  a  tracing  of  the  f  g^f  tu^e  that 
was  on  the  fly-leaf-and  suddenly  drew  back  his  hand, 
and  stood  motionless,  hstening. 

From  the  road  came  the  rumble  of  wheels.     Ihe 
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sound  grew  louder.  The  vehicle  passed  by  the  pres- 
bytere,  going  in  the  direction  of  Tournayville.  The 
sound  died  away.  Still  Raymond  listened — even  more 
intently  than  before.  Jacques  Bourget  did  not  own 
the  only  horse  and  wagon  in  St.  Marleau,  but  Bourget 
was  to  turn  around  a  little  way  down  the  road,  and 
return  to  the  church.  A  minute,  two  passed,  another; 
and  then  Raymond  caught  the  sound  of  a  wheel-tire 
rasping  and  grinding  against  the  body  of  a  wagon,  as 
though  the  latter  were  being  turned  in  a  narrow  space 
— then  presently  the  rattle  of  wheels  again,  coming 
back  now  toward  the  church.  And  now  by  the  church 
he  heard  the  wagon  turn  in  from  the  road. 

Raymond  relaxed  f.om  his  strained  attitude  of  at- 
tention. Jacques  Bourget,  it  was  quite  evident,  in- 
tended to  earn  the  balance  of  his  money  I  Well,  for  a 
word  then  between  Pierre  Desforges  and  Jacques  Bour- 
get— pending  the  time  that  Madame  Lafleur  and  her 
altar  cloth  should  go  to  bed.    The  letters  could  wait. 

He  moved  stealthily  and  very  slowly  across  the 
room.  Madame  Lafleur  must  not  hear  him  leaving  the 
house.  He  would  be  gone  only  a  minute — just  to  warn 
Bourget  to  keep  very  quiet,  and  to  satiiify  the  man  that 
everything  was  going  well.  He  could  strip  off  his  sou- 
tane and  leave  it  under  the  porch. 

Cautiously  he  opened  the  door,  an  inch  at  a  time 
that  it  might  not  creak,  and  stepped  out  into  the  hall 
on  tiptoe — and  listened.  Madame  Lafleur's  rocking 
chair  squeaked  back  and  forth  reassuringly.  She  had 
perhaps  had  enough  of  her  altar  cloth  for  a  while  I 
How  could  one  do  fine  needle  work — and  rock  1  And 
why  that  fanciful  detail  to  flash  across  his  mind !  And 
— his  face  was  suddenly  set,  his  lips  tight-drawn  to- 
gether— what  was  this!  These  footsteps  that  had 
made  no  sound  in  crossing  the  green,  but  were  quick 
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and  heavy  upon  the  porch  outside  I  He  drew  back 
upon  the  threshold  of  his  room.  And  then  the  front 
door  was  thrust  open.  And  in  the  doorway  was  Du- 
pont,  Monsieur  Dupont,  the  assistant  chief  of  the 
TournayviUe  police,  and  behind  Dupont  was  another 
man,  and  behind  the  man  was— yes— it  was  Valerie. 

••Tiensf  'Cre  nom  d'un  chienl"  clucked  Monsieur 
Dupont.  "Ha,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  heard  us— eh? 
But  you  did  not  hear  us  until  we  were  at  the  door—and 
a  man  posted  at  the  back  of  the  house  by  that  window 
there,  eh?  No,  you  did  not  hear  us.  Well,  we  have 
nipped  the  little  scheme  in  the  bud,  eh  ?' 

Dupont  knew!  Raymond's  hand  lightened  on  the 
door  jamb— and,  as  once  before,  his  other  hand  crept 
in  under  his  crucifix,  and  under  the  breast  of  his  sou- 
tane to  his  revolver.  .       ,  ...  t 

"I  do  not  understand"— he  spoke  deliberately, 
gravely.  "You  speak  of  a  scheme.  Monsieur  Dupont? 
I  do  not  understand."  , 

"Ah,  you  do  not  understand!"— Monsieur  Dupont  s 
face  screwed  up  into  a  .ryptic  smile.  "No,  of  course, 
you  do  not  understand!  Well,  you  will  in  a  rnoment 
But  first  we  will  attend  to  Monsieur  Henri  Mentone! 
Now  then,  Marchand"— he  addressed  his  companion, 
and  pointed  to  the  rear  room— "that  room  in  there, 
and  handcuff  him  to  you.  You  had  better  stay  where 
you  are.  Monsieur  le  Cure.    Come  along,  Marchand  1 

Dupont  and  his  companion  ran  into  Henri  Men- 
tone's  room.  Raymond  heard  Madame  Lafleur  cry 
out  in  sudden  consternation.  It  was  echoed  by  a  cry 
in  Henri  Mentone's  voice.  But  he  was  looking  at 
Valerie,  who  had  stepped  into  the  hall.  She  was  very 
pale  What  had  she  to  do  with  this?  What  did  it 
mean?     Had  she  discovered  that  he— no,   Dupont 
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would  not  have  rushed  away  in  that  case,  but  then— 
His  lips  moved: 

"You— Valerie  I"  How  very  pale  she  wa*-and 
how  those  dark  eyes,  deep  with  something  he  could  not 
fathom,  sought  his  face,  only  to  be  quickly  veiled  by 
their  long  lashes.  ' 

T  I  "?^"°' '°°''  '"'^  '''"•  Monsieur  le  Cure— as  though 
1  had  done  wrong,"  she  said  in  a  low,  hurried  tone  "I 
am  sorry  for  the  man  too;  but  the  police  were  to  have 
taken  him  away  to-m  irrow  morning  in  any  case.    And 

If  1  went  for  Monsieur  Dupont  to-night,  it  was " 

You  went  for  Monsieur  Dupont?"— he  repeated 
her  words  dazedly,  as  though  he  had  not  heard  aright 
-t  was  you  who  brought  Monsieur  Dupont  here  just 
now— from  TournayviUel    But-but,  I  do  not  under- 
stand at  all  I" 

"Valerie  I    Valerie  I"— it  was  Madame  Lafleur,  pale 
and  excited,  who  had  rushed  to  her  daughter's  side. 
Valerie,  speak  quickly  I    What  are  they  doing?  What 
does  all  this  mean?"  ^ 

Valerie's  arm  stole  around  her  mother's  shoulder 
1— I  was  just  telling  Father  Aubert,  mother,"  she 
said,  a  little  tremulously.  "You-you  must  not  be  ner- 
vous See,  .t  was  like  this.  You  had  just  ^aken  the 
man  for  a  little  walk  about  the  green  this  afternoon- 
you  remember  ?  When  I  came  out  of  the  house  a  few 
minutes  later  to  join  you,  I  saw  what  I  thought  looKed 
like  some  money  sticking  out  from  one  end  of  a  folded- 
up  piece  of  paper  that  was  lying  on  the  grass  just  at 
he  bottom  of  the  porch  steps.  I  was  sure,  of  course, 
that  It  was  only  a  trick  my  imagination  was  playing  on 
me,  but  I  stooped  down  and  picked  it  up.  It  was 
money,  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  there  was  writing 
on  the  paper.     I  read  it,  and  then  I  was  afraid     h 
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l^t 


was  from  some  friend  of  that  man's  in  there,  and  was 
a  plan  for  him  to  make  his  escape  to-night. 

''Escape !"— Madame  lafleur  drew  closer  to  her 
daughter,  as  she  glanced  apprehensively  toward  the 


rear  room. 


:ar  room.  .  •  ,.     ^u     k.ll 

Dupont's  voice  floated  menacingly  out  into  the  hall 
—came  a  gruff  oath  from  his  companion— the  sound 
of  a  chair  over-turned— and  Henri  Mentone  s  cry, 

^'*in\  nlnously  futile  way  Raymond's  hand  dropped 
from  the  breast  of  his  ..outane  to  his  side.  Valerie  and 
her  mother  seemed  to  be  swirling  around  in  circles  in 
the  hall  before  him.    He  forced  himself  to  speak  nau.- 

rally : 

"And  then?" 

Valerie's  eyes  were  on  her  mother. 

"I  did  not  w^nt  to  alarm  you,  mother, '  she  went  on 
rapidly;  "and  so  I  told  you  I  was  going  for  a  drive.  1 
ran  to  uncles  house.  He  was  out  somewhere.  I  could 
go  as  well  as  any  one,  and  if  Henri  Mentone  had  a 
friend  lurking  somewhere  in  the  village  there  would  be 
nothing  to  arouse  suspicion  in  a  girl  dnvmg  alone;  and, 
besides,  I  did  not  know  who  this  fr'^nd  might  be  and 
I  did  not  know  who  to  trust.  I  told  old  Adele  that  1 
winted  to  go  for  a  drive,  and  she  helped  me  to  harness 

'  An°d'now,  as  Raymond  listened,  those  devils,  that 
had  chuckled  and  screeched  as  the  lumpy  earth  had 
thudded  down  on  the  lid  of  Theophile  Blondin  s  coffin, 
were  at  their  hell-carols  again.  It  was  not  just  luck, 
iust  the  unfortunate  turn  of  a  card  that  the  man  hau 
dropped  the  money  and  the  note.  It  was  more  than 
that.  It  seemed  to  hold  a  gri;n,  significant  premoni- 
tion—for the  future.  Those  devils  did  well  to  chuckle  1 
Struggle  as  he  would,  they  had  woven  their  net  too 
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cunningly  for  hi*  escape.  It  wai  thoie  devils  who  had 
torn  his  coat  that  night  in  the  sto  .,  at  he  had  tried  to 
force  his  way  through  the  woods.  It  was  his  coat  that 
Henri  Mentone  was  wearing  He  remembered  now 
that  the  lin.rig  of  the  pocket  on  the  inside  had  been 
ripped  acr  >s.  It  was  those  devils  who  had  seen  to 
that— for  this— knowing  what  was  to  come.  A  finger 
seemed  to  wag  with  hideous  jocularity  before  his  eyes 
—the  finger  of  fate.  He  looked  at  Valerie.  It  was 
nothing  for  her  to  have  driven  to  Tournayville,  she 
had  probably  done  it  a  hundred  times  before,  but  it 
seemed  a  little  strange  that  Henri  Mentone's  possible 
escape  should  have  been,  apparently,  so  intimate  and 
personal  a  n.atter  to  her. 

"You  were  afraid,  you  said.  Mademoiselle  Valerie  " 
he  said  slowly.    "Afraid— that  he  would  escape  ?" 

She  shook  her  head— and  the  colour  mounted  sud- 
denly  in  her  face. 

"Of  what  then?"  he  asked. 

"Of  what  was  in  the  note,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
I  knew  I  had  time,  for  nothing  was  to  be  done  until 
the  preshytere  was  quiet  for  the  night;  but  the  plan 
then  was  to — to  put  you  out  of  the  way,  and " 

His  voice  was  suddenly  hoarse. 

"And  you  were  afraid— for  me  ?  It  was  for  me  that 
you  have  done  this?" 

She  did  not  answer.  The  colour  was  still  in  her 
cheeks — her  eyes  were  lowered. 

"The  blessed  saints!"  tried  Madame  Lafleur,  cross- 
mg  herself  "The  devils!  They  would  do  harm  to 
father  Aubert I  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  th?*  man  no 
longer  I    He " 

They  were  coming  along  the  hall— H.  Mentone 
handcuffed  to  Monsieur  Dapont's  companion,  and 
Monsieur  Dupont  himself  in  the  rear. 
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"Mon.ieur  le  Curil"  Henri  Mentone  wiled  out 

wildlv.    "Montieur  le  Cure,  do  not 

"Enoughl  Hold  your  tongue  1"  snapped  Mon..eur 
Dupont  Riving  the  man  a  push  past  Raymond  toward 
r^Ct'door'  "Do  you  appeal  to  Mons.eur  le  Cure 
be.4use  he  has  been  good  to  you-or  because  you  m- 
tended  to  knock  Monsieur  le  Cure  on  the  head  to-mght ! 
Bahl  Hurry  him  along,  Marchand!"  M°nMc.rDu. 
Dont  paused  before  Valerie  and  her  mother.  You 
will  do  me  a  favour,  n-.esdames?  A  very  great  favour-- 
Te  ?  You  will  retire  instantly  to  bed-mstantly 
have  m/  reasons.  Yes,  that  is  right— go  at  once.  He 
fumed-  o  Raymond.  "And  you  Mons.eur  le  Cure, 
you  will  wait  for  me  here,  eh?  Yes,  you  will  wait.  I 
will  be  back  on  the  mstant." 

The  hall  was  empty.    In  a  subconsc.ou,  sort  of  way 
Raymond  stepped  back  into  his  room,  and,  reachmg  the 
Jesk  stood  leaning  heavily  against  it.    H.s  bram  wouW 
Tolerate  no  single  coherent  thought.    Valer.e  had  don 
this  for  fear  of  harm  to  h.m.  Valerie  had  .  .  -there 

crimson  colour  in  her  face,  and  she  had  done  th.s  o  say 
A^«  were   they  still  laughing,   those   hell-dev.ls 

.  w"e;e  they  noJ  engaged  in  making  Valer.e  love 
hin,  and  makina  her  torture  her  soul  because  she  was 
sfpure  thar^thought  could  strike  her  more  crudly 
than  that  love  should  come  to  her  for  a  pr.est?  Ah 
his  brain  was  logical  nowl    H.s  hands  clenched   and 

^.clenched,  and  clenched  agam.     I-P^To  the'^er. 
uponhim.    If  it  were  true!    Damn  them  to  the  ever 
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lasting  place  from  whence  they  camel  But  it  was  not 
truel  It  was  but  another  trick  of  theirs  to  make  him 
writhe  the  more— to  make  him  believe  she  cared  I 

A  footstep  I    He  looked  up.    Monsieur  Dupont  was 
back.  "^ 

"Tiensl"  cried  Monsieur  Dupont.  "Well,  you  have 
had  an  escape,  Monsieur  Ic  Cure!  An  escape!  Yes 
you  have!  But  I  do  not  take  all  the  credit.  No  I 
do  not.  She  is  a  fine  girl,  that  Valerie  LaHeur.  If  she 
were  a  man  she  would  have  a  career— with  the  police. 
I  would  see  to  it !  But  you  do  not  know  yet  what  it  is 
all  about.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  eh?" 

V  ■T.''"'''  ^**  *  ""'*  '"'l  ""oney  that  Mademoiselle 
Valerie  said  she  found"— Raymond's  voice  was  steady, 
composed. 

"ZutI"  Monsieur  Dupont  laid  his  forefinger  along 
the  side  of  his  nose  impressively.  "That  is  the  ;east 
of  It !  There  is  an  accomplice— two  of  them  in  it !  Y  mi 
would  not  have  thought  that,  eh.  Monsieur  le  Cu.e? 
No,  you  would  not.  Very  well,  then— listen!  I  have 
this  Mentone  safe,  and  now  I,  Dupont,  will  give  this 
accomplice  3  little  surprise.  There  will  be  the  two  of 
them  at  the  trial  for  the  murder  of  Theophile  Blondin ! 
The  grand  jury  is  still  sitting.  You  understand.  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure?  Yes,  you  understand.  You  are  listen- 
ing?" 

"I  am  listening,"  said  Raymond  gravely — and  in- 
stinctively glanced  toward  the  window.  It  might  still 
have  been  Jacques  Bourget  who  had  turned  down  there 
on  the  road;  or,  if  not,  then  the  man  would  be  along  at 
any  minute.  In  either  case,  he  must  find  some  way  to 
warn  Bourget.  "I  am  listening.  Monsieur  Dupont," 
he  said  again.  "You  propose  to  lay  a  trap  for  this  ac- 
complice ?" 

"It  is  already  laid,"  announced  Monsieur  Dupont 
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complacently.     "They  will  discover  with  whom  they 
are  dealing  1     I  returned  at  once  with  Mademoiselle 
Valerie     I  brought  two  men  with  me ;  but  you  will  ob- 
serve, Monsieur  le  Cure,  that  I  did  not  bring  two 
teams— nothing  to  arouse  suspicion-nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  I  was  about  to  remove  our  friend  Mentone 
to-nitrh  .    It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  secure  a 
team      re  when  I  was  ready  for  it.    You  see,  Monsieur 
le^ure?    Yes,  you  see.    Very  well !    My  plans  worked 
without  a  hitch.    Just  as  we  approached  the  church,  we 
met  a  man  named  Jacques  Bourget  driving  alone  in  a 
buckboard.  Nothing  could  be  better.  I^as  excel  en^^^^^ 
stopped  him.     I  requisitioned  him  and  his  ho  se  and 
his  wagon  in  the  name  of  the  law.    I  made  him  turn 
;  ound   and  told  him  to  follow  us  back  here  a  ter  a 
few  minutes.    You  see.  Monsieur  le  Cure?    Yes,  you 
see     Monsieur  Jacques  Bourget  is  now  on  his  way  to 
TournayviUe  with  one  of  my  officers  and  ^e  Prisoner 

Raym'ond's  fingers  were  playing  nonchalantly  with 
the  chain  of  his  crucifix.  Raymond's  face  was  un- 
mov  d  It  was  really  funny,  was  it  not  No  wonder 
Tole  denizens  of  hell  were  shrieking  with  abandoned 
dee  in  his  ears.  This  time  they  had  a  right  to  be 
f mus  d.  It  was  really  very  funny-that  Jacques  Bour- 
gTshould  be  driving  Henri  Mentone  away  from  St. 
Marleaul    Well,  and  now— what  i" 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated,  Monsieur  Dupont, 
he  murmured.     "But  the  accomplice— the  other  one, 

"'^llKeTle!"  said  Monsieur  Dupont,  and 
laid  his  hand  confidentially  on  Raymond  s  arm  1  he 
other-heh,  man  Dieu,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  but  you 
wear  heavy  clothes  for  the  summertime  I 

It  was  the  bulk  of  the  sacristan's  old  coat!    There 
was  a  smile  in  Raymond's  eyes,  a  curious  smile,  as  he 
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searchp-i  the  other's  face.    One  could  never  be  sure  of 
Mons.cur  Dupont. 

"A  coat  always  under  my  soutane  in  the  evenings" — 
Raymond's  voice  was  tranquil,  and  he  did  not  withdraw 
his  arm. 

"A  coat — yes — of  course  I"  Monsieur  Dupont  nod- 
ded his  head.  "Why  not!  Well  then,  the  other- 
listen.  All  has  been  done  very  quietly.  No  alarm 
raised.  None  at  all!  I  have  sent  Madame  Lafleur 
and  her  daughter  to  bed.  The  plan  was  that  the  ac- 
complice should  come  to  the  back  window  for  Mentone. 
But  they  would  not  malce  the  attempt  until  late — until 
all  in  the  village  was  quiet.  That  is  evident,  is  it  not? 
Yes,  it  is  evident.  Very  good  1  You  sleep  here  in  this 
room,  Monsieur  le  Cure?  Yes?  Well,  you  too  will 
put  out  your  light  and  retire  at  oncp.  I  will  go  into 
Mentone's  room,  and  wait  there  in  the  darlc  for  our 
other  friend  to  come  to  the  window.  I  will  be  Henri 
Mentone.  You  see?  Yes,  you  see.  It  is  simple,  is 
it  not?  Yes,  it  is  simple.  Before  morning  I  will  have 
the  man  in  a  cell  alongside  of  Henri  Mentone.  Do  you 
see  any  objections  to  the  plan.  Monsieur  le  Cure?" 

"Only  that  it  might  prove  very  dangerous — for  you," 
said  Raymond  soberly.  "If  the  man,  who  is  certain  to 
be  a  desperate  character,  attaclced  you  before  you " 

"Dangerous!  Bah!"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Dupont. 
"That  is  part  of  my  business.  I  do  not  consider  that! 
I  have  my  other  officer  outside  there  now  by  the  shed. 
As  soon  as  the  man  we  are  after  approaches  the  win- 
dow, the  officer  will  leap  upon  him  and  overpower 
him.  And  now.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  to  bed — eh?  And 
the  light  out!" 

"At  once!"  agreed  Raymond.  "And  I  wish  you 
'very  success,  Monsieur  Dupont!     If  you  need  help. 
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you  have  only  to  call;  or,  if  you  like,  I  will  go  in  there 
and  stay  with  you." 

"No,  no — not  at  alll"  Monsieur  Dupont  moved 
toward  the  door.  "It  is  not  necessary.  Nothing  can 
go  wrong.  We  may  have  to  wait  well  through  the 
night,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  remain 
up  too.  TiensI  Fancy!  Imagine!  Did  I  not  tell 
you  thnt  Mentone  was  a  bardened  rascal?  Two  of 
them !  Well,  we  will  see  if  the  second  one  can  remem- 
ber any  better  than  the  first?  The  light,  Monsieur  le 
Cure — do  not  forget !  He  will  not  come  while  there  is 
a  sound  or  a  light  about  the  house !"  Monsieur  Du- 
pont waved  his  hand,  and  the  door  closed  on  Monsieur 
Dupont. 

Raymond,  still  leaning  against  the  desk,  heard  the 
other  walk  along  the  hall,  and  enter  the  rear  room — 
and  then  all  was  quiet.  He  leaned  over  and  blew  out 
the  lamp.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  frustrate  Mon- 
sieur Dupont's  plans  I 

And  then,  in  the  darkness,  for  a  long  time  Raymond 
stood  there.  And  thinking  of  Monsieur  Dupont's 
dangerous  vigil  in  the  other  room,  he  laughed;  and 
thinking  of  Valerie,  he  knew  a  bitter  joy;  and  thinking 
of  Henri  Mentone,  his  hands  knotted  at  his  sides,  and 
his  face  grew  strained  and  drawn.  And  after  that  long 
time  was  past,  he  fumbled  with  his  hands  outstretched 
before  him  like  a  blind  man  feeling  his  way,  and  flung 
himself  down  upon  the  couch. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  THlfeoPHUE  BLONDIN! 

THEY  sat  .     two  benches  by  themselves,  the 
witnesses  ,  i  the  trial  of  Henri  Mentone  for 
the  murder  of  Theophile  Blondin.    On  one 
v.,.-M  .u  "'"f.^f  Raymond  was  Valerie,  on  the  other 
was  Mother  Blondm;  and  there  was  Labbee,  the  sta- 
tion agent,  and  Monsieur  Dupont,  and  Doctor  Arnaud 
And  on  the  other  bench  were  several  of  the  villagers 
and  two  men  Raymond  did  not  know,  and  another 
man,  a  crown  surveyor,  who  had  just  testified  to  the 
ditterence  in  time  and  distance  from  the  station  to 
Madame  Blondin's  as  between  the  road  and  the  path— 
thus  establishing  for  the  prosecution  the  fact  that  by 
following  the  path  there  had  been  ample  oppo.cunitv 
for  the  crime  to  have  been  committed  by  one  who  had 
left  the  station  after  the  cure  had  already  started 
toward  the  village  and  yet  s       be  discovered  by  the 
cure  on  the  road  near  the  tavern.     The  counsel  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  for  the  defence  had  allowed  the 
testimony  to  go  unchallenged.    It  was  obvious.    It  did 
not  require  a  crown  surveyor  to  announce  the  fact- 
even  an  urchin  from  St.  Marleau  was  already  aware 
■c  'j   L         villagers  too  had  testified.    They  had  tes- 
tified that  Madame  Blondin  had  come  running  into  the 
village  screammg  out  that  her  son  had  been  murdered- 
and  that  they  had  gone  back  with  her  to  her  house  and 
had  found  the  dead  body  of  her  son  lying  on  the  floor. 
It  was  stiflmgly  hot  in  the  courtroom;  and  the  court- 
room was  crowded  to  its  last  available  mch  of  space. 
ao7 
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There  were  many  there  from  Tournayville— but  there 
was  all  of  St.  Marleau.  It  was  St.  Marleau's  own  and 
particular  affair.  Since  early  morning,  since  very  early 
morning,  Raymond  had  seen  and  heard  the  vehicles  of 
all  descriptions  rattling  past  the  presbytere,  the  occu- 
pants dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes.  It  was  a  jour 
de  fete.  St.  Marleau  did  not  every  day  have  a  murder 
of  its  own!  The  fields  were  deserted;  only  the  very 
old  and  the  children  had  not  come.    They  were  not  all 

in  the  room,  for  there  was  not  place  for  them  all 

those  who  had  not  been  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the 
doors  had  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
gathering  outside  to  derive  what  satisfaction  they  could 
from  their  proximity  to  the  fateful  events  that  were 
transpiring  within;  and  they  had  at  least  seen  the  pris- 
oner led  handcuffed  from  the  jail  that  adjoined  the 
courthouse,  and  had  been  rewarded  to  the  extent  of 
being  able  to  view  with  intense  and  bated  interest  peo- 
ple they  had  known  all  their  lives,  such  as  Valerie,  and 
Mother  Blondin,  and  the  more  privileged  of  their 
fellows  who  had  been  chosen  as  witnesses,  as  these 
latter  .'isappeared  inside  the  building! 

Raymond's  eyes  roved  around  the  courtroom,  and 
rested  upon  the  judge  upon  the  bench.  His  first  glance 
at  the  judge,  taken  at  the  moment  the  other  had  en- 
tered the  room,  had  brought  a  certain,  quick  relief. 
Far  from  severity,  the  white-haired  man  sitting  there 
in  his  black  gown  had  a  kindly,  genial  face.  He  found 
his  first  impressions  even  strengthened  now.  His  eyes 
passed  on  to  the  crown  prosecutor;  and  here,  too,  he 
found  cause  for  reassurance.  The  man  was  middle- 
aged,  shrewd-faced,  and  somewhr.i:  domineering.  He 
was  crisp,  incisive,  and  had  been  even  unnecessarily 
blunt  and  curt  in  his  speech  and  manner  so  far — he  was 
not  one  who  would  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  jury.    On 
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the  other  hand— Raymond's  eyes  shifted  again,  to  hold 
on  the  clean-cut,  smiling  face  of  the  prisoner's  counsel 
—Lemoyne,  that  was  the  lawyer's  name  he  had  been 
told,  was  young,  pleasant-voiced,  magnetic.  Raymond 
experienced  a  sort  of  grim  admiration,  as  he  looked  at 
this  man.  No  man  in  the  courtroom  knew  better  than 
Lemoyne  the  hopelessness  of  his  case,  and  yet  he  sat 
there  confident,  smiling,  undisturbed. 

Raymond's  eyes  sought  the  floor.  It  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  verdict  would  be  guilty.  There 
was  not  a  loophole  for  defence.  But  they  would  not 
hang  the  man.  He  clung  to  that.  Lemoyne  could  at 
least  fight  for  the  man's  life.  They  would  not  hang  a 
man  who  could  not  remember.  They  had  beaten  him, 
Raymond,  the  night  before  last;  and  at  first  he  had 
been  like  a  man  stunned  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
all  was  on  the  table  and  that  the  cards  in  his  hand  were 
worthless— and  then  had  come  a  sort  of  philosophical 
calm,  the  gambler's  optimism— the  hand  was  still  to 
be  played.  They  would  sentence  the  man  for  life,  and 
—-well,  there  was  time  enough  in  a  lifetime  for  an- 
other  chance.  Somehow — in  some  way — he  did  not 
know  now — but  in  some  way  he  would  see  that  there 
was  another  chance.    He  would  net  desert  the  man. 

Again  he  raised  his  eyes,  but  this  time  as  though 
against  his  will,  as  though  they  were  impelled  and 
drawn  in  spite  of  himself  across  the  room.  That  was 
Raymond  Chapelle,  alias  Arthur  Leroy,  alias  Three- 
Ace  Artie,  alias  Henri  Mentone,  sitting  there  in  the 
pri-soner's  box;  at  least,  that  gaunt,  thin-faced,  haggard 
man  there  was  dressed  in  Raymond  Chapelle's  clothes 
—and  he,  Francois  bert,  the  priest,  the  cure,  in  his 
soutane,  with  his  fix  ai  lund  his  neck,  sat  here 

amonfT'L    the    witneo.es    at    the    trial    of    Raymond 
Chapeiie,  who  had  killed  Theophile  Blondin  in  the 
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fight  that  night.  One  would  almost  think  the  man 
knewl  How  the  man's  eyes  burned  into  him,  how 
they  tormented  and  plagued  him  I  They  were  sad, 
those  eyes,  pitiful — they  were  helpless — they  seemed  to 
seek  him  out  as  the  only  friend  amongst  all  these  bob- 
bing heads,  and  these  staring,  gaping  faces. 

"Marcien  Labbeel" — the  clerk's  voice  snapped 
through  the  courtroom.  "Marcien  Labbee!"  The 
clerk  was  a  very  fussy  and  important  short  little  man, 
who  puffed  his  cheeks  in  and  out,  and  clawed  at  his 
white  side-whiskers.    "Marcien  Labbee  1" 

The  station  agent  rose  from  the  bench,  entered  the 
witness  box,  and  was  sworn. 

With  a  few  crisp  questions,  the  crown  prosecutor  es- 
tablished the  time  of  the  train's  arrival,  and  the  fact 
that  the  cu  e  and  another  man  had  got  off  at  the  sta- 
tion. The  witness  explained  that  the  cure  had  started 
to  walk  toward  the  village  before  the  other  man  ap- 
peared on  the  platform. 

"And  this  other  man" — the  crown  prosecutor 
whirled  sharply  around,  and  pointed  toward  Henri 
Mentone — "do  you  recognise  him  as  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar?" 

Labbee  shook  his  head. 

"It  was  very  dark,"  he  said.  "I  could  not  swear 
to  it." 

"His  general  appearance  then?  His  clothes?  They 
correspond  with  what  you  remember  of  the  man  ?" 

"Yes,"  Labbee  answered.  "There  is  no  doubt  of 
that." 

"And  as  I  understand  it,  you  told  the  man  that  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure  had  just  started  a  moment  before,  and 
that  if  he  went  at  once  he  would  have  company  on 
the  walk  to  the  village?" 

"Yes." 
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"What  did  he  say?" 

com"'„;?  "•"  ^'  ^"  "°*  ^°°^^lf  ^O'  that  kind  of 

fhrlJ^K*..!""  '  *'"^*^'"'  ""■'""«•  "Strained  movement 
through  the  courtroom:  and.  here  and  there,  a  vHIaTr 
with  pursed  hps,  nodded  his  head.  U  was  au  1  «;' 
dent  to  those  from  St.  Marleau  at  least  ha?  s^ch  Is 
H.„r^Me„tone  would  not  care  for  the  company  o" 

the^Hage'?"^-  '^'  """  *^''"''°"''  "  *°  *«  '*°«  ~t  to 

iur7ir;Lti^l"r  --'  *"'  ^"^'-"  °^  *« 

Labbee,  who  had  at  first  appeared  a  little  nervous 
no^  pulled  down  his  vest,  and  looked  around  him 
with  an  air  of  importance. 

"I  told  him  that  the  path  came  out  at  the  tavern 
When  I  said  'tavern.'  he  was  at  once  very  interested 
I  thought  then  it  was  because  he  was  gUd  to  know 
there  was  a  place  to  stay-it  was  such  a  ferrib  e  S 
you  understand?  So  I  told  him  it  wa.  only  a  „  m  te 
gave  It,  and  that  It  was  no  place  for  one  to  go.  T  toTd 
Zl"'rJ"''u  ^'  ':J  °'i.^"-an,  who  was^an  eJoL 

fiercery  at  Ubb^r  ""'"  '"  ""'^'^  «"^  '^'''^'  ^'"'^ 
his'felt""'"  '""""^  *'  ''"^  °^  ''''  ^°"^*'  '"P'"g  t° 

fl,,?  vTT'^'n!?''"'?.''*"'^'^  °^"  the  clenched,  bony  fist 
tha^  Mother  Blondin  had  raised,  and  gently  lowered  it 

"He  wiU  do  you  no  harm,  Madame  Blondin,"  he 
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whispered  reassuringly.    "And  see,  you  must  be  care- 
ful, or  you  will  get  into  serious  trouble." 

Her  hand  trembled  with  passion  in  his,  but  she  did 
not  draw  it  away.  It  was  strange  that  she  did  not !  It 
was  strange  that  he  felt  pity  for  her  when  so  much  was 
at  staice,  when  pity  was  such  a  trivial  and  inconsequent 
thing  I  This  was  a  murder  trial,  a  trial  for  the  killing 
of  this  woman's  son.  It  was  strange  that  he  should 
be  holding  the  mother's  hand,  and — it  was  Raymond 
who  drew  his  hand  away.  He  clasped  it  over  his  other 
one  until  the  knuckles  grew  white. 

"And  then?"  prompted  the  crown  prosecutor. 

"And  then,  I  do  not  i'  lember  how  it  came  about," 
Labbee  continued,  "he  spoke  of  Madame  Blondin  hav- 
ing money — enough  to  buy  out  any  one  around  there. 
I  said  it  was  true  that  it  was  the  gossip  that  she  had 
made  a  lot,  and  that  she  had  a  well-filled  stocking  hid- 
den away  somewhere." 

"Crapulel" — Mother  Blondin's  voice,  if  scarcely 
audible  this  time,  had  lost  none  of  its  fury. 

The  clerk  contented  himself  with  a  menacing  ges- 
ture toward  his  own  side-whiskers.  The  crown  prosecu- 
tor paid  no  attention  to  the  interruption. 

"Did  the  man  give  any  reason  for  coming  to  St. 
Marleau?" 

"None." 

"Did  you  ask  him  how  long  he  intended  to  remam? 

"Yes;  he  said  he  didn't  know." 

"He  had  a  travelling  bag  with  him?" 

"Yes." 

"This  one?" — the  crown  prosecutor  held  up  Ray- 
mond's travelling  bag  from  the  table  beside  him. 

"I  cannot  say,"  Labbee  replied.  "It  was  too  dark 
on  the  platform." 

"Quite  so!     But  it  was  of  a  size  sufficient,  in  your 
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opinion,  to  cause  the  man  inconvenience  in  carrying  it 
in  such  a  storm,  so  you  offered  to  have  it  sent  over  with 
Monsieur  le  Cure's  trunk  in  the  mornine?" 

"Yes."  * 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said  he  could  carry  it  all  right." 

"He  started  off  then  with  the  bag  along  the  road 
toward  St.  Marleau?" 

"Yes." 

The  crown  prosecutor  glanced  inquiringly  toward 
the  prisoner's  counsel.    The  latter  shook  his  head. 

"You  may  step  down,  Monsieur  Labbee,"  directed 
the  crown  prosecutor.    "Call  Madame  Blondin!" 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  courtroom  now.  Heads 
craned  forward  as  the  old  woman  shuffled  across  the 
floor  to  the  witness  box— Mother  Blondin  was  quite 
capable  of  anything— even  of  throwing  to  the  ground 
the  Holy  Book  upon  which  the  clerk  would  swear  her  I 
Mother  Blondin,  however,  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  She 
gripped  at  the  edge  of  the  witness  box,  mumbling  at 
the  clerk,  and  all  the  while  straining  her  eyes  through 
her  steel-bowed  spectacles  at  the  prisoner  across  the 
room.  And  then  her  lips  began  to  work  curiously,  her 
face  to  grow  contorted — and  suddenly  the  courtroom 
was  in  an  uproar.  She  was  shaking  both  scranny  fists 
at  Henri  Mentone  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  her 
voice. 

"That  is  the  man !  That  is  the  man  I" — her  voice 
became  ungovernable,  insensate,  it  rose  shrilly,  it  broke, 
It  rose  piercingly  again.  "That  is  the  man !  The  law  I 
The  law!  I  demand  the  law  on  him  I  He  killed  my 
son !    He  did  it !    I  tell  you,  he  did  it  I    He " 

Chairs  and  benches  were  scraping  on  the  floor.  Little 
cries  of  nervous  terror  came  from  the  women ;  involun- 
tarily men  stood  up  the  better  to  look  at  both  Mother 
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Blondin  and  the  accused.  It  was  a  sensation  I  It  was 
something  to  talk  about  in  St.  Marleau  over  the  stoves 
in  the  coming  winter.  It  was  something  of  which  noth- 
ing was  to  be  missed. 

"Order !    Silence  I    Order !"  bawled  the  clerk. 

Valerie  had  caught  Raymond's  sleeve.  He  did  not 
look  at  her.  He  was  looking  at  Henri  Mentone — at 
the  look  of  dumb  horror  on  the  man's  face — and  then 
at  a  quite  different  figure  in  the  prisoner's  dock,  whose 
head  was  bent  down  until  it  could  scarcely  be  seen, 
and  whose  face  was  covered  by  his  hands.  He  tried 
to  force  a  grim  complacence  into  his  soul.  It  was  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
trial.  Nothing!  The  other  Henri  Mentone,  the  other 
priest,  was  answering  for  the  killing  of  that  night,  and 
— who  was  this  speaking?  The  crown  prosecutor?  He 
had  pot  thought  the  man  could  be  so  suave  and  gentle. 

"Try  and  calm  yourself,  Madame  Blondin.  You 
have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the 
law  upon  the  murderer  of  your  son,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  here  for  now,  and  that  is  why  I  want  you  to 
tell  us  just  as  quietly  as  possible  what  happened  that 
night." 

She  stared  truculently. 

"Everybody  knows  what  happened !"  she  snarled  at 
him.    "He  killed  my  son!" 

"How  did  he  kill  your  son?"  inquired  the  crown 
prosecutor,  with  a  sudden,  crafty  note  of  scepticism  in 
his  voice.     "How  do  you  knov/  he  did?" 

"I  saw  him  I  I  tell  you,  I  saw  him  I  I  heard  my 
son  shout  'voleur'  and  cry  for  help" — Mother  Blon- 
din's  words  would  not  come  fast  enough  now.  "I  was 
in  the  back  room.  When  I  opened  the  door  he  was 
fighting  my  son.  He  tried  to  steal  my  money.  Some 
of  it  was  on  the  floor.    My  son  cried  for  help  again.    I 
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ran  and  got  a  stick  of  wood.  My  son  tried  to  get  hi, 
revolver  from  the  armoire.    This  man  got  it  awa?  from 

h  "iL  r^''  '^'  :rr  °" '-" ''"''  ^^^^^^  w3  then 

he  shot  my  son,  and  I  ran  out  for  help  " 

„,,„     k   T  P°«'''^«'y  •'Jentify  the  prisoner  as  the 
man  who  shot  your  son  }" 

'•AnH  fh"!.  ^r^  '  "°' '"'''  y°"  »*»  °f'"  enough!" 
volver  i"  -"'?/'-°'^"  prosecutor  handed  her  a  re- 
volver—do you  identify  this?" 

'Yes;  it  was  my  son's." 

Blopdm,  I  understand-in  a  hollow  between  tw  >  of 
the  logs  m  the  wall  of  the  room  ?    Is  that  so  ?" 
h   »        •"   '»s°'"— Mother   Blondin's  voice   erew 
shnll  agam      'But  I  will  find  a  better  place  f^r  it^  f  T 

alX  m?„f  rf " '    ?"  "/""  "^  "  greatMSieve 

"It  is  here,  Madame  Blondin,"  said  the  lawver 
soothmgly,  opening  a  large  envelope.  "It  will  b^'re- 
turned  to  you  after  the  trial.  How  much  was  there  ?" 
picioutrv°''«^'7  ''"^/""^hl"  she  shri'led  out  sus- 

piciously. You  cannot  cheat  me  I  I  know!  There 
were  all  my  savings,  years  of  savings-there  was  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars." 

Arii  !i"lf  ^f P  t'^''"*  ^'■"""'^  *'^*=  courtroom.    Five  hun- 

abou*  ]I?'^.  """  ''''"  '^^''}''  '"""  ">"**  '''^^  known 
abou..  ,t  ,„  s„n,e  way.     Had  you  been  near  it  a  short 
time  previous  to  th    fight?" 
"I  told  you  I  had.  didn't  I?    I  told  Monsieur  Du- 
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pont  all  that  once."  Mother  Blondin  was  growing  un- 
manageable again.  "I  went  there  to  put  some  money 
in  not  five  minutes  before  I  heard  my  son  call  for  help." 

"Your  son  then  was  not  in  the  room  when  you  went 
to  put  this  money  away?" 

"No ;  of  course,  he  wasn't  I  I  have  told  that  to  Mon- 
sieur Dupont,  too.  I  heard  him  coming  downstairs 
just  as  I  left  the  room." 

"That  is  all,  Madame  Blondin,  thank  you,  un- 
less  "    The  crown  prosecutor  turned  again  toward 

the  counsel  for  the  defence. 

Lemoyne  rose,  and,  standing  by  his  chair  without 
approaching  the  witness  box,  took  a  small  penknife 
from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  up. 

"Madame  Blondin,"  he  said  gently,  "will  you  tell 
me  what  I  am  holding  in  my  hand?" 

Mother  Blondin  squinted,  set  her  glasses  further  on 
her  nose,  and  shook  her  head. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  said. 

"You  do  not  see  very  well,  Madame  Blondin?"— 
sympathetically.  ,    .    ^^ 

"What  is  it  you  have  got  there— eh?  What  is  it?' 
she  demanded  sharply. 

Lemoyne  glanced  at  the  jury — and  smiled.  He  re- 
stored the  penknife  to  his  pocket. 

"It  is  a  penknife,  Madame  Blondin— one  of  my 
own.  An  object  that  any  one  would  recognise — unless 
one  did  not  see  very  well.  Are  you  quite  sure,  Madame 
Blondin — quite  sure  on  second  thoughts— that  you  see 
well  enough  to  identify  the  prisoner  so  positively  as  the 
man  who  was  fighting  with  your  son?" 

The  jury,  with  quick  meaning  glances  at  one  an- 
other, with  a  new  interest,  leaned  forward  in  their 
seats.  There  was  a  tense  moment — a  sort  of  bated  si- 
lence in  the  courtroom.    And  then,  as  Mother  Blondin 
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answered,  tome  one  tittered  audibly,  the  spell  was 
broken,  the  point  made  by  the  defence  swept  away, 
turned  even  into  a  weapon  against  itself. 

"If  you  will  give  me  a  stick  of  wood  a  .d  come  closer, 
close  enough  so  that  I  can  hit  you  over  the  head  with 
It,"  said  Mother  Blondin,  and  cackled  viciously,  "you 
will  see  how  well  I  can  see  I" 

Madame  Blondin  stepped  down. 

And  then  there  came  upon  Raymond  a  thrill,  a  weak- 
ness, a  quick  tightening  of  his  muscles.  The  clerk  had 
called  his  name.  He  walked  mechanically  to  the  wit- 
ness  stand.  It  was  coming  now.  He  must  be  on  his 
guard.  But  he  had  thought  out  everything  very  care- 
fully, and — no,  almost  before  he  knew  it,  he  was  back 
in  his  seat  again.  He  had  been  asked  only  if  he  had 
followed  the  road  all  the  way  from  the  station,  to  de- 
scribe how  he  had  found  the  man,  and  to  identify  the 
prisoner  as  that  man.  He  was  to  be  recalled.  Le- 
moyne  had  not  asked  him  a  single  question. 

"Mademoiselle  Valerie  Lafleurl"  called  the  clerk. 

"Oh,  Monsieur  le  Cure!"  she  whispered  tremulous- 
ly- "I — 1  do  not  want  to  go.  It — it  is  such  a  terrible 
thing  to  have  to  say  anything  that  would  help  to  send 
a  man  to  death — I " 

"Mademoiselle  Valerie  Lafleurl"  snapped  the  clerk. 
"Will  the  witness  have  the  goodness  to " 

Raymond  did  not  hear  her  testimony;  he  knew  only 
that  she,  too,  identified  the  man  as  the  one  she  had 
seen  lying  unconscious  in  the  road,  and  that  the  note  she 
had  found  was  read  and  placed  in  evidence — in  his 
ears,  like  a  dull,  constant  dirge,  were  those  words  of 
hers  with  which  she  had  left  him — "it  is  such  a  terrible 
thing  to  have  to  say  anything  that  would  help  to  send 
a  man  to  death."  Who  was  it  that  was  sending  the 
man  to  death?    Not  he!     He  had  tried  to  save  the 
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man.  It  wasn't  death,  anyway.  The  man's  guilt  would 
appear  obvious,  of  course — Lemoyne,  the  lawyer,  could 
not  alter  that;  but  he  had  still  faith  in  Lemoyne.  Le- 
moyne would  make  his  defence  on  the  man's  condition. 
Lemoyne  would  come  to  that. 

"My  son !"  croaked  old  Mother  Blondin  fiercely,  at 
his  side.  "My  son!  What  I  know,  I  know  I  But  the 
law — the  law  on  the  man  who  killed  my  son !" 

"Pull  yourself  together,  you  fool !"  rasped  that  in- 
ner voice.  "Do  you  want  everybody  in  the  courtroom 
staring  at  you.  Listen  to  the  incomparable  Dupont  tell- 
ing how  clever  he  was!" 

Yes,  Dupont  was  on  the  stand  now.  Dupont  was 
testifying  to  finding  the  revolver  and  money  in  the 
prisoner's  pockets.  He  verified  the  amount.  Dupont 
had  his  case  at  his  fingers'  tips,  and  he  sketched  it,  with 
an  amazing  conciseness  for  Monsieur  Dupont,  from 
the  moment  he  had  been  notified  of  the  crime  up  to 
the  time  of  the  attempted  escape.  He  was  convinced 
that,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  prisoner's  accom- 
plice had  taken  alarm — since  he,  Dupont,  had  sat  the 
night  in  the  room  waiting  for  the  unknown's  appear- 
ance, and  neither  he  nor  his  deputy,  who  had  re- 
mained until  daylight  hiding  in  the  shed  where  he 
could  watch  the  prisoner's  window,  had  seen  or  heard 
anything.  On  cross-examination  he  admitted  that  pres- 
sure had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prisoner  in  an 
effort  to  trip  the  man  up  in  his  story,  but  that  the  pris- 
oner had  unswervingly  held  to  the  statement  that  he 
could  remember  nothing. 

The  voices  droned  through  the  courtroom.  It  was 
Doctor  Arnaud  now  identifying  the  man.  They  were 
always  identifying  the  man!  Why  did  not  he,  the 
saintly  cure  of  St.  Marleau — no,  it  was  Three  Ace 
Artie — why  did  not  he,  Three-Ace  Artie,  laugh  out- 
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Ifm^n  '"He  t/""'     V"'  "°*  ''"'^  ^°  identify 

instead  of  helping  h.m  to  get  its  clothes  off  I    Only  the 
dead  man  had  come  to  lifpt    Tu^,.  L  " 

and  whose  eyes,  with  the  hurt  of  a  dumb  beast  b  them 
kept  turning  constantly  in  this  direrti-on  ot  "  herT 
here  where  the  witnesses  sat  ' 

"Doctor  Arnaud"— it  was  the  counsel  for  the  de 

wrstTaTnSttrn?  "''-^"'^  ^^'"°"''  --  'Seni'ng 
Tner  from  .1    •  .^T       '"'"  ''*^"  '"•'"'^^^  *«  Pris- 

=  unta  tf/p':^Stnt'S.'°""'^  ~'^'°-  •"  *^ 
Yes,  monsieur." 

moiSe  lTfl?"''''rL'"  '^^°"-«a'nin«ion  ask  Made- 
moiseJle  Lafleur  and  Monsieur  Dupont  if  at  anv  fim. 

mgelse  to  my  knowledge."  "^  "°"'- 

vn,'.'?!i1'  '^°«*?'  '"  >"""■  professional  capacity    will 
you  kmdiy  tell  the  court  and  the  gentlemen 'J.fth;  j^y 
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whether  or  not  loss  of  memory  could  result  from  a 
blow  upon  the  head." 

"It  could — certainly,"  stated  Doctor  Arnaud. 
"There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  but  it  depends  on  the " 

"Just  a  moment,  doctor,  if  you  please ;  we  will  come 
to  that" — Lemoyne,  as  Raymond  knew  well  that  Le- 
moyne  himself  was  fully  aware,  was  treading  on  thin 
and  perilous  ice,  but  on  Lemoyne's  lips,  as  he  inter- 
rupted, was  an  engaging  smile.  "This  loss  of  memory 
now.  Will  you  please  help  us  to  understand  just  what 
it  means?  Take  a  hypothetical  case.  Could  a  man, 
for  example,  read  and  write,  do  arithmetic,  say,  ap- 
pear normal  in  all  other  ways,  and  still  have  lost  the 
memory  of  his  name,  his  parents,  his  friends,  his  home, 
his  previous  state  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Doctor  Arnaud.  "That  is  quite  true. 
He  might  lose  the  memory  of  all  those  things,  and  still 
retain  everything  he  has  acquired  by  education." 

"That  is  a  medical  fact?" 

"Yes,  certainly,  it  is  a  medical  fact." 

"And  is  it  not  also  a  medical  fact,  doctor,  that  this 
condition  has  been  known  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
blow — I  will  not  say  so  slight,  for  that  would  be  mis- 
leading— but  by  a  blow  that  did  not  even  cause  a 
wound,  and  I  mean  by  wound  a  gash,  a  cut,  or  the 
tearing  of  the  flesh?" 

"Yes ;  that,  too,  is  so." 

Lemoyne  paused.  He  looked  at  Henri  Mentone, 
and  suddenly  it  seemed  as  though  a  world  of  sym- 
pathy and  pity  were  in  his  face.  He  turned  and  looked 
at  the  jury — at  each  one  of  the  twelve  men,  but  almost 
as  though  he  did  not  see  them.  There  was  a  mist  in 
his  eyes.  It  was  silent  again  in  the  courtroom.  His 
voice  was  low  and  grave  as  he  spoke  again. 

"Doctor  Arnaud,  are  you  prepared  to  state  profes- 
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sionally  under  oath  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  blow 
received  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  should  have  caused 
him  to  lose  his  memory?"  "-tuscu 

"No."     Doctor  Arnaud  shook  his  head.     "No-  I 
would  not  say  that."  i^o,  i^ 

Lemovne's  voice  was  still  grave  i 

sibl7?""  "^'""  """'  °°'*"'"  ^™*"'^'  '•'»'  ''  !*  Pos. 
Doctor  Arnaud  hesitated. 
''Yes,"  he  said.    "It  is  possible,  of  course." 
_  ihat  IS  all,  doctor"— Lemoyne  sat  down 

.    .9"^  moment  1"— the  crown  prosecutor,  crisp,  curt 

"No." 
san'S""'*'  ''"'°""'  '"  ^°"'*  P^"^"""""*'  judgment  in- 


Vrnaud  emphatically.  "Most 


"No,"  declared  D 
certainly  not  I" 

^^  With  a  nod,  the  crown  prosecutor  dismissed  the  wit- 

A  buzz,  whisperings,  ran  around  the  room.     Rav- 
mond  s  eyes  were  fixed  sombrely  on  the  floor.     Relief 

frnnh     '  f^'^  *°  *^'/''°^"  prosecutor  he  sensed  catas- 

hoped  for,  but  suppose-suppose  Lemoyne  should  fail 

the  manl  "T  ""n'     ^°\  "°-'^'y  ^°"'d  ""^  hang 

adm^it  that  he  might  have  lost  his  memory.     That 

cJlilt  hl"""^  '"°- ^"^  ^^V"y  J"^^'  -<^-'hey  were 
calling  his  name  again,  and  he  was  rising,  and  walkine 

a  second  time  to  the  witness  stand.     Surely  aU    he"! 

ratnl'T   K^"  ''°^^'''  ^^^  -^-  -^  wht,  and 
drawn!     See  that  ray  of  sunlight  coming  in  through 
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that  far  window,  and  how  it  did  not  deviate,  but  came 
straight  toward  him,  and  lay  upon  the  crucifix  on  his 
breast,  to  draw  all  eyes  upon  it,  upon  that  Figure  on  the 
Cross,  the  Man  Betrayed.  God,  he  had  not  meant 
this!  He  had  thought  the  priest  already  dead  that 
night.  It  was  a  dead  man  he  had  meant  should  answer 
for  the  killing  of  that  ugly,  scarred-faced,  drunken 
blackguard,  Theophile  Blondin.  That  couldn't  do  a 
dead  man  any  harm  1  It  was  a  dead  man,  a  dead  man, 
a  dead  man — not  this  living,  breathing  one  who 

"Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  the  crown  prosecutor,  "you 
were  present  in  the  prisoner's  room  with  Monsieur  Du- 
pont  and  Doctor  Arnaud,  when  Monsieur  Dupont 
made  a  search  of  the  accused's  clothing?" 

"Yes,"  Raymond  answered. 

"Do  you  identify  this  revolver  as  the  one  taken  from 
the  prisoner's  pocket?" 

What  was  it  Valerie  had  said — that  it  was  such  a 
terrible  thing  to  have  to  say  anything  that  would  help 
to  send  a  man  to  death?  But  the  man  was  not  going 
to  death.  It  was  to  be  a  life  sentence — and  afterwards, 
after  the  trial,  there  would  be  time  to  think,  and  plot, 
and  plan. 

"It  is  the  same  one,"  said  Raymond  in  a  low  voice. 

"You  also  saw  Monsieur  Dupont  take  a  large  num- 
ber of  loose  bills  from  ihe  prisoner's  pocket?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  know  their  amount?" 

"No.  Monsieur  Dupont  did  not  count  them  at  the 
time." 

"There  were  a  great  many,  however,  cumpled  in 
the  pocket,  as  though  they  had  been  hastily  thrust 
there?" 

"Yes." 

Why  did  that  man  in  the  prisoner's  dock  look  at 
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him  like  that-not  in  accusation-it  was  worse  than 
that-,t  was  in  a  sorrowful  sort  of  wonder  and  a 
numbed  despair.  Those  devils  were  laughing  in  his 
eari^-he  was  telling  the  truthi  ^    ^       *"* 

That  IS  all,  I  think,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  the 
crown  prosecutor  abruptly.  ^ 

oetf  f '  An''"'  """  '  '''""  ""'^  '''y*'"^'  i^°"y-  Pup- 
pets! All  were  puppets  upon  a  set  stage-from  the 
judge  on  the  bench  to  that  dismayed  thing  yonde^who 

"wTAin'TSt"''''''.!'^  '"^"^'"^  -"'i^'y  "f  tS: 

had  saS"  ml  .r"  '"•  T"  '*-*^  ^«^  ^"--ds  he 
fh,.  K  J^u  °  **'^"  '^*''  *•"=  ""fhor  of  every  word 

hat  had  been  uttered  in  the  room,  who  then  had  pXd 
the  strmgs  that  jerked  these  automatons  about  in  their 
every  movement !  Ah,  here  was  Lemoyne  this  time  the 
prisoner's  counsel.    This  time  there  was  to  be  a  cr'os 

movr'h  TV  """'  '"*^'"'^'  '"'-■  ^°"^<^  'ike  to  help T;. 
moyne,  but  Lemoyne  must  not  try  to  trap  him      Le 

cTuir;on'  ""  '  fPPf  •  ''"'^  '•'^-f-'  Lemoyne 
coud  not  be  expected  to  know  how  very  true  it  was 

tt  "5'""  .^'"*°"<  ^'^  °"  '"«'  ^°^  his  life,  and 
that  Henn  Mentone"  would  fight  for  that  life  with 
any  weapon  he  couW  grasp,  and  that  Lemoyn  w^uld 
do  the  prisoner  an  ill  turn  to  put  "Henri  Mentone"  o„ 

wast:3y  Tor  £2!^  '^"  ^'^^^''^  ^  ^^y— "^ 
"Monsieur  le  Cure"-Lemoyne  had  come  very  close 
to  the  witness  stand,  and  Lemoyne's  voice  was  sober  y 
tTon  ti  1~^^T'"!:  ^^^"^^'  ^  have  only  one  ques^ 
T.  ■  i""--  y°"  ^^"^  heen  with  this  unfortunate 
man  smce  the  night  you  found  him  on  the  road,  you 

child  T'^t  '"'"  "'^^^  '"''  ^'''f  "'^  «  '»°ther  wodd  a 

hid  you  have  not  been  long  in  St.  Marleau,  but  in 

that  time,  so  I  am  told,  .nd  I  can  very  readily  see  why" 
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you  have  come  to  be  called  the  good,  young  Father 
Aubert  by  all  your  parish.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  have 
been  constantly  with  this  man,  for  days  and  nights  you 
have  scarcely  left  his  side,  and  so  I  come  to  the  ques- 
tion that,  it  seems  to  me,  you,  of  all  others,  are  best 
qualified  to  answer."  Lemoyne  paused.  He  had  placed 
his  two  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  witness  box,  and  was 
looking  earnestly  into  Raymond's  face.  "Monsieur  !e 
CurL,  do  you  believe  that  when  the  prisoner  says  that 
he  remembers  nothing  of  the  events  of  that  night,  that 
he  has  no  recollection  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  ac- 
cused— do  you  believe.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  that  he  is 
telling  the  truth?" 

There  had  been  silence  in  the  courtroom  before — it 
was  a  silence  now  that  seemed  to  palpitate  and  throb, 
a  livittff  silence.  Instinctively  the  crown  prosecutor  had 
made  as  though  to  rise  from  his  chair;  and  then,  as  if 
indifferent,  had  changed  his  mind.  No  one  else  in  the 
room  had  moved.  Raymond  glanced  around  him.  They 
were  waiting — for  his  answer.  The  word  of  the  good, 
young  Father  Aubert  would  go  far.  Lemoyne's  eyes 
were  pleading  mutely — for  the  one  ground  of  defence, 
the  one  chance  for  his  client's  life.  But  Lemoyne  did 
not  need  to  plead — for  that !  They  must  not  hang  the 
manl  They  were  waiting — for  his  answer.  Still  the 
silence  held.  And  then  Raymond  raised  his  right  hand 
solemnly. 

"As  God  is  my  judge,"  he  said,  "I  firmly  believe  that 
the  man  is  telling  the  truth." 

Benches  creaked,  there  was  the  rustle  of  garments,  a 
sort  of  unanimous  and  involuntary  long-drawn  sigh; 
and  it  seemed  to  Raymond  that,  as  all  eyes  turned  on 
the  prisoner,  they  held  a  kindlier  and  more  tolerant 
light.  And  then,  as  he  walked  back  to  the  other  wit- 
nesses and  took  his  seat,  he  heard  the  crown  prosecu- 
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tor  speak— as  though  disposing  of  the  matter  in  blunt 
disdain : 

"The  prosecution  rests." 

Valerie  laid  her  h.nd  over  his. 

"I  am  so  glad— so  glad  you  said  that,'    she  whis-' 
pared. 

Monsieur  Dupont  leaned  forward,  and  clucked  his 
tongue  very  softly. 

."Hah,  Monsieur  le  Cure!"  He  wagged  his  head 
mdulgently.  "Well,  I  suppose  you  could  not  help  it— 
eh  .-■  No,  you  could  not.  I  have  told  you  before  that 
you  are  too  soft-hearted." 

There  were  two  witnesses  for  the  defence— Doctor 
Arnauds  two  fellow-practitioners  in  Tournayville 
Iheir  testimony  was  virtually  that  of  Doctor  Arnaud 
in  cross-examination.  To  each  of  them  the  crown  pros- 
ecutor  put  the  same  question— and  only  one.  Was  the 
prisoner  msane  ?    Each  answered  in  the  negative. 

And  then,  a  moment  later,  Lemoyne,  rising  to  sum 
up  tor  the  defence,  walked  soberly  forward  to  the  jury 
box,  and  halted  before  the  twelve  men. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  began  quietly,  "you 
have  heard  the  ;  rofessional  testimony  of  three  doctors, 
one  of  theni  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  who  all 
agree  that  the  wound  received  by  the  prisoner  might 
result  in  loss  of  memory.  You  have  heard  the  testimony 
of  that  good  man,  the  cure  of  St.  Marleau,  who  gave 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  care  and  nursing  of  the  one 
whose  life  gentlemen,  now  lies  in  your  hands;  you 
have  heard  him  declare  in  the  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive  manner  that  he  believed  the  prisoner  had  no 
remembrance,  no  recollection  of  the  night  on  which  the 
crime  was  committed.  Who  should  be  better  able  to 
term  an  opinion  as  to  whether,  as  the  prosecution  pre- 
tends,  the  prisoner  is  playing  a  part,  or  as  to  whether 
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he  is  telling  the  truth,  than  the  one  who  has  been  with 
him  from  that  day  to  this,  and  been  with  him  in  the 
most  intimate  way,  more  than  any  one  else?  And  I 
ask  you,  too,  to  weigh  well  and  remember  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man,  whom  his  people  call  the  good,  young 
Father  Aubert,  who  has  so  emphatically  testified  to 
this  effect.  His  words  were  not  lightly  spoken,  and 
they  were  pure  in  motive.  You  have  heard  other  wit- 
nesses— all  witnesses  for  the  defence,  gentlemen — as- 
sert that  they  have  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  that 
would  indicate  that  the  prisoner  was  playing  a  part. 
Gentlemen,  every  scrap  of  evidence  that  has  been  in- 
troduced but  goes  to  substantiate  the  prisoner's  story. 
Is  it  possible,  do  you  believe  for  an  instant,  that  a  man 
could  with  his  first  conscious  breath  assume  such  a  part, 
and,  sick  and  wounded  and  physically  weak,  play  it 
through  without  a  slip,  or  sign,  or  word,  or  act  that 
would  so  much  as  hint  at  duplicity?  But  that  is  not 
all.  Gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you  to  come  with  me  in 
thought  to  a  scene  that  occurred  this  morning  an  hour 
before  this  trial  began,  and  I  would  that  the  gift  of 
words  were  mine  to  make  you  see  that  scene  as  I  saw 
it."  He  turned  and  swept  out  his  hand  toward  the 
prisoner.  "That  man  was  in  his  cell,  on  his  knees  be- 
side his  cot.  He  did  not  look  up  as  I  entered,  and  I 
did  not  disturb  him.  We  were  alone  together  there. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  raised  his  head.  There  was 
agony  in  his  face  such  as  I  have  never  seen  before  on  a 
human  countenance.  I  spoke  to  him  then.  I  told  him 
that  professional  confidence  was  sacred,  I  warned  him 
of  the  peril  in  which  he  stood,  I  pleaded  with  him  to 
help  me  save  his  life,  to  tell  me  all,  everything,  not  to 
tie  my  hands.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  you  know  his 
answer?  It  was  a  simple  one — and  spoken  as  simply. 
'When  you  came  in  I  was  asking  God  to  give  me  back 
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ny  memory  before  it  was  too  late.'    That  is  what  he 
iaid,  gentlemen." 

There  were  tears  in  Lemoyne's  eyes— there  were 
tears  m  other  eyes  throughout  the  courtroom.  There 
was  a  cry  m  Raymond's  heart  that  went  out  to  Le- 
moyne.  He  had  not  failed!  He  had  not  failed!  Le- 
moyne  had  not  failed  I 

"Gentlemen,  he  did  not  Icnow."  Lemoyne's  voice 
rose  now  in  impassioned  pleading— and  he  spoke  on 
with  that  eloquence  that  is  born  only  of  conviction  and 
in  the  soul.  It  was  the  picture  of  the  man's  helpless- 
ness  he  drew;  the  horror  of  an  innocent  man  entangled 
m  seemingly  incontrovertible  evidence,  and  doomed  to 
a  frightful  death.  He  played  upon  the  emotions  with 
a  master  touch— and  as  the  minutes  passed  sobs  echoed 
back  from  every  quarter  of  the  room— and  in  the  jury 
box  men  brushed  their  hands  across  their  eyes  And  at 
the  end  he  was  very  quiet  again,  and  his  words  were 
very  low. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  believe  in  my  soul  that 
this  man  is  innocent.  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  he  is 
innocent.  I  ask  you  to  !  lieve  that  if  he  could  tell  of 
the  events  of  that  night  he  would  stand  before  you  a 
martyr  to  a  cruel  chain  of  circumstance.  And  I  ask 
you  to  remember  the  terrible  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  you  of  passing  judgment  upon  a  man,  helpless, 
impotent,  and  alone,  and  who,  deprived  of  all  means 
ot  self-defence,  has  only  you  to  look  to— for  his  life  " 

Ihere  was  buoyancy  in  Raymond's  heart.  Lemoyr.e 
had  not  failed!  He  had  been  magnificent— triumph- 
ant! Even  the  judge  was  fumbling  awkwardly  with 
the  papers  on  his  desk.  What  did  it  matter  now  what 
the  crown  prosecutor  might  say?  No  one  doubted  per- 
haps that  the  man  was  guilty,  but  the  spell  that  Le- 
moyne  had  cast  would  remain,  and  there  would  be 
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mercy.     A  chill  came,  a  chill  like  death— if  it  were 

not  so,  what  would  he  have  to  face  I 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury"— the  crown  prosecutor  was 
speaiiing  now— "I  should  do  less  than  justice  to  my 
learned  friend  if  I  did  not  admit  that  I  was  affected  by 
his  words;  but  I  should  also  do  less  than  justice  to 
the  laws  of  this  land,  to  you,  and  to  myself  if  I  did  not 
tell  you  that  emotion  has  no  place  in  the  consideration 
of  this  case,  and  that  fact  alone  must  be  the  basis  of 
lur  verdict.    I  shall  not  iceep  you  long.    I  have  only  a 
few  words  to  say.    The  court  will  instruct  you  that  if 
the  prisoner  is  sane  he  is  accountable  to  the  law  for  his 
crime.     We  are  concerned,  not  with  his  loss  of  mem- 
ory, though  my  learned  friend  hi>s  made  much  of  that, 
but  with  his  sa>:  r '.     The  court  will  also  instruct  you 
on  that  point.    1  shall  not,  therefore,  discuss  the  que^ 
tion  of  the  prisoner's  mental  condition,  except  to  recall 
to  your  minds  that  the  medical  testimony  has  been 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  accused  is  not  insane ; 
and  except  to  say  that,  in  so  far  as  loss  of  memory  is 
concerned,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  he  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  his  faculties  at  the  time  the  murder  was 
committed,  and  that  I  am  personally  inclined  to  share 
the  opinion  of  his  accomplice  in  crime- a  man,  gentle- 
men, whom  TC  may  safely  presume  is  even  a  better 
judge  of  the  prisoner's  character  than  is  the  cure  ot 
St.   Marleau— who,   from  the  note  you  have  heard 
read,  has  certainly  ao  doubt  that  the  prisoner  is  not 
only  quite  capable  of  attempting  such  a  deception,  but 
is  actually  engaged  in  practising  it  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. .  .      ,         -J 

"I  pass  on  to  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  evidence. 
On  the  night  of  the  crime,  a  man  answering  the  gen- 
eral description  of  the  prisoner  arrived  at  the  St.  Mar- 
leau station.    It  was  a  night  wl    1  one,  and  especially  a 
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stranger,  would  naturally  be  glad  of  company  on  the 
three-mile  walk  to  the  village.    The  man  refused  the 
company  of  the  cure.    Why?    He,  as  it  later  appears, 
had  very  good  reasons  of  his  own  I     It  wis  such  a 
night  that  it  would  be  all  one  would  care  to  do  to 
battle  against  the  wind  without  being  hampered  by  a 
travelling  bag.    He  refused  the  station  agent's  offer  to 
keep  the  bag  until  morning  and  send  it  over  with  the 
cure  s  trunk.     Why?     It  is  quite  evident,  in  view  of 
what  followed,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  there  the 
next  morning!    He  drew  from  the  station  agent,  cor- 
roborating presumably  the  information  previously  ob- 
tained either  by  himself  or  this  unknown  accomplice, 
the  statement  that  Madame  Blondin  was  believed  to 
have  a  large  sum  of  money  hidden  away  somewhere 
m  her  house.    That  w^s  the  man,  gentlemen,  who  an- 
swers the  general  description  of  the  prisoner.    With- 
m  approximately  half  an  hour  later  Madame  Blondin's 
house  is  robbed,  and,  in  an  effort  to  protect  his  mother's 
property,  Theophile  Blondin  is  shot  and  killed.    The 
question  perhaps  arises  as  to  how  the  author  of  this 
crime  knew  the  exact  hiding  place  where  the  money 
was  kept.     But  it  is  not  material,  in  as  much  as  we 
know  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  be  in  possession  of 
that   knowledge.      He   might  have   been   peering  in 
through  the  window  when  Madame  Blondin,  as  she 
testified,  was  at  the  hiding  place  a  few  minutes  before 
he  broke  into  her  house — or  his  accomplice,  still  un- 
apprehended, may,  as  I  have  previously  intimated,  al- 
ready have  discovered  it. 

"And  now  we  pass  entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  con- 
jecture. You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  mur- 
dered man's  mother,  who  both  saw  and  participated  in 
the  struggle.  The  man  who  murdered  Theophile 
Blondin,  who  was  actually  seen  to  commit  the  act,  is 
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identified  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  was  struck 
over  the  head  by  Madame  Blondin  with  a  sticit  of 
wood,  which  inflicted  a  serious  wound.  We  can  picture 
him  running  from  the  house,  after  Madame  Blondin 
rushed  out  toward  the  village  to  give  the  alarm.  He 
did  not,  however,  get  very  far — he  was  himself  too 
badly  hurt.  He  was  found  lying  unconscious  on  the 
road  a  short  distance  away.  Again  the  identification 
is  complete — and  in  his  pocket  is  found  the  motive  for 
the  crime,  Madame  Blondin's  savings — and  in  his 
pocket  is  found  the  weapon,  Theophile  Blondin's  re- 
volver, with  which  the  murder  was  committed.  Gentle- 
men, I  shall  not  take  up  your  time,  or  the  time  of  this 
court  needlessly.  No  logical  human  being  could  doubt 
the  prisoner's  guilt  for  an  instant.  I  ask  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  to  return  a  verdict  in  accordance  with 
the  evidence." 

Raymond  did  not  look  up,  as  the  crown  prosecutor 
sat  down.  "No  logical  human  being  could  doubt  the 
prisoner's  guilt  for  an  instant."  That  was  true,  wasn't 
it?  No  human  being — save  only  one.  Well,  he  had 
expected  that — it  was  even  a  tribute  to  his  own  quick 
wit.  Puppets!  Yes,  puppets — they  were  all  puppets 
— all  but  himself.  But  if  there  was  guilt,  thee  was 
also  mercy.  They  would  show  mercy  to  a  man  w.  ,0 
could  not  remember.  How  many  times  had  he  said 
that  to  himself  I  Well,  he  had  been  right,  hadn't  he? 
He  had  more  reason  to  believe  it  now  than  he  had  had 
to  believe  it  before.  Lemoyne  had,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  convinced  every  one  in  the  courtroom  that 
the  man  could  not  remember. 

"Order  1  Attention!  Silence!"  rapped  out  the  clerk 
pompously. 

The  judge  had  turned  in  his  seat  to  face  the  jury. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said  impassively,  "it  is 
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my  province  to  instruct  you  in  the  law  as  it  applies  to 
this  case,  and  as  it  applies  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  evidence  before  you.  There  must  be  no  confusion 
in  your  minds  as  to  the  question  of  the  prisoner's  men- 
tal condition.  The  law  does  not  hold  accountable,  nor 
does  it  bring  fo  trial  any  person  who  is  insane.  The 
law,  however,  docs  not  recognise  loss  of  memory  as 
insanity.  There  has  been  no  testimony  to  indicate  that 
the  prisoner  is  insane,  or  even  that  he  was  not  in  an 
entirely  normal  condition  of  mind  at  the  time  the  crime 
was  committed;  there  has  been  the  testimony  of  three 
physicians  that  he  is  not  insane.  You  have  therefore 
but  one  thing  to  consider.  If,  from  the  evidence,  you 
believe  that  the  prisoner  killed  Theophile  Blondin,  it  is 
your  duty  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  his  guilt  that  may  exist  in  your 
mmds.  You  may  retire,  gentlemen,  for  your  delibera- 
tions." 

There  was  a  hurried,  whispered  consultation  amongst 
the  twcU-  men  in  the  jury  box.  It  brought  Raymond 
no  ?i,  r  -Kc  .!iat  the  jury  did  not  leave  the  room.  It 
brought  him  no  surprise  that  the  figure  with  the  thin, 
pale  face,  who  was  dressed  in  Raymond  Chapelle's 
clothes,  should  be  ordered  to  stand  and  face  those 
twelve  men,  and  hear  the  word  "guilty"  fall  from  the 
foreman's  lips.  He  had  known  it,  every  one  had  known 
It— it  was  the  judge  now,  that  white-haired,  kindly- 
faced  man,  upon  whom  he  riveted  his  attention.  A 
sentence  for  life  .  .  .  yes,  that  was  terrible  enough  .  .  . 
but  there  was  a  way  .  .  .  there  would  be  some  way  in 
the  days  to  come  ...  he  had  fastened  this  crime  upon 
a  dead  man  to  save  his  own  life  ...  not  on  this  living 
one  whose  eyes  now  he  could  not  meet  across  the  room, 
though  he  could  feel  them  upon  him,  feel  them  staring. 
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staring  at  his  naked  soul  ...  he  would  find  some  way 
there  would  be  time,  there  was  all  of  time  ma 
sentence  for  life  ...  he  would  not  desert  the  man,  he 

would . 

"Henri  Mentone"— the  judge  was  speaking  agam— - 
"you  have  been  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  your  peers  ot 
the  murder  of  one  Theophile  Blondin.  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  why  the  sentence  of  this  court  should  not  be 
passed  upon  you?"  ,  •     i 

There  was  no  answer.  What  was  the  man  domgf 
Was  he  crying?  Trembling?  Was  there  that  old 
nameless  horror  in  the  face?  Were  his  lips  quivering 
as  a  child's  lips  quiver  when  it  is  broken-hearted  ?  Ray- 
mond dared  not  look;  dared  not  look  anywhere  now 
save  at  the  white-haired,  kindly-faced— yes,  he  «w 
kindly-faced— judge.  And  then  suddenly  he  found  him- 
self swaying  weakly,  and  his  shoulder  bumped  into  old 
Mother  Blondin.  Not  that— great  God— not  that! 
That  kindly-faced  man  was  putting  a  black  hat  on  his 
head,  and  standing  up.  Everybody  was  standing  up. 
He,  too,  was  standing  up,  only  he  was  not  steady  on 
his  feet.  Was  Valerie's  hand  on  his  arm  in  nervous 
terror,  or  to  support  himl  Some  one  was  speaking. 
The  words  were  throbbing  through  his  brain.  Yes, 
throbbing— throbbing  and  clanging  like  hammer  blows 

that  was  why  he  could  not  hear  them  all. 

".  .  .  the  sentence  of  this  court  .  .  .  place  of  con- 
finement .  .  .  thence  to  the  place  of  exeaition  .  .  . 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  and  may  Ood 
have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

And  then  Raymond  looked;  and  through  the  solemn 
silence,  and  through  the  doom  that  hung  upon  the 
room,  there  came  a  cry.  It  was  Henri  Mentone.  1  he 
man's  hands  were  stretched  out,  the  tears  were  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks.   And  was  this  mockery— or  a  joke 
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of  helll  Then  why  did  not  everybody  howl  and 
scream  with  mirth  1  The  man  was  calling  upon  him- 
self to  save  himself!  No,  no — he,  Raymond,  was 
going  mad  to  call  it  mockery  or  mirth.  It  was  ghastly, 
horrible,  pitiful  beyond  human  understanding,  it  tore 
at  the  heart  and  the  soul — the  man  was  doing  what  that 
Figure  upon  the  Cross  had  once  been  bade  to  do — his 
own  name  was  upon  his  own  lips,  he  was  calling  upon 
himself  to  save  himself.  And  the  voice  in  agony  rang 
through  the  crowded  room,  and  people  sobbed. 

"Father — Father  Frangois  Aubert,  help  me,  do  not 
leave  me!  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  understand. 
Father — Father  Franqois  Aubert,  help  me — I  do  not 
understand  I" 

And  Raymond,  groping  out  behind  him,  flung  his 
arm  across  the  back  of  the  bench,  and,  sinking  down, 
his  head  fell  forward,  and  his  face  was  hidden. 

"Tiens,"  said  Mother  Blondin  sullenly,  as  though 
forced  to  admit  it  against  her  will,  "he  has  a  good 
heart,  even  if  he  is  a  priest." 
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IT  seemed  as  though  it  were  an  immeasurable  span 
of  time  since  that  voice  had  rung  through  the 
courtroom.  He  could  hear  it  yet — he  was  hear- 
ing it  always.  "Father — Father  Frangois  Au- 
bert — help  me — I  do  not  know — I  do  not  understand." 
And  sometimes  it  was  pitiful  beyond  that  of  any  human 
cry  before ;  and  sometimes  it  was  dominant  in  its  ghastly 
irony.  And  yet  that  was  only  yesterday,  and  it  was  only 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  now. 

There  were  wild  roses,  and  wild  raspberries  growing 
here  along  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  smoke  wreathed 
upward  from  the  chimneys  of  the  whitewashed  cot- 
tages, and  the  water  lapped  upon  the  shore — these 
things  were  unchanged,  undisturbed,  unaffected,  un- 
touched. It  seemed  curiously  improper  that  it  should 
be  so — that  the  sense  of  values  was  somehow  lost. 

He  had  come  from  the  courtroom  with  his  brain  in 
a  state  of  numbed  shock,  as  it  were,  like  a  wound  that 
has  taken  the  nerve  centres  by  surprise  and  had  not  yet 
begun  to  throb.  I*  was  instinct,  the  instinct  to  fight 
on,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  that  had  bade  him 
grope  his  way  to  Lemoyne,  the  counsel  for  the  defence. 
"I  have  friends  who  have  money,"  he  had  said.  "Ap- 
peal the  case — spare  no  effort — I  will  see  that  the  ex- 
penses are  met."  And  after  that  he  had  driven  back 
to  St.  Marleau,  and  after  that  again  he  had  lived 
through  a  succession  of  blurred  hours,  obeying  me- 
chanically a  sense  of  routine — ^he  had  talked  to  the  vil- 
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lagers,  he  had  eaten  supper  with  Valerie  and  her 
mother,  he  had  gone  to  bed  and  lain  awake,  he  had 
said  mass  in  the  chu.  h  that  morning — mass  I 

Was  it  the  heat  of  the  day  I  His  brow  was  f  everirh. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  and  turned  to  let  the  breeze  from 
the  river  fan  his  face  and  head.  It  was  only  this  after- 
noon, a  little  while  ago,  that  he  had  emerged  from  that 
numbed  stupor,  and  now  the  hurt  and  the  smarting  of 
the  wound  had  come.  His  brain  was  clear  now— ter- 
ribly clear.  Better  that  the  stupor^  which  was  a  kindly 
thing,  had  remained  I  He  had  said  mass  that  morning. 
'  Lavabo  inter  innocentes  manus  meat — I  v/ill  wash 
my  hands  among  the  innocent."  In  the  sight  of  holy 
God,  he  had  said  that;  at  God's  holy  altar  as  he  had 
spoken,  symbolising  his  words,  he  had  washed  his 
fingers  in  water.  It  had  not  seemed  to  matter  so  much 
then,  he  had  even  mocked  cynically  at  those  same  words 
the  night  that  Madame  Lafleur  had  shown  him  the 
altar  cloth— but  that  other  voice,  those  other  words 
had  not  been  pounding  at  his  ears  then,  as  now.  And 
now  they  were  joined  together,  his  voice  and  that  other 
voice,  his  words  and  those  other  words :  "I  will  wash 
my  hands  among  the  innocent — hanged  by  the  neck  un- 
til you  are  dead,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  your 
soul." 

He  stood  by  the  roadside  hatless.  Through  the 
open  doorway  of  a  cottage  a  few  yards  away  he  could 
see  old  grandmother  Frenier,  who  was  exceedingly 
poor,  and  deaf,  and  far  up  in  the  eighties,  contentedly 
at  work  with  her  spinning-wheel;  on  the  shore,  where 
the  tide  was  half  out  and  the  sand  of  the  beach  had 
merged  into  oozy  mud,  two  bare-footed  children  over- 
turned the  rocks  of  such  size  as  were  not  beyond  their 
strength,  laughing  gleefully  as  they  captured  the  sea- 
worms,  whose  nippers  could  pinch  with  no  little  degree 
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of  ferocity,  and  with  whicii,  later,  no  doubt,  they  in- 
tended to  fish  for  tommy-cods;  also  there  was  sunlight, 
and  sparkling  water,  and  some  one  driving  along  the 
road  toward  him  in  a  buckboard;  and  he  could  hear 
Bouchard  in  the  carpenter  shop  alternately  hammer- 
ing and  whistling — the  whistling  was  out  of  tune,  it 
was  true,  but  what  it  lacked  in  melody  it  made  up  in 
spirit.  This  was  reality,  this  was  actuality,  happiness 
and  peace,  and  contentment,  and  serenity;  and  he, 
standing  here  on  the  road,  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
scene — no  painter  would  leave  out  the  village  cure 
standing  hatless  on  the  road— the  village  cure  would, 
indeed,  stand  out  as  the  central  figure,  like  a  benedic- 
tion upon  all  the  rest.  Why  then  should  he  not  in  truth, 
a.  m  semblance,  enter  into  this  scene  o(  tranquillity? 
V\  '>ere  did  they  come  from,  those  words  that  were  so 
foreign  to  all  about  him,  where  had  they  found  birth, 
and  why  were  they  seared  into  his  brain  so  that  he 
could  not  banish  them?  Surely  they  were  but  an  hallu- 
cination— he  had  only  to  look  around  him  to  find  evi- 
dence of  that.  Surely  they  had  no  basis  in  fact,  those 
words — "hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  and 
may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

They  seemed  to  fade  slowly  away,  old  grandmother 
Frenier  and  her  spinning-wheel,  and  the  children  pud- 
dling in  the  mud,  and  the  buckboard  coming  along  the 
road;  and  he  no  longer  heard  the  whistling  from  the 
carpenter  shop — it  seemed  to  fade  out  like  a  picture 
on  a  cinema  screen,  while  another  crept  there,  at  first 
intangible  and  undefined,  to  supplant  the  first.  It  was 
sombre  and  dark,  and  a  narrow  space,  and  a  shadowy 
human  form.  Then  there  came  a  ray  of  light — sun- 
light, only  the  gladness  and  the  brightness  were  not 
in  the  sunlight  because  it  had  first  to  pass  through  an 
opening  where  there  were  iron  bars.     But  the  ray  of 
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light,  nevertheless,  grew  stronger,  and  the  picture  took 
form.  There  were  bare  walls,  and  bare  floors,  and  a 
narrow  cot — and  it  was  a  cell.  And  the  shadowy  form 
became  more  distinct — it  was  a  man,  whose  back  was 
turned,  who  stood  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  whose 
hands  were  each  clutched  ?:.  ound  one  of  the  iron  bars, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  striving  to  thrust  his  head  out 
into  the  sunlight,  for  his  head,  too,  was  pressed  close 
against  the  iron  bars.  And  there  was  something  hor- 
ribly familiar  in  the  figure.  And  then  the  head  turned 
slowly,  and  the  sunlight,  that  was  robbed  of  its  warmth 
and  its  freedom,  slanted  upon  a  pale  cheek,  and  ashen 
lips,  and  eyes  that  were  torture-burned;  and  t*"^  face 
was  the  face  of  the  man  who  was — to  be  h;  ;ed  by 
the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  and  upon  whose  soul  that 
voice  had  implored  the  mercy  of  God. 

Raymond  stared  at  his  hat  which  was  lying  in  the 
road.  How  had  it  got  there  ?  He  did  not  remember 
that  he  had  dropped  it.  He  had  been  holding  it  in 
his  hand.  This  buckboard  that  was  approaching  would 
run  over  it.  He  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and  mechani- 
cally began  to  brush  away  the  dust.  That  figure  in  the 
buckboard  seemed  to  be  familiar,  too.  Yes,  of  course, 
it  was  Monsieur  Dupont,  the  assistant  chief  of  the 
Tournayville  police — the  man  who  always  answered 
his  own  questions,  and  clucked  with  his  tongue  as 
though  he  were  some  animal  learning  to  talk.  But 
Monsieur  Dupont  mattered  little  now.  It  was  not  old 
grandmother  Frenier  and  her  spinning-wheel  that  was 
reality — it  was  Father  Francois  Aubert  in  the  con- 
demned cell  of  the  Tournayville  jail,  waiting  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead  for  the  murder 
of  Theophile  Blondin. 

Raymond  put  on  his  hat  with  forced  calmness.  He 
must  settle  this  with  himself;  he  could  not  afford  to 
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lose  his  poise-either  mentally  or  physically.    He  laid 
no  claim  to  the  heroic  or  to  the  qu.xot.c-he  did  not 
want  to  die  in  the  stead  of  that  man,  or  .n  the  stead 
of  any  other  man.    Neither  was  he  a  coward-no  man 
had  ever  called  Raymond  Chapelle.  or  Arthur  Leroy, 
or  Three-Ace  Artie  a  coward.    He  was  a  gambler— 
and  there  was  still  a  chance.    There  was  the  appeal 
He  was  gambling  now  for  both  the.r  hves.    He  would 
lay  down  no  hand,  he  would  fight  as  he  had  always 
fought-to  the  end-while  a  chance  remamed.    There 
was%till  a  chance-the  appeal.    It  was  long  odds   he 
knew  that— but  it  was  a  chance-and  he  was  a  gambler. 
He'ould  only  wait  now  for  the  turn  of  the  final  card 
He  would  not  tolerate  consideration  beyond  that  point 
-n^t  if  with  all  his  might  he  could  force  h.s  bram  to 
leave  that  "afterwards"  alone.     It  was  weeks  yet  to 
he  date  set  for  the  execution  of  Henr.  Mentone  for 
he  murder  of  Theophile  Blondin,  and  it  would  be 
weeks  yet  before  the  apeal  was  acted  upon.    He  could 
Tnly  wait  now-here-here  in  St.  Marleau,  as  the  good 
Lng  Father  Aubert.    He  could  not  run  away  or  d^^ 
appefr,  like  a  pitiful  coward,  until  that  appeal  had  had 
its  answer.     Afterwards-no,  there  was  no     after- 
wards"-not  now!    Now,  it  was  the  ubiquitous  Mon- 
s^eur  Dupont,  the  short  little  man  witn  the  sharp  fea- 
ures    and  the  roving  black  eyes  that  glanced  every- 
where at  once,  who  was  calling  to  him,  and  clambering 
out  of  the  buckboard.  .        , 

"You  are  surprised  to  see  me,  eh.  Monsieur  le 
CureV"  clucked  Monsieur  Dupont.  "Yes,  you  are  sur- 
orised  Very  well!  But  what  would  you  say,  eh,  it 
?":W  you  th^at  I  had  come  to  arrest  Monsieur  le  Cure 
of  St  Marleau?  Eh— what  would  you  say  to  that? 
"^Irrest  Curious,  the  cold,  calculating  alertness  that 
5wit  upon  him  at  that  word!    What  had  happened? 
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Was  the  game  up— now?  Curious,  how  he  measureu 
appraisingly — and  almost  contemptuously — the  phy- 
sique of  this  man  before  him.  And  then,  under  his 
breath,  he  snarled  an  oath  at  the  other.  Curse  Mon- 
sieur Dupont  and  his  perverted  sense  of  humour !  It 
was  not  the  first  time  Monsieur  Dupont  had  startled 
him.  Monsieur  Dupont  was  grinning  broadly — like  an 
apet 

"I  imagine,"  said  Raymond  placidly,  "that  what  I 
would  say,  Monsieur  Dupont,  would  be  to  inquire  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  Monsieur  le  Cure 
of  St.  Marleau." 

"And  I,"  said  Monsieur  Dupont,  "would  at  once 
reply — assault.  Assault — bodily  harm  and  injury — 
assault  upon  the  person  of  one  Jacques  Bourget." 

"Oh!"  said  Raymond — and  smiled.  "Yes,  I  believe 
there  have  been  rumours  of  it  in  the  village,  Monsieur 
Dupont.  Several  have  spoken  to  me  about  it,  and  I 
even  understand  that  the  Cure  of  St.  Marleau  pleads 
guilty." 

And  then  Monsieur  Dupont  puckered  up  his  face, 
and  bu.'st  into  a  guffaw. 

"  'Cre  nom — ah,  pardon — but  it  is  excusable,  one  bad 
little  word,  eh?  Yes,  it  is  excusable.  But  imagine — 
fancy  1  The  good,  young  Father  Aubert — and  Jacques 
Bourget!  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  it.  Yes, 
I  would!  Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  do  not  look  it,  but 
you  are  magnificent.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  lift  my  hat 
to  you.  Bon  Dieu — ah,  pardon  again — but  you  were 
not  gentle  with  Jacques  Bourget,  whom  one  would 
think  could  eat  you  alive!  And  you  told  me  nothing 
about  it — you  are  modest,  eh?    Yes,  you  are  modest." 

"I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  be  modest."  Ray- 
mond laughed,  "since,  so  I  understand,  Bourget  en- 
countered some  of  the  villagers  on  his  way  home  that 
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afternoon,  and  gave  me  a  reputation  that,  to  tzj  the 
least  of  it,  left  me  with  little  to  be  modest  about." 

"I  believe  you,"  chuckled  Monsieur  Dupont.  "I 
believe  you,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  since  I,  too,  got  the 
story  from  Jacques  Bourget  himself.  He  desired  to 
swear  out  a  warrant  for  your  arrest.  You  have  not 
seen  Bourget  for  several  days,  eh.  Monsieur  le  Cure? 
No,  you  have  not  sen  him.  But  I  know  very  well  how 
to  handle  such  as  he  I  He  will  swear  out  no  warrant. 
On  the  contrary,  he  would  very  gladly  feed  out  of  any- 
body's hand  just  now — even  yours.  Monsieur  le  Cure. 
I  have  the  brave  Jacques  Bourget  in  jail  at  the  present 
moment." 

"In  jail?"    Raymond's  puzzled  frown  was  genume. 

"But "  .       ^ 

"Wait  a  minute.  Monsieur  le  Cure" — Monsieur  Du- 
pont's  smile  was  suddenly  gone.  He  tapped  Raymond 
impressively  on  the  shoulder.  "There  is  more  in  this 
than  appears  on  the  surface,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  You 
see?  Yes,  you  see.  Well  then,  listen  I  He  talked  no 
longer  of  a  warrant  when  I  threatened  him  with  arrest 
for  getting  whisky  at  Mother  Blondin's.  I  had  him 
frightened.  And  that  brings  us  to  Mother  Blondin, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  here  this  afternoon — 
but  we  will  return  to  Mother  Blondin's  case  in  a  mo- 
ment. You  remember,  eh,  that  I  caught  Bourget  driv- 
ing on  the  road  the  night  Mentone  tried  to  escape, 
and  that  1  made  him  drive  the  prisoner  to  Tournay- 
ville?  Yes,  you  remember.  Very  good  I  This  morn- 
ing his  wife  comes  to  Tournayville  to  say  that  he  has 
not  been  seen  since  that  night.  We  make  a  search.  He 
is  not  hard  to  find.  He  has  been  drunk  ever  since— 
we  find  him  in  a  room  over  one  of  the  saloons  just 
beginning  to  get  sober  again.  Also,  we  find  that  smce 
that  night  Bourget,  who  never  has  any  money,  has 
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spent  a  great  deal  of  money.  Where  did  Bourget  get 
that  money?  You  begin  to  see,  eh,  Monsieur  le  Cure? 
Yes,  you  begin  to  see."  Monsieur  Dupont  laid  his 
forefinger  sagaciously  along  the  side  of  his  nose.  "Very 
good  I  I  begin  to  question.  I  am  instantly  suspicious. 
Bourget  is  very  sullen  and  morose.  He  talks  only  of  a 
warrant  against  you.  I  seize  upon  that  story  again  to 
threaten  him  with,  if  he  does  not  tell  where  he  got  the 
money.  I  put  him  in  jail,  where  I  shall  keep  him  for 
two  or  three  days  to  teach  him  a  lesson  before  letting 
him  go.  It  is  another  Bourget,  a  very  lamblike  Bour- 
get, Monsieur  le  Cure,  before  I  am  through;  though  I 
;  ive  to  promise  him  immunity  for  turning  king's  evi- 
dt.ice.  Do  you  see  what  is  coming.  Monsieur  le  Cure? 
No,  you  do  not.  Most  certainly  you  do  not!  Very 
well  then,  listen !  I  am  on  the  track  of  Mentone's  ac- 
complice. Bourget  was  in  the  plot.  It  was  Bourget 
who  was  to  drive  Mentone  away  that  night — to  the 
St.  Eustace  station — after  they  had  throttled  you. 
Now,  Monsieur  le  Cure" — Monsieur  Dupont's  eyes 
were  afire;  Monsieur  Dupont  assumed  an  attitude; 
Monsieur  Dupont's  arms  wrapped  themselves  in  a  fold 
upon  his  breast — "now.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  what  do  you 
say  to  that?" 

"It  is  amazing!" — Raymond's  hands,  palms  out- 
ward, were  lifted  in  a  gesture  eminently  clerical. 
"Amazing!  I  can  hardly  credit  it.  Bourget  then 
knows  who  this  accomplice  is?" 

"No — tonnerre— that  is  the  bad  luck  of  it!"  scowled 
Monsieur  Dupont.  "But  there  is  also  good  luck  in  it. 
I  am  on  the  scent.  I  am  on  the  trail.  I  shall  succeed, 
shall  I  not?  Yes,  certainly,  I  shall  succeed.  Very  well 
then,  listen !  It  was  dark  that  night.  The  man  went 
to  Bourget's  house  and  called  Bourget  outside.  Bour- 
get could  not  see  what  the  fellow  looked  like.     He 
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gave  Bourget  fifty  dollars,  and  promi»ed  still  another 
fifty  as  soon  as  Bourget  had  Mentone  in  the  wagon. 
And  it  was  on  your  account,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  that  he 
went  to  "  jurgct." 

Raymond  was  incredulous. 

"On  mine?"  he  gasped. 

"Yes,  certainly — on  yours.  It  was  to  offer  Bourget 
a  chance  to  revenge  himself  on  you.  You  see,  eh? 
Yes,  you  see.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  what  you  had 
done  to  Bourget.  Very  well  1  We  have  only  to  analyse 
that  a  little,  and  instantly  we  have  a  due.  You  see 
where  that  brings  us,  eh.  Monsieur  le  Cure?" 

Raymond  shook  his  head. 

"No,  I  must  confess,  I  don't,"  he  said. 

"Hah!  No?  Ti^ni/"  ejaculated  Monsieur  Dupont 
almost  pityingly.  "It  is  easy  to  be  seen.  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  that  you  would  make  a  very  poor  police  officer, 
and  an  equally  poor  criminal — ^the  law  would  have  its 
fingers  on  you  while  you  were  wondering  what  to  do. 
It  is  so,  is  it  not?  Yes,  it  is  so.  You  are  much  b-  ner 
as  a  priest.  As  a  priest— I  pay  you  the  compl-  -nt, 
Monsieur  le  Cure — you  are  incomparable.  Very  .,  Jod  I 
Listen,  then  I  I  will  explain.  The  fellow  said  he  had 
heard  of  your  fight  with  Bourget.  Splendid  I  Excel- 
lent! He  must  then  have  heard  of  it  from  some  one. 
Therefore  he  has  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
some  one  besides  Bourget.  Who  is  that  'some  one'  who 
has  talked  with  <<  stranger,  and  who  can  very  likely 
tell  us  what  tha.  stranger  looks  like,  where  Bourget 
cannot?  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  certain,  but  that  it  is 
likely.  It  may  nut  have  been  so  dark  when  he  talked 
to  this  'some  one'— eh?  In  any  case  it  is  enough  to  go 
on.  Now,  you  st<f.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  why  I  am  here 
—I  shall  begin  to  question  everybody;  and  for  your 
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part,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  can  do  a  great  deal  in 
letting  the  parish  know  what  we  are  after." 

Raymond  looked  at  Monsieur  Dupont  with  admira- 
tion. Monsieur  Dupont  had  set  himself  another 
"vigil"  I 

"Without  doubt.  Monsieur  Dupont  I"  he  assured  the 
other  heartily.  "Certainly,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  help 
you.    I  will  have  a  notice  posted  on  the  church  door." 

"Good!"  cried  Monsieur  Dupont,  with  a  giatified 
smile.  "And  now  another  matter — and  one  that  will 
afford  you  satisfaction,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  In  a  day 
or  so,  I  will  see  that  Mother  Blondin  is  the  source  of 
no  more  trouble  in  St.  Marleau — or  anywhere  else." 

"Mother  Blondin?"  repeated  Raymond — and  now 
he  was  suddenly  conscious  that  he  was  in  some  way 
genuinely  disturbed. 

"Yes,"  said  Monsieur  Dupont.  "Twice  in  the  past 
we  have  searched  her  place.  We  knew  she  sold  whis- 
ky. But  she  was  too  sharp  for  us — and  those  who 
bought  knew  how  to  keep  their  mouths  shut.  But  with 
Bourget  as  a  witness,  it  is  different,  eh?  You  see? 
Yes,  you  see.  She  is  a  fester,  a  sore.  We  will  clean 
up  the  place;  we  will  put  her  in  jail.  The  air  around 
here  will  be  the  sweeter  for  it,  and " 

"No,"  said  Raymond  soberly.  "No,  Monsieur  Du- 
pont"— his  hands  reached  out  and  clasped  on  Monsieur 
Dupont's  shoulders.  He  knew  now  what  was  disturb- 
ing him.  It  was  that  surge  of  pity  for  the  proscribed 
old  woman,  that  sense  of  miserable  distress  that  he  had 
experienced  more  than  once  before.  The  scene  of  that 
morning,  when  she  had  clung  to  the  palings  of  the  fence 
outside  the  graveyard  while  they  shovelled  the  earth 
upon  the  coffin  of  her  son,  rose  vividly  before  him. 
And  it  was  he  again  who  was  bringing  more  trouble 
upon  her  now  through  his  dealings  with  Jacques  Bour- 
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get.  Yei,  it  was  pity — and  more.  It  was  a  jwiftly 
matured,  but  none  the  less  determined,  resolve  to  pro- 
tect her.  "No,  Monsieur  Dupont,  I  beg  of  you" — he 
shook  his  head  gravely — "no.  Monsieur  Dupont,  you 
will  not  do  that." 

"Heh!  No?  And  why  not?"  demanded  Monsieur 
Dupont  in  jerky  astonishment.  "I  th(  .ght  you  would 
ask  for  nothing  better.  She  is  already  an  excommunicc, 
and " 

"And  she  has  suffered  enough,"  said  Raymond  ear- 
nestly. "It  would  seem  that  sorrow  and  misery  had 
been  the  only  life  she  had  ever  known.  She  is  too  old 
a  woman  row  to  have  her  home  taken  from  her,  and 
herself  sent  to  jail.  She  is  none  too  well,  as  it  is.  It 
wouH  kill  her.  A  little  sympathy,  a  little  kindness, 
hf(.  .sieur  Dupont — it  will  succeed  far  better." 

"Bahl"  sniffed  Monsieur  Dupont.  "A  little  sym- 
pathy, a  little  kindness  I  And  will  that  stop  the  whis- 
ky selling  that  the  law  demands  shall  be  stopped.  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure?" 

"I  will  guarantee  that,"  said  Raymond  calmly. 

"You  I"  Monsieur  Dupont  clucked  vigorously  with 
his  tongue.  "You  will  stop  that!  And  besides  other 
things,  do  you  perform  miracles.  Monsieur  le  Cure? 
How  will  you  do  that?" 

"You  must  leave  it  to  me" — Raymond's  hands  tight- 
ened in  friendly  fashion  on  Monsieur  Dupont's  shoul- 
ders— "I  will  guarantee  it.  If  that  is  a  miracle,  I  will 
attempt  it.  If  I  do  not  succeed  I  will  tell  you  so,  and 
then  you  will  do  as  you  see  fit.  You  will  agree,  will 
you  not.  Monsieur  Dupont? — and  I  shall  be  deeply 
grateful  to  you." 

Monsieur  Dupont  shrugged  his  shoulders  help- 
lessly. 

"I  have  to  tell  you  again  that  you  are  too  soft-heart- 
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ed,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  Yei,  there  is  no  other  name 
for  it— soft-hearted.  And  you  will  be  made  a  fool  of. 
I  warn  you  I  Well— very  well  I  Try  it,  if  you  like. 
I  give  you  a  week.  If  at  the  end  of  a  week— well, 
you  understand?    Yes,  you  understand." 

"I  understand,"  said  T^aymond;  and,  with  a  final 
dap  on  Monsieur  Dupont's  shoulders,  he  dropped  his 
hands.  "And  I  am  of  the  impression  that  Monsieur  le 
Cure  is  not  the  only  one  who  is — soft-hearted." 

"Bah  I  Nothing  of  the  sort  1  Nothing  of  the  sort !" 
snorted  Monsieur  Dupont  in  a  sort  of  pleased  repudia- 
tion, as  he  climbed  back  into  the  buckboard.  "It  is 
only  to  open  your  eyes."  He  picked  up  the  reins.  "I 
shall  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  around  here  on  that 
other  business.  Do  not  forget  about  the  notice,  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure." 

"It  shall  be  posted  on  the  church  door  this  after- 
noon," Raymond  promised. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  after  Monsieur  Du- 
pont, as  the  other  drove  off ;  and  then,  turning  abruptly, 
he  walked  rapidly  along  in  the  opposite  direction,  and, 
reaching  the  station  road  that  led  past  old  Mother 
Blondin's  door,  began  to  climb  the  hill.  Yes,  decidedly 
he  would  post  a  notice  on  the  church  door  for  Monsieur 
Dupont!  If  in  any  way  he  could  aid  Monsieur  Du- 
pont to  lay  hands  on  this  accomplice  of  Henri  Mentone, 
he — the  derision  that  had  crept  to  his  lips  faded  away, 
and  into  the  dark  eyes  came  a  sudden  weariness.  There 
was  humour  doubtless  in  the  picture  of  Monsieur  Du- 
pont buttonholing  every  one  he  met,  as  he  flitted  inde- 
fatigably  all  over  the  country  in  pursuit  for  his  mare's 
nest;  but,  somehow,  he,  Raymond,  was  not  in  the  mood 
for  laughter — for  even  a  grim  laughter. 

There  was  a  man  waiting  to  be  hanged ;  and,  besides 
the  man  waiting  to  be  hanged,  there  was — Valerie. 
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There  was  Valerie  who,  come  what  would,  some  day, 
near  or  distant,  whether  he  escaped  or  not,  must  in- 
evitably know  him  finally  for  the  man  he  was.  Not 
that  it  would  change  her  life,  it  was  only  those  devils 
of  hell  who  tried  to  insinuate  that  she  cared;  but  to 
him  it  was  a  thought  pregnant  with  an  agony  so  great 
that  he  could  pray — he  who  had  thought  never  to  bow 
the  knee  in  sincerity  to  God — yes,  that  he  could  pray, 
without  mimicry,  without  that  hideous  profanation  up- 
on his  lips,  that  he  might  not  stand  despised,  a  con- 
temptuous thing,  a  sacrilegious  profligate,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

He  clenched  his  hands.  He  was  not  logical.  If 
he  cared  so  much  as  that  why — no,  here  was  specious 
argument!  He  was  logical.  His  love  for  Valerie, 
great  as  it  might  be,  great  as  it  was,  in  the  final  analysis 
was  hopeless.  If  he  escaped,  he  could  never  return  to 
the  village,  he  could  never  return  to  her — to  be  recog- 
nised as  the  good,  young  Father  Aubert;  if  he  did  not 
escape,  if  he — no,  that  was  the  "afterwards,"  he  would 
not  consent  to  think  of  that — only  if  he  did  not  escape 
t.' .:re  would  be  more  than  the  hopelessness  of  this  love 
to  concern  him,  there  would  be  death.  Yes,  he  was 
logical.  The  love  he  knew  for  Valerie  was  but  to  mock 
him,  to  tantalise  him  with  a  vista  of  what,  under  other 
circumstances,  he  might  have  claimed  by  right  of  his 
manhood's  franchise — if  he  had  not,  years  ago,  from 
a  boy  almost,  bartered  away  that  franchise  to  the  devil. 
Well,  was  he  to  whimper  now,  and  turn,  like  a  craven 
thing,  from  the  bitter  dregs  that,  while  the  cup  was 
still  full  and  the  dregs  yet  afar  ofF,  he  had  held  in  bald 
contempt  and  incredulous  raillery  I  The  dregs  were 
here  now.  They  were  not  bitter  on  his  lips,  they  were 
bitter  in  his  soul;  they  were  bitter  almost  beyond  en- 
durance— but  was  he  to  whimper  1    Yes,  he  was  logical. 
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All  else  might  be  hopeless ;  but  it  was  not  hopeless  that 
he  might  save  his  life.     He  had  a  right  to  fight  for 

that,  and  he  would  fight  for  it  as  any  man  would  fight 

to  the  last. 

He  had  climbed  the  hill  now,  and  was  approaching 
old  Mother  Blondin's  door.  Logical  I  Yes,  he  was 
logical — but  life  was  not  all  logic.  In  the  abstract  logic 
was  doubtless  a  panacea  that  was  all-embracing;  in  the 
presence  ot  the  actual  it  shrank  back  a  futile  thing  from 
the  dull  gnawing  of  the  heart  and  th»  misery  of  the 
soul.  Perhaps  that  was  why  he  was  standing  here  at 
Mother  Blondin's  door  now.  God  knew,  she  was  mis- 
erable enough ;  God  knew,  that  the  dregs  too  were  now 
at  her  lips  I  Thev  were  not  unlike — old  Mother  Blon- 
din  and  himself.    Theirs  was  a  common  cup. 

He  knocked  upon  the  door — and,  as  he  knocked,  he 
caught  sight  of  the  old  woman's  shrivelled  face  peer- 
ing at  him  none  too  pleasantly  from  the  window.  And 
then  her  step,  sullen  and  reluctant,  crossed  the  floor, 
and  she  held  the  door  open  grudgingly  a  little  way; 
and  the  space  thus  opened  she  blocked  completely  with 
her  body. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  demanded  sourly. 

"I  would  like  to  come  in,  Madame  Blondin,"  Ray- 
mond answered  pleasantly.  "I  would  like  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you." 

"Well,  you  can't  come  in  I"  she  snarled  defiantly. 
"I  don't  want  to  talk  to  you,  and  I  don't  want  you  com- 
ing here  I  It  is  true  I  may  have  been  fool  enough  to 
say  you  had  a  good  heart,  but  I  want  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  You  are  perhaps  not  as  bad  as  some  of 
them ;  but  you  are  all  full  of  tricks  with  your  smirking 
mouths  1  No  priest  would  come  here  if  he  were  not 
up  to  something.  I  am  an  excommuniee — eh?  Well, 
I  am  satisfied!"     Her  voice  was  beginning  to  rise 
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shriUv  "I  don't  know  what  you  want,  and  I  don't 
want  to  know;  but  you  can't  wheedle  around  me  jus 
because  ,  Jacques    Bourget   knocked   me    down,    and 

^""iTiT  on  account  of  Jacques  Bourget  that  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,'^  Raymond  interposed  soothingly.      Bour- 
get has  been  locked  up  m  jail."  i,.v,:„h  hi-r 
She  stared  at  him,  blinkmg  viciously  behmd  her 

^^*''Ahl    I  thought  so!    That  is  like  the  whole  tribe  of 

you 


!    You  had  him  arrested !" 


-L. 


''No?'7aid  Raymond.  "I  did  not  have  h.m  arrested. 
You  remember  the  note  that  was  read  out  at  the  trial, 
Madame    Blondin-about   the    attempted   escape   of 

"^"welP"— Madame  Blondin's  animosity  at  the  sight 
of  a  soutane  was  forgotten  for  the  moment  in  a  new  y 
aroused  interest.    "Well-wh.t  of  it?    I  remember! 

^"h  sfems-'  said  Raymond,  "that  Monsieur  Dupont 
has  discovered  that  Bourget  was  to  help  m  the  escape 
Madame  Blondin  cackled  ''"d^e^ly'"  unholy  mirth 
"And  so  they  arrested  him,  eh?  Well,  I  am  glad- 
Do  you  hear?  I  am  glad!  I  hope  they  wring  his 
ieck'f  or  him !  He  would  help  the  murderer  of  my  son 
to  escape,  would  he?    I  hope  they  hang  h.m  with  the 

°**^They  will  not  hang  him,"  Raymond  replied.  "He 
has  given  all  the  information  in  his  possession  to  the 
polic'e,  and  he  is  to  go  free.  But  it  was  because  o 
that  afternoon  here  that  he  was  pe^u^i^^d  t°  help  m 
the  ejcape.  He  expected  to  revenge  himself  on  me 
and  that  story,  too,  Madame  Blondin,  is  now  known  to 
?he  polce.  Bourget  has  confessed  to  buying  whisky 
here  and  is  ready  to  testify  as  a  witness  against  you. 
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"Le  mauditi"  Mother  Blondin's  voice  rose  in  a 
virulent  scream  "I  will  tear  his  eyes  out  I  Do  you 
hear?  I  will  show  Jacques  Bourget  what  he  will  get 
for  te"'"g  on  mel  He  has  robbed  me  I  He  never 
Pf.y^'  We',  he  will  pay  for  this  I  He  will  pay  for 
this  I    I  will  find  some  one  who  will  cut  his  tongue  out  I 

They  are  not  all  like  Jacques  Bourget,  they  are^ " 

rou  do  not  quite  understand,  Madame  Blondin," 
Kaymond  interrupted  gravely.  "It  is  not  with  Jacques 
Bourget  that  you  are  concerned  now,  it  is  with  the  po- 
lice. Monsieur  Dupont  came  to  the  village  this  after- 
noon—indeed, he  is  here  now.  He  said  he  had  evi- 
dence  enough  at  last  to  close  up  this  place  and  put  you 
in  jail,  and  that  he  was  going  to  do  so.  You  are  in  a 
very  serious  situation,  Madame  Blondin"— he  made  as 
though  to  step  forward— "will  you  not  let  me  come  in, 
as  a  friend,  and  talk  it  over  with  you,  and  see  what  we 
can  do? 

Mother  Blondin's  hand  was  like  a  claw  in  its  bony 
thinness,  as  it  gripped  hard  over  the  edge  of  the  door 
No,  you  will  not  come  in!"  she  shouted.  "You 
or  your  Monsieur  Dupont,  or  the  police— you  will  not 
come  in!  Eh— they  will  take  my  home  from  me— all 
1  ve  got— they  will  put  me  in  jail"— she  was  twisting 
her  head  about  in  a  sort  of  pitiful  inventory  of  her  sur- 
roundings. "They  have  been  trying  to  run  me  out  of 
bt.  Marleau  for  a  long  time— all  the  good  people,  the 
saintly  people— you,  and  your  hypocrites.  They  cross 
to  the  other  side  of  the  road  to  get  out  of  old  Mother 
Blondin  s  way  I  And  so  at  last,  between  you,  you  have 
beaten  an  old  woman,  who  has  no  one  to  protect  her 
since  you  have  killed  her  son!  It  is  a  victory— eh! 
bo  tell  them  to  ring  the  church  bells— go  tell  them— 
go  tell  them !  And  on  Sunday,  eh,  you  will  have  some- 
thing to  preach  about !    It  will  make  a  fine  sermon !" 
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And  soirahow  there  came  a  lump  into  Raymond's 
throat.  There  was  something  fine  in  this  wretched, 
tattered,  unkempt  figure  before  him—something  of  the 
indomitable,  of  the  unconquerable  in  her  spirit,  mis- 
applied though  it  was.  Her  voice  fought  bravely  to 
hold  its  defiant,  infuriated  ring,  to  show  no  sign  of 
the  misery  that  had  stolen  into  the  dim  old  eyes,  and 
was  quivering  on  the  wrinkled  lips,  but  the  voice  had 
broken — once  almost  in  a  sob.  .    ,       .  u- 

"No,  no,  Madame  Blondin"— he  reached  out  his 
hand  impulsively  to  lay  it  over  the  one  that  was  clutched 

upon  the  door— "you  must  not " 

She  snatched  her  hand  away— and  suddenly  thrust 
her  head  through  the  partially  open  doorway  into  his 

*"it  is  not  Bourget,  it  is  not  Jacques  Bourget!"  she 
cried  fiercely.  "It  is  you!  If  you  had  not  come  that 
afternoon  when  you  had  no  business  to  come,  this 
would  not  have  happened.    It  is  you,  who-—- 

"That  is  true,"  said  Raymond  quietly.  And  that 
is  why  1  am  here  now.  I  have  had  a  talk  with  Mon- 
sieur  Dupont,  and  he  will  give  you  another  chance. 

She  still  held  her  face  close  to  his.        ,    .      ,       ... 

"I  do  not  believe  youl"  she  Hung  out  furiously.  1 
do  not  believe  youl  It  is  some  trick  you  are  trying 
to  play!  I  know  Monsieur  Dupont!  I  know  him 
He  would  give  no  one  a  chance  if  he  could  help  it  I  I 
have  been  too  much  for  him  for  a  long  time,  and  if 
he  had  evidence  against  me  now  he  would  give  me 
not  a  minute  to  sell  any  more  of-of  what  he  thinks 

I  sell  here  1"  ■    ,         u 

"That  also  is  true,"  said  Raymond,  as  quietly  as  be- 
fore "He  could  not  very  well  permit  you  to  go  on 
breaking  the  law  if  he  could  prevent  it.     But  m  ex- 
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change  for  his  promise,  I  have  given  him  a  pledge  that 

you  will  not  sell  any  more  whisky." 

She  straightened  up— and  stared  at  him,  half  in 

amazement,  half  in  crafty  suspicion. 

"Ah,  then,  so  it  is  you,  and  not  Monsieur  Dupont, 

who  ,s  going  to  stop  it— eh?"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 

shrill  laugh.    "And  how  do  you  intend  to  do  it— «h? 

How  do  you  intend  to  do  it?    Tell  me  that  I" 

"I  think  it  will  be  very  simple,"  said  Raymond— 
and  his  dark  eyes,  full  of  a  kindly  sympathy,  looked 
intc.  hers.  To  save  your  home,  and  you,  I  have 
pledged  myself  to  Monsieur  Dupont  that  this  will  stop, 
and  so— well,  Madame  Blondin,  and  so  I  have  come  to 
put  you  upon  your  honour  to  make  good  my  pledge." 
She  craned  her  head  forward  again  to  peer  into  his 
tace.  She  looked  at  him  for  a  long  minute  without 
a  word.  Her  lips  alternately  tightened  and  were 
tremulous.  The  fingers  of  her  hand  plucked  at  the 
door  s  edge.  And  then  she  threw  back  her  head  in  a 
quavering,  jeering  laugh. 

"Ha,  ha  I  Old  Mother  Blondin  upon  her  honour- 
think  of  that!  You,  a  smooth-tongued  priest— and 
me,znexcommuniee/  Ha,  ha  I  Think  of  that!  And 
what  did  Monsieur  Dupont  say,  eh— what  did  Mon- 
sieur Dupont  say?" 

•   V^  said  what  I  know  is  not  true,"  said  Raymond 
simply.      He  said  you  would  make  a  fool  of  me." 

Ah,  he  said  that  I"— she  jerked  her  head  forward 
again  sharply.  "Well,  Monsieur  Dupont  is  wrong, 
and  you  are  right.  I  would  not  do  that,  because  I 
could  not— since  you  have  already  made  one  of  your- 

M  I.  .  '  1"^'  ^^'^  ^°*"  ^'°"'^'"  "P°"  •»"  honourf 
Ha,  ha  I  It  is  a  long  while  since  I  have  heard  that— 
and  from  a  priest— ha,  ha  I  How  could  any  one  make 
a  fool  of  a  fool!"    Her  voice  was  high-pitched  again. 
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ficrhtini?  for  its  defiance;  but,  somehow,  where  she 
stfoveWuse  venom,  there  seemed  on  y  a  pathejc 
wstfulness  instead.  "And  so  you  would  trust  old 
Mother  Blondin-eh?  Well"-she  slammed  the  door 
Senly  in  his  face,  and  her  voice  came  muffled  through 

s  v,ii„g,  turned  away,  and  began  to  descend  the  Mh 
Mothe  Blondin  for  the  moment  was  m  the  gnp  of  a 
sullen  pride  that  bade  her  rise  in  arms  against  this 
fr  sh  out  ook  on  life;  but  Mother  Blondm  would  close 
and  bolt  yet  another  door,  unless  he  was  very  much 
Staken-the  rear  door,  and  in  the  faces  of  her  erst- 
while and  unhallowed  clientele  1 

cure  of  St.  Marleau,  but  while  he  was— well,  he  was 

the  cure  of  St.  Marleau!    He  could  not  remove  the 

ban  of  excommunication,  that  was  beyond  the  authority 

of  a  mere  cure,  it  would  require  at  least  Monsignor 

the  BUhop  to  do  that;  but  he  could  remove  the  ban- 

of  ostracUmI    Yes,  decidedly,  the  good,  young  Father 

Aubert  couTd  do  that!    He  was  vaguely  conscious  that 

there  were  degrees  of  excommunication,  and  he  seemed 

to  remember  that  Valerie  had  said  it  was  but  a  minor 

oneThafhad  been  laid  upon  Mother  BWin,  an 

that  the  villagers  of  their  own  accord  had  drawn  more 

and  morralo'of.    It  would,  therefore,  not  be  very  dif- 

'"5e  quickened  his  step,  and,  caching  the  bottom  of 
fh.  hill  made  his  way  at  once  toward  the  carpenter 
£p  Vcould  see  J^adame  Bouchard  hoeing  mte 
little  garden  patch  between  the  road  and  the  front 
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the  shop.    It  was  Madame  Bouchard  that  he  now  de- 
sired to  see. 

"TiensI  Bon  jour,  Madame  Bouchard  I"  he  called 
out  to  her,  as  he  approached.  "I  am  come  a  penitent  I 
J  did  not  deserve  your  bread!  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
vexed  with  me  1  But  I  have  not  seen  you  since  to 
tnan}r  you. 

She  came  forward  to  where  Raymond  now  leaned 
upon  the  fence. 

"Oh,  Monsieur  le  Cure  I"  she  exclaimed  laughingly. 
How  can  you  say  such  things  I     Fancy!     The  idea! 
uu,  ^',„  y°" '    ^'  '*  °"'y  '^  y°"  really  liked  it  ?" 
Avy^  ^u^^}^^  Raymond  teasingly,  pretending  to 

?hard?"  "       '"'"  ''*'"'  ''^'''"'  ^'''^""'  ^°"- 

She  laughed  outright  now. 

"To-morrow,  Monsieur  le  Cure— and  I  shall  see  that 
you  are  not  forgotten." 

"It  is  a  long  way  off— to-morrow,"  said  Raymond 

mournfully;  and  then,  with  a  quiclc  smile:  "But  only 

one  loaf  this  time,  Madame  Bouchard,  instead  of  two  " 

Nonsense!"  she  returned.    "It  is  a  great  pleasure. 

And  what  are  two  little  loaves!" 

"A  great  deal,"  said  Raymond,  suddenly  serious. 
A  very  great  deal,  Madame  Bouchard;  and  especially 
so  If  you  send  one  of  the  two  loaves  to  some  one  else 
that  I  know  of." 
"Some  one  else?" 

'Tes,"  said  Raymond.     "To  Mother  Blondin." 
fo— Mother      Blondin!"— Madame      Bouchard 
stared  m  utter  amazement.     "But— but.  Monsieur  le 
^ure,  you  are  not  in  earnest!    She— she  is  an  excom- 

mutttee,  and  we — we  do  not " 

"I  think  it  would  make  her  very  glad,"  said  Rav- 
mond  softly.    "And  Mother  Blondin  I  think  has ■" 
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It  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  say  that  Mother 
Blondin  was  not  likely  now  to  sel   any  more  whisky 
It  the  tavern,  but  he  checked  himself.    It  was  Moth  r 
Blondin  who  must  be  left  to  tell  of  that  hers  If.     If 
he  spread  such  a  tale,  she  would  be  m""  likely  than 
not  To  rebel  at  a  situation  which  she  would  probably 
conceive  was  being  thrust  forcibly  down  her  throat 
and,  in  pure  spite  at  what  she  might  ''Is"  =°"^^^,Vr  .^s 
a  self-preening  and  boastful  spirit  on  his  part  for  h.s 
superiority  over  her,  sell  all  the  more  no  matter  what 
Z  consequences  to  herself.    And  so  he  changed  what 
he  was  about  to  say.    "And  Mother  Blondin  I  thmk 
has  known  but  little  gladness  in  her  life. 

"But— but.  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  she  gasped,    what 
would  the  neighbours  say?" 

•'I  hope,"  said  Raymond,  "that  they  would  say  they 
too  would  send  her  loaves— of  kindness. 

Madame  Bouchard  leaned  heavily  upon  h"  ho^^ 
"It  is  many  years,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  ^mce  almost 
I  was  a  little  girl,  that  any  one  has  willingly  had  any- 
thine  to  do  with  the  old  woman  on  the  hi  . 

"Yes°"  said  Raymond  gently.  "And  will  you  think 
of  that  Madame  Bouchard,  when  you  b^ke  to-morrow 
—the  many  years— and  the  few  that  are  left— for  the 
old  woman  on  the  hill. '  ^      .      j, 

The  tears  had  sprung  to  Madame  Bouchard's  eyes. 
He  left  her  standing  there,  leaning  on  the  hoe. 

He  went  on  along  the  road  toward  the  pr«fcy/.re 
It  had  been  a  strange  afternoon— aniUogical  on',  n 
imaginary  one  almost.  It  seemed  to  have  been  a  ,  ^  - 
ble  of  complexities,  and  incongruities,  and  unrealities^  - 
there  was  the  man  who  was  to  be  hanged  by  the  nec^ 
until  he  was  dead;  and  Monsieur  Dupont  who  through 
a  very  natural  deduction  and  not  because  he  was  a  fool, 
for  Monsieur  Dupont  was  very  far  from  a  fool,  was 
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now  vainly  engaged  like  a  dog  circling  around  in  a 
wild  effort  to  catch  his  own  tail ;  and  there  was  Mother 
Blondin  who  had  another  window  to  gaze  from;  and 
Madame  Bouchard  who  had  still  another.  Yes,  it  had 
been  a  strange  afternoon — only  now  that  voice  in  the 
courtroom  was  beginning  to  ring  in  his  ears  again. 
"Father — Father  Francois  Aubert — help  me — I  do 
not  understand."  And  the  gnawing  was  at  his  soul 
again,  and  again  his  hat  was  lifted  from  his  head  to 
cool  his  fevered  brow. 

And  as  he  reached  the  church  there  came  to  him  the 
sound  of  organ  notes,  and  instead  of  crossing  to  the 
presbytere  he  stepped  softly  inside  to  listen — it  would 
be  Valerie — Valerie,  and  Gauthier  Beaulieu,  the  altar 
boy,  probably,  who  often  pumped  the  organ  for  her 
when  she  was  at  practice.  But  as  he  stepped  inside 
the  music  ceased,  and  instead  he  heard  them  talking 
in  the  gallery,  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  church  their 
voices  came  to  him  distinctly. 

"Valerie" — ^yes,  that  was  the  boy's  voice — "Valerie, 
why  do  they  call  him  the  good,  young  Father  Aubert?" 

"Such  a  question!"  Valerie  laughed.  "Why  do  you 
call  him  that  yourself?" 

"I  don't — any  more,"  asserted  the  boy.  "Not  after 
what  I  saw  at  mass  this  morning." 

Raymond  drew  his  breath  in  sharply.  What  was 
this!  What  was  this  that  Gauthier  Beaulieu,  the  altar 
boy,  had  seen  at  mass !  He  had  fooled  the  boy — the 
boy  could  not  have  seen  anything  I  He  drew  back, 
opening  the  door  cautiously.  They  were  coming  down 
the  stairs  now — but  he  must  hear — ^hear  what  it  was 
that  Gauthier  Beaulieu  had  seen. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Gauthier?"  Valerie  asked. 

"I  mean  what  I  say,"  insisted  the  boy  doggedly.  "It 
is  not  right  to  call  him  that  I    When  he  was  kneeling 
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there  this  morning,  and  I  guess  it  was  the  bright  light 
because  the  stained  window  was  open,  for  I  never  saw 
it  before,  I  saw  his  hair  all  specked  with  white  around 
his  temple':.  And  a  man  with  white  in  his  hair  isn't 
young,  is  he  1  And  I  saw  it,  Valerie— honest,  I  did  I" 
"Your  eyes  should  have  been  closed,"  said  Valerie. 

"And "  ^  ^    . 

Raymond  was  crossing  the  green  to  the  presbyttre. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
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IT  was  very  dark  here  in  the  front  room,  and 
somehow  the  darkness  seemed  tangible  to  the 
touch,  like  something  oppressive,  like  the  folds 
of  a  pall  that  was  spread  over  him,  and  which 
he  could  not  thrust  aside.  And  it  was  still,  and  very 
*'"'^jT**^'  ^°^  **"'  voiVw,  and  save  that  it  seemed  he 
could  hear  that  faltering,  irregular  step  from  the  rear 
room,  where  there  was  no  longer  any  step  to  hear. 

Surely  it  would  be  daylight  soon— the  merciful  day- 
light.  The  darkness  and  the  night  were  meant  only 
for  sleep,  and  it  was  an  eternity  since  he  had  slept— 
no,  not  an  eternity,  only  a  week— it  was  only  a  week 
Mnce  he  had  slept.  No,  that  was  not  true  either— 
riiere  had  been  hours,  not  many  of  them,  but  there  had 
been  hours  when  his  eyes  had  been  closed  and  he  had 
not  been  conscious  of  his  surroundings,  but  those  hours 
had  been  even  more  horrible  than  when  he  had  tossed 
on  his  bed  awake.  They  had  brought  neither  rest  nor 
oblivion— they  were  full  of  dreams  that  were  hideous 
—and  the  dreams  would  not  leave  him  when  he  was 
awake— and  the  sleep  when  it  came  was  a  curse  be- 
cause  the  dreams  remained  to  cast  an  added  blight 
upon  his  wakefulness — and  he  had  come  even  to  fight 
against  sleep  and  to  resist  it  because  the  dreams  re- 
mained. < 
Dreams  I  There  was  always  the  dream  of  the 
Walled  Place  which- no!  Not  that— now/  Not 
that!  Yes!  The  dream  of  the  Walled  Place.  See- 
as? 
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it  went  like  this:  He  was  in  a  sort  of  cavernous  gloom 
in  which  he  could  not  see  very  distinctly,  but  he  was 
obsessed  -vith  the  knowledge  that  there  were  hidden 
things  from  which  he  must  escape.    So  he  would  run 
frantically  around  and  around,  following  four  square 
walls  which  were  so  high  that  the  tops  merged  into  the 
gloom;  and  the  walls,  as  he  touched  them  with  his 
hands,  seeking  an  opening,  were  wet  with  a  slimc  that 
grew  upon  them.    Then,  looming  out  of  the  centre  ot 
this  place,  he  would  suddenly  see  what  it  was  that  he 
was  running  away  from.    There  was  a  form,  a  human 
form,  with  something  black  over  its  head,  that  swayed 
to  and  fro,  and  was  suspended  from  a  bar  that  reached 
across  from  one  wall  to  another;  and  on  the  top  ol 
this  bar   there    roosted   a   myriad   winged   creatures 
like  gigantic  bats,  only  their  eyes  blazed,  and  they  had 
enormous  claws— and  suddenly  these  vampires  would 
rise  with  a  terrifying  crackling  of  their  wings,  and 
shrill,  abominable  screams,  and  swirl  and  circle  over 
him,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  until  his  blood  ran 
cold— and  then,  shrieking  like  a  maniac,  he  would  run 
again  around  and  around  the  walls,  beating  at  the  slimc 
until  his  hards  bled.     And  the  screaming  things  with 
outstretched  talons  followed  him,  and  he  stumbled  and 
fell,  and  fell  again,  and  shrieked  out  in  his  terror  of 
these  inhuman  vultures  that  had  roosted  above  the 
swaying  thing  with  the  black-covered  head— and  just 
as  they  were  settling  upon  him  there  was  an  opening 
in  the  wall  where  there  had  been  no  opening  before, 
and  with  his  last  strength  he  struggled  toward  it— 
and  the  way  was  blocked.     The  opening  had  become 
a  gate  that  was  all  studded  with  iron  spikes  which  it 
he  rushed  upon  it  would  impale  him,  and  which  Valerie 
was  closing— and  as  she  closed  it  her  head  was  averted, 
and  one  hand  was  thrown  across  her  eyes,  its  palm  to- 
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ward  him,  as  though  the  would  not  look  upon  his 

Raymond's  hands  were  wet  with  perspiration.  They 
dipped  from  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  hu  >"  ,]own- 
ward  at  his  sides.  What  time  was  it?  It  had  been 
midnight  when  he  had  risen  fully  dressed  from  his  bed 
m  the  rear  room— that  he  occupied  r.nv  that  they  had 
taken  the  man  away  to  jail— and  had  come  in  here  to 
sit  at  the  desk.  Since  then  the  clock  had  struck  many 
times,  the  half  hours,  and  the  hours.  Ah— listen! 
It  was  striking  again.  One- -Uvfv- -three  1  Three 
o  clock!  It  was  still  a  long  wnv  otf,  the  dayllphr—fhe 
merciful  daylight.  The  voiccsditl  no:  r,!;ig.,e  him  so 
constantly  in  the  warmth  of  the  sutijSine.  Tlirei- 
o  clock!  It  would  be  five  o'clock  bet  .re  th;  dawn 
came. 

They  had  changed,  those  voices,  in  the  hst  wet  k— 

*fj  *"  L  "  ^*'  *  "^'^  ^°"^^  '•'''*  ^^^  <^"'^e,  and  an 
old  one  that  did  not  recur  so  insistently.  "Father- 
Father  Francois  Aubert— help  me— I  do  not  under 
stand  —yes,  that  was  still  dinning  forever  in  his  ears; 
but,  instead  of  that  voice  which  said  some  one  was  to 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead,  the  new  voice  had 
quite  a  different  thing  to  say.    It  was  the  voice  of  the 

afterwards."  Hark!  There  it  was  now:  "What 
fine  and  subtle  shade  of  distinction  is  there  between  be- 
ing hanged  and  imprisoned  for  life;  what  difference 
does  It  make,  what  difference  could  it  make,  what  dif- 
ference will  it  make — why  do  you  temporise?" 
He  had  fought  with  all  his  strength  against  that 

afterwards"— and  it  was  stronger  than  he.  He  could 
not  evade  theiss-.e  that  was  flung  at  him,  and  flung 
again  and  again  until  his  brain  writhed  in  agony  with 
It  He  was  a  gambler,  but  he  was  not  a  blind  gambler. 
He  did  not  want  the  man  to  lose  his  life,  or  his  free- 
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dom  for  all  of  life — he  did  not  want  to  lose  his  own 
life.  While  the  appeal  was  pending  something  might 
happen,  a  thousand  things  might  happen,  there  was 
always,  always  a  chance.  He  would  not  throw  away 
that  chance — only  a  fool  who  had  lost  his  nerve  would 
do  that.  But  he  was  not  blind.  The  chance  was  one 
where  the  odds  against  him  staggered  him — there  was 
so  little  chance  that,  fight  as  he  would  to  escape  it, 
logic  and  pkin  common  sense  had  forced  upon  him 
the  "afterwards."  And  these  days  while  the  appeal 
was  pending  were  like  remorseless  steps  that  led  on 
and  on  to  end  only  upon  the  brink  of  a  yawning  chasm, 
whose  depth  and  whose  blackness  were  as  the  depth 

and  blackness  of  hell,  and  over  which 

He  sprang  suddenly  erect,  his  head  flung  back,  the 
strong  jaws  clamped  like  a  vise.  Who  had  brought 
this  torture  upon  him  ?  He  could  not  sleep  I  He  knew 
no  repose !  God,  or  devil,  or  p  ; .  t  infernal—who 
■<is  it?  Neither  sleep  nor  repose  might  be  his,  but 
he  was  unbroken  yet,  and  he  could  still  fight!  He 
asked  only  that— that  the  author  of  this  torment  stand 
before  him— and  fight  1  Why  should  he,  unless  the 
one  meagre  hope  that  something  might  happen  in  the 
meantime  be  fulfilled,  why  should  he  stand  faced  with 
the  choice  of  swinging  like  a  felon  from  the  gallows, 
or  of  allowing  that  other  innocnt  man  to  go  to  his 
doom?  Yes,  why  should  he  subiiit  to  this  torture, 
when  that  scarred-faced  blackguard  had  brought  his 
death  upon  himself — why  should  he  submit  to  it,  when 
it  was  so  easy  to  escape  it  all!  Once,  that  night  in 
Ton-Nugget  Camp,  he  had  flung  down  the  gauntlet  in 
the  face  of  God,  and  in  the  face  of  hell,  and  in  the 
face  of  man,  and  in  the  face  of  beast.  Was  he  a  weak- 
ling and  a  fool  now  who  had  not  sense  enough  to  seize 
his  opportunity  to  be  quit  of  this,  and  to  go  his  way, 
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and  live  again  the  full,  red-blooded,  reckless  life  that 
he  had  lived  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  that  now,  a 
young  man  still,  beckoned  to  him  with  allurements  as 
yet  untastedl  To-morrow— no,  to-day  when  the  day- 
light came— he  had  only  to  borrow  Bouchard's  boat, 
and  the  boat  upturned  would  be  found,  and  St.  Mar- 
leau  would  mourn  the  loss  of  the  good,  young  Father 
Aubert  whose  body  had  been  swept  out  to  sea,  and  the 
law  would  take  its  course  on  the  man  in  the  condemned 
ceil,  and  Three-Ace  Artie  would  be  as  free  and  un- 
trammelled  as  the  air— yes,  and  a  coward,  and  a  crawl- 
ing thing,  and 

The  paroxysm  of  fury  passed.    He  sagged  against 
the  desk.    This  was  the  "afterwards"— but  why  should 
It  come  now  I     Between  now  and  then  there  was  a 
chance  that  something  might  intervene.    He  had  only 
been  trying  to  delude  himself  when  he  had  said  that 
in  a  life  sentence  there  was  all  A  time  to  plan  and 
plot— he  knew  that.    And  he  knew,  too,  that  he  was 
no  more  content  that  the  man  should  be  imprisoned 
for  life  than  that  the  man  should  hang— that  one  was 
the  equal  of  the  other.     He  knew  that  this  "all  of 
time    was  ended  when  the  appeal  was  decided.     He 
knew  all  that— that  voice  would  not  let  him  juggle  with 
myths  any  more.    But  that  moment  had  not  come  yet 
—there  were  still  weeks  before  it  would  come— and  in 
those  weeks  there  lay  a  hope,  a  chance,  a  gambling 
chance  that  something  might  happen.     And  even  in 
the  appeal  there  lay  a  hope  too,  not  that  the  sentence 
might  be  commuted  to  life  imprisonment,  that  changed 
nothing  now,  but  that  they  might  perhaps  after  all  con- 
sider the  man's  condition  sufficient  reason  for  not  hold- 
ing him  to  account  for  murder,  and  might  therefore, 
mstead,  place  him  under  medical  treatment  somewhere 
until,  if  ever,  he  recovered.     He,  Raymond,  had  not 
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struck  the  man,  he  had  not  in  even  a  remote  particular 
been  responsible  for  the  man's  wound,  or  the  ensuing 
condition,  and  if  the  man  were  turned  over  to  medical 
supervision  the  man  automatically  ceased  to  have  any 
claim  upon  him.  _ 

But  that  was  not  likely  to  happen— it  was  only  one 
of  those  thousand  things  that  might  happen — nothmg 
was  likely  to  happen  except  that  the  man  would  be 
hanged.  And  when  that  time  came,  if  the  appeal  were 
lost  and  every  one  of  those  thousand  chances  swept 
away,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  save  the  man's  life 
would  be  to— God,  would  he  never  stop  this  I  Would 
his  mind  never,  even  through  utter  exhaustion,  cease 
its  groping  in  this  horrible  turmoil!  On,  on,  onl  His 
brain  was  remors,  issly  driven  on!  It  was  like— like 
a  slave  that,  already  lacerated  and  bleeding,  was  lashed 
on  again  to  renewed  effort  by  some  monstrous,  Iwutal 
and  inhuman  master  1 

Yes,  when  that  time  came,  and  if  that  chance  were 
gone,  and  supposing  he  gave  himself  up  to  stand  in 
the  other's  place,  could  he  in  any  way  evade  the  rope, 
wriggle  away  from  that  dangling  noose?  Was  there 
a  loophole  w  the  evidence  anywhere?  If  only  in  some 
way  he  corfd  prove  that  the  act  nad  been  committed 
in  self-defence  I  He  had  feared  to  risk  such  a  plea 
that  ni«ht,  because  he  had  feared  that  his  own  past 
would  condemn  him  out  of  hand;  and,  moreover,  how- 
ever tksr  might  have  been,  the  man  lying  in  the  road 
whom  he  had  thought  dead,  had  seeu.ed  to  offer  the 
means  of  washing  his  hands  for  good  and  all  of  the 
whole  matter.  Self-defence!  Ha,  ha!  Listen  to  those 
devils  laugh!  It  was  his  own  hand  that  had  tied  the 
knot  in  the  noose  so  that  it  would  never  slip— it  was 
he  who  had  so  cunningly  supplied  all  the  attendant  de- 
tails that  irrevocably  placed  the  stamp  of  robbery  and 
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murder  upon  the  doings  of  that  night.  Here  there 
was  no  delusion ;  here,  where  delusion  was  sought  again, 
there  was  no  delusion — if  he  gave  himself  up  he  would 
hang— hang  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead— and,  since 
he  had  desecrated  God's  holy  places,  he  would  hang 
without  the  mercy  of  God  upon  his  soul.  Well,  what 
odds  did  that  make — whether  there  was  mercy  of  God 
upon  his  soul  or  not!  Was  there  anything  in  com- 
mon between— no,  that  was  not  what  he  had  to  think 
about  now — it  was  quite  another  matter. 

Suppose,  when  he  was  forced  to  fling  down  his  hand 
finally,  that  instead  of  giving  himself  up,  or  instead 
of  making  it  appear  that  the  good,  young  Father 
Aubert  was  dead— suppose  that  he  simply  made  an 
escape  from  St.  Marleau  such  as  he  had  planned  for 
Henri  Mentone  that  night?  He  could  at  least  secure 
a  few  hours'  start,  and  then,  from  sor-ewhere,  before 
It  was  too  late,  send  back,  say,  a  written  confession. 
He  could  always  do  that.  Surely  that  would  save  the 
man.  They  would  hunt  for  him,  Raymond,  as  they 
would  hunt  for  a  wild  beast  that  had  run  amuck,  and 
they  would  hunt  for  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
in  the  end  they  might  even  catch  him— but  that  was 
the  chjnce  he  would  have  to  accept.  Yes,  here  was 
another  way — only  why  did  not  this  way  bring  rest, 
and  repose,   and  satisfaction,   and   sleep?     And  why 

ask  the  question  ?    He  knew — he  knew  why !    It  was 

Valerie.    It  was  not  a  big  way,  it  was  not  a  man's  way 

—and  in  Valerie's  eyes  at  the  last,  not  absolving  him, 

not  even  that  she  might  endure  the  better,  for  it  could 

ot  intimately  atfect  her,  there  was  left  to  him  only 

e  one  redeeming  act,  the  one  thing  that  would  lift 
him  above  contempt  and  loathing,  and  that  was  that 
she  ihould  know  him — for  a  man. 

Life,  the  mere  act  of  breathing,  of  knowing  a  con- 
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cretc  existence,  was  not  everything;  it  did  not  embrace 
everything,  it  was  not  even  a  state  that  was  not  volun- 
tarily to  be  surrendered  to  greater  things,  to 

"A  fool  and  a  woman's  face,  and  blatant  sophistry, 
and  mock  heroics!" — that  inner  monitor,  with  its  gibe 
and  sneer,  was  back  again.  Its  voice,  too,  must  make 
itself  heard! 

He  raised  his  hands  and  pressed  them  tight  against 
his  throbbing  temples.  This  was  hell's  debating  so- 
ciety, and  he  must  listen  to  the  arguments  and  decide 
upon  their  merits  and  pronounce  upon  them,  for  he  was 
the  presiding  officer  and  the  decision  remained  with 
him  1  How  they  gabbled,  and  shrieked,  and  whispered, 
and  jeered,  and  interrupted  each  other,  and  would  not 
keep  order — ^those  voices!  Though  now  for  the  mo- 
ment that  inner  voice  kept  drowning  all  the  others  out. 
"You  had  your  chance!  If  you  hadn't  turned 
squeamish  that  night  when  all  you  needed  to  do  was 
to  hold  a  pillow  over  the  man's  face  for  a  few  minutes, 
you  wouldn't  have  had  any  of  this  now !  How  much 
good  will  it  do  you  what  she  thinks — ^when  they  get 
through  burying  you  in  lime  under  the  jail  walls !" 

It  was  dark,  very  dark  here  in  the  room.  That 
was  the  window  over  there  in  that  direction,  but  there 
was  not  even  any  grayness  showing,  no  sign  yet  of  day- 
'  light — no  sign  yet  of  daylight.  Why  would  they  not 
let  him  alone,  these  voices,  until  the  time  came  when 
he  »n«5/ act?  That  was  all  he  asked.  In  the  interval 
something  might — his  hands  dropped  to  his  sides,  and 
he  half  slipped,  half  fell  into  his  chair,  and  his  head 
went  forward  over  the  desk.  Was  all  that  to  begin 
over  again — and  commence  with  the  dream  of  the 
Walled  Place  1  No,  no ;  he  would  not  let  it— he  would 
not  let  it! 

He  would  think  about  something  else;  force  him- 
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self  to  think— rationally— about  something  else.  Well 
then,  the  man  in  the  condemned  cell,  whom  he  had  not 
dared  refuse  to  visit,  and  whom  he  had  gone  twice 
that  week  to  see?  No— not  that,  either!  The  man 
was  always  sitting  on  that  cursed  cot  with  his  hands 
clasped  dejectedly  betrt-een  his  knees,  and  the  iron  bars 
robbed  the  sunlight  of  warmth,  and  it  was  cold,  and 
the  man's  eyes  haunted  him.  No— not  that,  either! 
He  had  to  go  and  see  the  man  again  to-morrow— and 
that  was  enough — and  that  was  enough  I 

Well  then,  Mother  Blondin?    Yes,  that  was  better ! 
He  could  even  laugh  ironically  at  that— at  old  Mother 
Blondm.     Old  Mother  Blondin  was  falling  under  the 
spell  of  the  example  set  by  the  good,  young  Father 
Aubert  1    Some  of  the  old  habitues,  he  had  heard,  were 
beginning  to  grumble  because  it  was  becominjr  difficult 
to  obtain  whisky  at  the  tavern.     The  Madame  Bou- 
chards were  crowding  the  habitues  out;  and  the  old 
woman  on  the  hill,  even  if  with  occasional  sullen  and 
stubborn  relapses,  was  slowly  yielding  to  the  advances 
of  St.  Marleau  that  he  had  inaugurated  through  the 
carpenter's  wife.    Ah— he  had  thought  to  laugh  at  this, 
had  he!    Laugh!    He  might  well  keep  his  head  buried 
miserably  in  his  arms  here  upon  the  desk!     Laugh! 
It  brought  instead  only  a  profound  and  bitter  loneli- 
ness.    He  was  alone,  utterly  alone,  isolated  and  cut 
off  in  a  world  where  there  was  the  sound  of  no  human 
voice,  the  touch  of  no  human  hand,  alone— amidst 
people  whose  smiles  greeted  him  on  every  hand,  amidst 
people  who  admired  and  loved  him,  and  listened  rever- 
ently to  the  words  of  God  that  fell  from  his  lips.    But 
they  loved,  and  admired,  and  gave  their  friendship, 
not  to  the  man  he  was,  but  to  the  man  they  thought  he 
was— to  the  good,  young  Father  Aubert.     That  was 
what  was  actuating  even  Mother  Blondin!     And  the 
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life  that  he  had  led  as  the  good,  young  Father  Aubcrt 
was  being  held  up  to  him  now  as  in  a  mental  mirror 
that  lay  bare  to  his  gaze  his  naked  soul.  They  loved 
him,  these  people ;  they  had  faith  in  him — and  a  pure, 
unswerving  faith  in  the  religion,  and  in  the  God  as 
whose  holy  priest  he  masqueraded ! 

Raymond's  lips  twisted  in  pain.  The  love  of  these 
people  struck  to  the  heart,  and  the  pang  hurt.  It 
would  have  been  a  glad  thing  to  have  won  this  love— 
for  himself.  And  he  was  requiting  what  they  gave  in 
their  ignorance  by  defiling  what  meant  most  in  life  to 
them — the  holy  things  they  worshipped.  It  was  strange 
— strange  how  of  late  he  had  sought,  in  a  sort  of  piti- 
ful atonement  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  them,  to  put 
sincerity  into  the  words  that,  before,  he  had  only 
mumbled  at  the  church  altar!  Yes,  he  had  earned 
their  love  and  their  respect,  and  he  was  the  good, 
young  Father  Aubert,  and  the  life  he  had  led  amongst 
them  was  a  blasphemous  lie — but  it  had  not  been  the 
motives  of  a  hypocrite  that  had  actuated  him.  It  had 
not  been  that  the  devil  desired  to  pose  as  a  saint.  He 
stood  acquitted  before  even  God  of  that.  He  had 
sought  only,  fought  only,  asked  only — for  his  life. 

\  sham,  a  pretence,  a  lie — it  was  abhorrent,  damna- 
ble— it  was  not  even  Three-Ace  Artie's  way — and  he- 
was  chained  to  it  in  every  word  and  thought  and  act 
There — that  thing  that  loomed  up  through  the  dark- 
ness there  a  few  inches  from  him — that  was  one  of  the 
lies.  That  was  a  typewriter  he  had  rented  in  Tour- 
nayville  and  had  brought  back  when  returning  from  his 
last  visit  to  T»ie  jail.  Persona!  letters  had  begun  to 
for  Father  Fran^oic  \ubert.  He  might  dupli- 
but  he  coiil(^  not  imitate  pages  nf  the 
Aiui  he  could  not  dictate  a  letter  to 
pif  man's  molnr' — ariu  m«:Ci  •  aicn«.  5  cy~3. 


arrive 

cate  a  signature 

man's  writings 
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Valerie  I  Out  in  that  world  where  he  was  set  apart, 
out  in  that  world  of  inhuman  isolation,  this  was  the 
loneliness  that  was  greatest  of  all.  Valerie !  Valerie  I 
It  seemed  as  though  he  were  held  in  some  machiavel- 
lian bondage,  free  to  move  and  act,  free  in  all  things 
save  one— he  could  not  pass  the  border  of  his  prison- 
land  But  he,  Raymond  Chapelle,  could  look  out  over 
the  border  of  his  prison-land,  and  watch  this  woman, 
whose  face  was  p«re  and  beautiful,  as  she  walked  about, 
and  talked,  and  was  constantly  in  the  company  of  a 
young  priest,  who  was  the  good,  young  Father  Aubert, 
the  Cure  of  St.  Marleau.  And  because  he  had  watched 
her  hungrily  for  many  days,  and  knew  the  smile  that 
came  so  gladly  to  the  sweet  lips,  and  because  he  had 
looked  into  the  clear,  steadfast  eyes,  and  listened  to 
her  voice,  and  because  she  was  just  Valerie,  he  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  great  love— and  a  great, 
torturing,  i.nvious  jealousy  of  this  man,  cloaked  in 
priestly  garb,  who  was  forever  at  her  side. 

His  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from  them. 
Valerie  1  Valeric!  Why  had  she  not  come  into  his 
life  before!  Before— when?  Before  that  night  at 
Mother  Blondin's?  Was  he  not  man  enough  to  look 
the  truth  in  the  face!  That  night  was  only  a  culmi- 
nating incident  of  a  life  that  went  back  many  years 
to  the  days  when— when  there  had  been  no  Valerie 
either!  But  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  that  now— 
now  that  Valerie  had  come,  come  as  a  final,  terrible 
punishment,  holding  up  before  him,  through  bitter  con- 
trast, the  hnjlow  worthlcssness  of  the  stakes  that,  when 
the  choice  had  been  freely  his,  he  had  chosen  to  play 
for ! 

Valerie!  Valerie!  His  soul  was  calling  out  to  her. 
■\  life  with  Valerie!  What  would  it  not  have  meant? 
The  dear  love  that  she  mijrht  have  o. ./pn  him tK^ 
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priceless  love  that  he  might  have  won!    Gone!    Gone 
forever!    No,  it  was  not  gone,  for  it  had  never  been. 
He  thanlced  God  for  that.    Yes,  there  must  be  a  God 
who  had  brought  this  about,  for  while  he  flouted  this 
God  in  the  dress  of  this  God's  priest,  this  God  utilised 
that  very  act  to  save  Valeric,  who  trusted  this  God, 
from  the  misery  and  sorrow  and  hopelessness  that  must 
have  come  to  her  -.ith  love.  She  could  not  love  a  priest ; 
there  could  be  -o  thought  of  such  a  thing  for  Valerie. 
This  God  h?  ^  set  that  barrier  there-to  protect  her 
Yes,  he  thanked  God  for  that;  he  thanked  God  he  had 
not  brought  this  hurt  upon  her-and  those  minions  of 
hell    who  tried  to  tantalise,  and  with  their  insidious 
deviltry  tried  to  malie  him  think  otherwise,  were  pow- 
erless here.     But  that  did  not  appease  the  yearmng; 
that  did  not  answer  the  cry  of  his  heart  and  soul. 

Valerie!  Valerie!  Valerie!  He  was  calling  to  her 
with  all  his  strength  from  the  border  of  that  prison- 
land.  Valerie!  Valerie!  Would  his  voice  not  reach 
her !  Would  she  not  turn  her  head  and  smile !  Valerie ! 
Valerie!  He  wanted  her  now  in  his  hour  of  agony, 
in  this  hour  of  terrible  loneliness,  in  this  hour  when 
his  brain  rocked  and  reeled  on  the  verge  of  mad- 

ncss 

How  still  it  was— and  how  dark!  There  were  no 
voices  now— only  the  voice  of  his  soul  calling,  calling, 
calling  for  Valerie— calling  for  what  he  could  never 
have— calling  for  the  touch  of  her  hand  to  guide  him 
—calling  for  her  smile  to  help  him  on  his  way.  1  es, 
Valerie— he  was  calling  Valerie— he  was  csUing  to 
her  from  the  depths  of  his  being.  Out  into  the  mght, 
out  into  the  everywhere,  he  was  flinging  his  piteous, 
soundless  cry,  and  God,  if  God  would,  might  listen, 
and  know  that  His  revenge  was  taken;  and  hell  might 
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Hsten,  and  shriek  its  mirth— they  would  not  silence 

Valerie  I  Valerie  I  No,  there  was  no  answer.  There 
would  never  be  an  answer— but  he  would  always  call 
Ihrough  the  years  to  come,  if  there  were  those  years 
to  reckon  w.th  he  would  call  as  he  was  calling  now. 
Valerie!  Valerie  I  Valerie  I  She  would  not  hear- 
she  would  not  answer— she  would  not  know.  But  he 
would  call— because  he  loved  her. 

A  sob  shook  his  bowed  shoulders.  A  hand  in  ajrony 
gathered  and  crushed  a  fold  of  flesh  from  the  fore- 
head  that  lay  upon  it.  Valerie  I  Valerie!  He  did 
not  cry  out  He  made  no  sound.  It  was  still,  still  as 
the  hvmg  death  m  that  prison-Iand- and  then— and 
then  he  was  swaying  to  his  feet,  and  clutching  with 
both  hands  at  the  desk  for  support.  Valerie!  The 
door  was  open,  and  a  soft  light  filled  the  room. 
Valerie  I  Valerie  was  standing  there  on  the  threshold, 
holding  a  lamp  in  her  hand.  It  was  phantasm!  A 
vision!  It  was  not  real!  It  was  not  Valerie !  His 
mind  was  a  broken  thing  at  last !  It  was  not  Valerie— 
but  that  was  Valerie's  voice— that  was  Valerie's  voice. 

1  he  lamp  shook  a  little  unsteadily  in  her  hand. 

"Did  you  call?"  she  asked. 

He  did  not  answer— only  looked  at  her,  as  though 
m  truth  she  were  a  vision  that  had  come  to  him.  She 
was  in  dressing-gown;  and  her  hair,  loosely  knotted, 
framed  her  face  m  dark,  waving  tresses;  and  her  eves 
were  wide,  startled  and  perplexed,  as  they  fixed  upon 

''I—I  thought  I  heard  you  call,"  she  faltered. 

All  the  gladness,  all  the  joy  in  life,  all  that  the  world 
could  hold  seemed  for  an  instant  his.  All  else  was 
forgotten— all  else  but  that  singing  in  his  heart— all 
else  but  that  fierce,  elemental,  triumphant,  mighty  joy 
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lifting  him  high  to  a  pinnacle  that  reared  itself  supreme, 
commanding  and  immortal    far  beyond  the  reach  of 
that  sea  of  torment  which  had  engulfed  h.m.    Valerie 
had  heard  him  call— and  she  had  answered-and  she 
was  here.    Valerie  was  here— she  had  come  to  him. 
Valerie  had  heard  him  call— and  she  was  here.    And 
then  beneath  his  feet  that  pinnacle,  so  supreme,  com- 
manding and  immortal,  seemed  to  dissolve  away,  and 
that  sea  of  torment  closed  over  him  again,  and  all 
those  voices  that  plagued  him,  mocking,  jeering,  scream- 
ing, shrieking,  were  like  a  horrible  requiem  ringing 
in  his  ears.    She  had  heard  him  cal  -and  he  had  made 
no  sound-only  his  soul  had  spoken.     And  she  had 
answered.     And  she  was  here— here  now— standing 
there  on  the  threshold.    Why?   He  dared  not  answer. 
It  was  a  blessed  thing,  a  wonderful,  glorious  thing— 
and  it  was  a  terrible  thing,  a  thing  of  misery  and 
despair.     What  was  he  doing  no^—amwer,ng  that 
"why"!     No,  no— it  was  not  true— it  could  not  be 
true      He  had  thanked  God  that  it  could  no*  be  *a 
It  was  not  thii— that  was  not  the  reason  she  had  heard 
him  call— that  was  not  the  reason  she  was  here,     it 
was  not  1    It  was  not  1    It  was  only  those  insidious— - 
He  heard  himself  speaking;  he  was  conscious  that 
his  voice  by  some  miracle  was  low,  grave,  contained. 
"No,  Mademoiselle  Valerie,  I  did  not  call. 
The  colour  was  slowly  leaving  her  cheeks,  and  into 
her  eyes  came  creeping  confusion  and  dismay. 

"It— it  is  strange,"   she   said  nervously.       I  was 
asleep,  and  I  thought  I  heard  you  call  for— for  help, 

and  I  got  up  and  lighted  the  lamp,  and 

Was  that  his  laugh-quiet,  gentle,  "a^uring?   Wa 
he  so  much  in  command  of  b.mself  as  that?    Was  • 
the  gambler,  or  the  priest,  or-great  God!-the  lover 
now?    She  wis  here— she  had  come  to  him. 
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"It  was  a  dream.  Mademoiselle  Valerie,"  he  was 
saymg  "A  very  terrible  dream,  I  am  afraid,  if  I  wm 
the  subject  of  it;  but,  see,  it  is  nothing  to  cause  you 
distress,  and  to-morrow  you  will  laugh  over  it." 

She  did  not  reply  at  once.  She  was  very  pale  now 
and  her  lips,  though  tightly  closed,  were  quivering.' 
Nor  did  she  look  at  him.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  floor. 
Her  hand  mechanically  drew  and  held  the  dressing, 
gown  closer  about  her  throat. 

He  had  not  moved  from  the  side  of  the  desk,  nor 
she  from  the  threshold  of  the  door— and  now  she 
looked  up  suddenly,  and  held  the  lamp  in  her  hand  a 
little  higher,  and  her  eyes  searched  his  face. 

"It  must  be  very  late— very,  very  late,"  she  said 
steadily.  And  you  have  not  gone  to  bed.  There  is 
something  the  matter.  What  is  it?  Will  you  tell  me ?" 
But,  yes  I"  he  said— and  smiled.  "But,  yes— I  will 
tell  you.  It  is  very  simple.  I  think  perhaps  I  was  over- 
tired.  In  any  case,  I  was  restless  and  could  not  sleep, 
and  so  I  came  in  here,  and— well,  since  I  must  confess 
— I  imagine  I  finally  fell  asleep  in  my  chair." 

"Is  that  all?"  she  asked— and  there  was  a  curious 
insistence  in  her  voice.  "You  look  as  though  you  were 
111.    Are  you  telling  me  all  ?" 

"Everythingl"  he  said.  "And  I  am  not  ill.  Made- 
moiselle Valerie"— he  laughed  again— "you  would  hear 
me  complain  fast  enough  if  I  were !  I  am  not  a  model 
patient." 

She  shook  her  head,  as  though  she  would  not  enter 
mto  the  lightness  of  his  reply;  and  again  her  eyes 
sought  the  floor.  And,  as  he  watched  her,  the  colour 
now  came  and  went  from  her  cheeks,  and  there  was 
trouble  in  her  face,  and  hesitancy,  and  irresolution. 

What  IS  it,  Mademoiselle  Valerie  ?"— his  forced 
lightness  was  gone  now.    She  was  frightened,  and  ner- 
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vous.  and  ill  at  case-that  she  should  be  standing  h«e 
like  his  at  this  hour  of  night,  of  ^°"j;«- .^'j'u-    uIh 
Naturally  that  would  be  so.    He  hfted  h.s  hand 
and  drew  it  heavily  across  his  forehead.     She  was 
wVened.    If  he  might  only  take  her  ,n  h.s  arms,  and 
draw  her  head  to  his  shoulder,  and  hold  her  there,  and 
sooAe  her !    It  seemed  that  all  his  being  cried  to  h.m 
Tdo  that":    "Well,  why  don't  youJ"-that|nner  voice 
was  flashing  the  suggestion  quick  upon  h.rn-  well, 
Ihy  don't  you?    You  could  do  it  as  a  priest,  •"  the  role 
Tf  priest,  you  know-like  a  father  to  one  of  his  flocL 
Go  ahead,  here's  your  chance-be  the  priest,  be  (ue 
priest!     Don't  you  want  to  hold  her  in  your  arms- 

''t:^2^o?;S:^Si:  question.    He  found  hlm. 

^^^^S^S-M^d^l^^lselle  Valerie?    Youmust^ 
let  a  dream  affect  you,  you  know.    It  is  gone  now.    And 

^""I^rsTrate^he  spoke  almost  to  herself.    "I- 
I  was  so  sure  that  I  heard  you  call. 

Why  was  he  not  moving  toward  her?    Why  was  he 
dineing  \n  a  sort  of  tenacious  frenzy  to  the  desk?   Why 
was  he  not  obeying  ^^e  promptings  of  that  inner  voice 
Tt  would  be  quite  a  natural  thing  to  do  what  that  vo.c 
prompted-and  Valerie,  Valerie  who  would  nvb^ 
his,  would  for  a  moment,  snatched  out  of  all  eternity, 

'^'.But^^must  not  let  such  a  thing  as  .  dream  affect 
'"'Ld  then  she  raised  her  head-and  suddenly,  but  as 
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though  she  were  afraid  even  of  her  own  act,  as  though 
she  still  fought  against  some  decision  she  had  forced 
upon  herself,  she  walked  slowly  forward  into  the  room, 
and  set  the  lamp  down  upon  the  desk. 

"Yes,  there  is  some  one  in  trouble" — the  words  came 
steadily,  but  scarcely  above  a  whisper;  and  her  hand 
was  tense  about  the  white  throat  now,  where  before  it 
had  mechanically  clutched  at  the  dressing-gown.  "/  am 
in  trouble — Father  Aubert." 

"You — Valerie!"  He  was  conscious,  even  in  his 
startled  exclamati  in,  of  a  strange  and  disturbing  pre- 
science. Father  Aubert — he  could  not  remember  when 
she  had  called  him  that  before — Father  Aubert.  It 
was  very  rarely  that  she  called  him  that,  it  was  almost 
always  Monsieur  le  Cure.  And  he— her  name— he  had 
called  her  Valerie — not  Mademoiselle  Valerie — but 
Valerie,  as  once  before,  when  she  had  stood  out  there 
in  the  hall  the  night  they  had  taken  that  man  away,  her 
name  had  sprung  spontaneously  to  his  lips. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  bowed  her  head.  "I  am  in 
trouble,  father;  for  I  have  sinned." 

"Sinned — Valerie" — the  words  were  stumbling  on 
his  lips.  How  fast  that  white  throat  throbbed  I  Valerie, 
pure  and  innocent,  meant  perhaps  to  confess  to — Father 
Aubert.  Well,  she  should  not,  and  she  would  not! 
Not  that!  She  should  not  have  to  remember  in  the 
"afterwards"  that  she  had  bared  her  soul  at  the  shrine  ' 
of  profanity.  Back  again  into  his  voice  he  forced  a 
cheery,  playful  reassurance.  "It  cannot  be  a  very  griev- 
ous sin  that  Mademoiselle  Valerie  has  been  guilty  of  I 
Of  that,  I  am  sure  I    And  to-morrow " 

"No,  no  1"  she  cried  out.  "You  do  not  know !  See, 
be  indulgent  with  me  now,  father — I  am  in  trouble — in 
very  deep  and  terrible  trouble.  I — I  cannot  even  con- 
fess and  ask  you  for  absolution — ^but  you  can  help  me — ■ 
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do  not  try  to  put  me  off — I — I  may  not  have  the 
courage  again.  See,  I — 1  am  not  very  brave,  and  I 
am  not  very  strong,  and  the  tears  are  not  far  off.  Help 
me  to  do  what  I  want  to  do." 

"Valerie !"  he  scarcely  breathed  her  name.  Help  her 
to  do  what  she  wanted  to  do !  There  was  another  pre- 
science upon  him  now ;  but  one  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand, save  that  it  seemed  to  be  pointing  toward  the 
threshold  of  a  moment  that  he  was  to  remember  all  his 
life. 

"Sit  down  there  in  your  chair,  father,  please" — her 
voice  was  very  low  again.  "Sit  there,  and  let  me  kneel 
before  you." 

He  stepped  back  as  from  a  blow. 
"No,  Valerie,  you  shall  not  kneel  to  me"  —he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  saying  now.     Kneel  I    Valerie 

kneel  to  him !    "You  shall  not  kneel  to  me,  I " 

"Yes  I"  The  word  came  feverishly.  The  composure 
that  she  had  bee'i  fighting  to  retain  was  slipping  from 
her.  "Yes — 1  must!  I  must!"  She  was  close  upon 
him,  forcing  him  back  toward  the  chair.  Her  eyes,  dry 
and  wide  before,  were  swimming  with  sudden  tears. 
"Oh,  don't  you  understand!  Oh,  don't  you  under- 
stand I  I  am  not  kneeling  to  you  as  a  man,  I  am  kneel- 
ing to  you  as — as  a — a  priest — a  priest  of  God — for — 
for  I  have  sinned." 

She  was  on  her  knees — and,  with  a  mental  cry  of 
anguish,  Raymond  slipped  down  into  the  chair.  Yes, 
he  understood — now — at  last!  He  understood  what, 
pray  God,  she  should  never  realise  he  understood !  She 
— Valerie — cared.  And  she  was  trying  now — God,  the 
cruelty  of  it! — and  she  was  trying  now  to  save  herself, 
to  protect  herself,  by  forcing  upon  herself  an  actual 
physical  acceptance  of  him  as  a  priest.  No!  It  was 
not  so !    It  could  not  be  so !    He  did  not  understand ! 
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He  would  not  have  it  so  I    He  would  not  1    It  was  onlv 

hell's  trickery  again-only  that-and-—  ^ 

Lay  your  hands  on  my  head,  father."    She  cauirht 

h.s  hands  and  lifted  them,  and  laid  them  upon  hej 

toTelSl"'"''-"  ^''  ^""^'  '""^''•^d  her  sheTemed 

M^'^a-a^:Si?^£.^p22 

^j^?«'^''.*^°""*^"*"'^^  ^as  ashen  as  he  bent  for- 
ward.  What  had  that  voice  prompted  him  to  do  Be 
the  pnest?  Well,  he  was  being  the  priest  now-and  he 
knew  torment  m  the  depths  of  a  sacrilege  at  last  before 
wh.ch  h.s  soul  shrank  back  appalled.  The  soft  hair 
was  sdken  to  the  touch  of  his  hands,  and  yet  it  burned 
and  seared  h,rn  as  with  brands  of  fire.    It  was  ValS 

It  was  Valer.e   the  one  to  whom  his  soul  had  called 
who  w«  kneelmg  to  him-as  a  priest  of  God-to  save 

perS^  *'"'  ^""^  ^°""'  '"*"'  ""'•  ^'''^""  '^'  ''^^'- 

m;S!^  ^Tu^''  ^^''u    '*'"  ^ower-lo^er  now  that  she 
m.ght  not  by  any  chance  glimpse  his  face.    Like  death 

".  .  .  .  'Sa«crf^cc/«r  «omtf« /aam—hallowed  be  Thy 
nanie  .  .  .  fiat  voluntas  tua~Thy  will  be  done 
et  dmttte  nobis  debifa  nostra— znd  forgive  us  our 
trespasses  .  .  .  et  ne  nos  inducas  in  tentationem— and 
lead  us  not  into  temptation  .  .  .  sed  libera  nos  a  mala 
—but  deliver  us  from  evil  .  .  .  Amen." 

The  lamp  burned  upon  the  desk;  it  lighted  up  the 
room— but  before  Raymond's  eyes  was  only  a  blur,  and 
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nothing  was  distinct    And  there  was  silence — silence 
(or  a  long  time. 

And  then  Valerie  spoke  again. 
"I  am  stronger  now,"  she  said.     "I — I  think  God 
showed  me  the  way.    You  have  been  very  good  to  me 
to-night — not  to  question  me — just  to  let  me  have  my 
way.    And  now  bless  me,  father,  and  I  will  go." 

Bless  Valerie — ask  God's  blessing  on  Valerie— would 
that  be  profanation  ?  God's  blessing  on  Valerie !  Ay, 
he  could  ask  thatl  Profligate,  sinner,  sham  and 
mocker,  he  could  ask  that  in  reverence  and  sincerity — 
God's  blessing  upon  Valerie — because  he  loved  her. 

"God  keep  you,  Valerie,"  he  said,  and  fought  the 
tremor  from  his  voice.  "God  keep  you,  Valerie — and 
bless  you — and  guard  you  through  all  your  life." 

She  rose  from  her  knees,  and  turning  quickly  because 
her  cheeks  were  wet,  picked  up  the  lamp,  and  walked 
to  the  door.  At  the  threshold  she  paused,  but  did  not 
look  back. 

"Good-night,  father,"  she  said  simply. 
"Good-night,  Valerie,"  he  answered. 
It  was  dark  again  in  the  room.  He  had  risen  from 
his  chair  as  Valerie  had  risen  from  her  knees — and 
now  his  hand  felt  out  for  the  chair  again,  and  he  sank 
down,  and,  as  when  she  had  come  to  him,  his  head 
was  buried  again  in  his  arms  upon  the  desk. 

Valerie  cared!  Valerie  loved  him!  Valerie,  too, 
had  been  through  her  hour  of  torment.  "Not  as  a 
man — as  a  priest,  a  priest  of  God."  No,  he  would  not 
believe  that,  he  would  not  let  himself  believe  that.  It 
could  not  be  so !  She  was  troubled,  in  distress— aljout 
something  else.  What  time  was  it  now?  Not  daylight 
yet— the  merciful  daylight — no  sign  of  daylight  yet? 
If  it  were  true — what  then ?    If  she  cared — ^what  then? 
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in  IhlX'flr"^  h™-what  then  ?  What  was  he  to  do 
in  the  afterwards"?  It  would  not  be  himself  alone 
who  was  to  bear  the  burden  then.    It  was  S  trae  of 

dure?h^  L  •  'V'  u"'  "■""  '"'^  '^°"'d  Valerie  en- 
dure the  hangmg  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead  of  the 

the  death  by  accident— of  the  man  she  loved  I 

^asselanH^h  t  I'J  '"*"i  ""'"""^  "ms.  And  time 
passed,  and  through  the  wmdow  crept  the  gray  of  dawn 
-and  presently  it  was  daylight-the  merciful  daylight 
-and  the  n.ght  was  gone.  But  he  was  scarcely  con- 
scous  of  ,t  now.  It  grew  lighter  still,  and  filled  the 
room-that  merciful  daylight.  And  his  brain.  s!ck 
and  stuniblmg  and  weary,  reeled  on  and  on,  and  there 
was  the  dream  of  the  Walled  Place  again,  and  Val7r  e 
was  dosmg  the  gate  that  was  studded  with  iron  spikes 
— and  there  was  no  way  out. 

And  then  very  slowly,  like  a  man  rousing  from  a 
stupor,  hw  head  came  up  from  the  desk,  and  he  listened 

hlTZT  ?'  *"f "  "■"'  ''"=  '"""'l  °^  the  church 
be  s  nngmg  for  early  mass.  And  as  he  listened  the 
bells  seemed  to  catch  up  the  tempo  of  some  refrain 
What  was  ,t?  Yes.  he  knew  now.  It  was  the  opening 
of  the  mass-the  words  he  would  have  to  go  in  there 
presently  and  say.  Were  they  mocking  him,  those  belh! 
Was  this  what  the  daylight,  the  merciful  daylight  had 
brought-only  a  crownjng,  pitiless,  merciless  jeer !    Hi^ 

Zl'  ""^.''^  ^"'^  ^''^^"^'  "ft^d  ""dden  y  a  little 
higher.     Was  ,t  only  mockery,  or  could  it  oe-see 

hev  helT  ?J"'  ""'•"  ""^^'y  now-could  it  be  tha^ 
Si^  u°'^':  meanmg-like  voices  calling  i„  com- 
passion  to  him  because  he  was  lost?    No-his  ml^d 
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was  dazed — it  could  not  mean  that — for  him.  But 
listen  I  They  were  repeating  it  over  and  over  again. 
It  was  the  call  to  mass,  for  it  was  daylight,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  day.    Listen  1 

"Introibo  ad  altare  Dei — I  will  go  in  unto  the  Altar 
of  God." 
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the  Altar  of  God."    It  had  been  da^.  another 

week  of  them,  since  the  morning  when  he  had 

raised  his  head  to  that  call  for  early  mass,  and 

his  brain,  stumbhng  and  confused,  had  set  those  words 

m  a  refrain  to  the  tempo  of  the  pealing  bells. 

•  u  ^" /""'"'ght  now— another  night— the  dreaded 

night.    They  were  not  all  like  that  other  night,  not  all 

80  pitiless—that  would  have  been  beyond  physical  en- 

durance.    But  they  were  bad,  all  the  nights  were  bad. 

ihey  seemed  cunningly  just  to  skirt  the  border  edge  of 

strain  that  could  be  endured,  and  cunningly  just  to 

evade  the  breaking  point. 

It  was  midnight.  On  the  table  beside  the  bed  stood 
the  lighted  lamp;  and  beside  the  lamp,  topped  by  a 
prayer-book,  was  a  little  pile  of  Francois  Aubert's 
books;  and  the  bed  was  turned  neatly  down,  disclosing 
invitingly  the  cool,  fresh  sheets.  These  were  Madame 
Lafleur  s  kindly  and  well-meant  offices.  Madame  La- 
«eur  knew  that  he  did  not  sleep  very  well.  Each  even- 
ing she  came  in  here  and  set  the  lamp  on  the  table,  and 
arranged  the  books,  and  turned  down  the  bed. 

This  was  the  same  rocking-chair  he  sat  in  now  that 
he  had  sat  i.i  night  after  night,  and  watched  a  man  with 
bandaged  head  lying  on  that  same  bed— watched  and 
waited  for  the  man  to  die.  The  man  was  not  there  any 
'"°'"'~i"^'"*  "^^^^  i"*":  'he  cool,  fresh  sheets.  The  man 
was  m  ToumayviUe.    He  had  seen  the  man  again  that 
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afternoon — and  now  it  was  the  man  who  was  waiting 
to  die. 

"I  will  go  in  unto  the  Altar  of  God."  With  a  curious 
hesitancy  he  reached  out  .1  id  took  the  prayer-book  from 
the  table,  and  abstractedly  began  to  finger  its  pages. 
What  did  those  words  mean?  They  had  been  with  him 
incessantly,  insistently,  since  that  morning  when  he  had 
groped  for  their  meaning  as  befween  the  bitterest  of 
mockeries  and  a  sublime  sincerity.  They  did  not  mock 
him  now,  they  held  no  sting  of  irony.  It  was  very 
strange.  They  had  not  mocked  hir.i  all  that  week.  He 
had  been  glad,  eager,  some!  dw,  to  repeat  them  to  him- 
self.   Did  they  mean — peace? 

Peace  I  If  he  could  have  peace — even  for  to-night. 
If  he  could  lie  down  between  those  cool,  fresh  sheets  — 
and  sleep  I  He  was  physically  weary.  He  had  made 
himself  weary  each  night  in  the  hope  that  weariness 
might  bring  a  dreamless  rest.  He  had  thrown  himself 
feverishly  into  the  role  of  the  Cure  of  St.  Marleau ;  he 
had  walked  miles  and  driven  rules ;  there  was  not  a  cot- 
tage in  the  parish  upon  whose  door  he  had  not  knocked, 
and  with  whose  occupants  he  had  not  shared  the  per- 
sonal joys  and  sorrows  of  the  moment ;  and  he  had  sat 
with  the  sick — with  old  Mother  Blondin  that  morning, 
for  instance,  who  seemed  quite  ill  and  feeble,  and  who 
in  the  last  few  days  had  taken  to  her  bed.  Yes,  it  was 
strange !  He  had  done  all  this,  too,  with  a  certain  sin- 
cerity that  was  not  alone  due  to  an  effort  to  find  for- 
getfulness  during  the  day  and  weariness  that  would 
bring  repose  at  night.  Hs  had  found  neither  the  for- 
getfulness  nor  the  repose;  but  he  had  found  a  sort  of 
wistful  joy  in  the  kindly  acts  of  the  good,  young  Father 
Aubert  I 

He  had  found  neither  the  forgetfulness  nor  the  re- 
pose.   He  couid  not  forget  the  "afterwards"-  the  day 
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that  must  irrevocably  come— unless  somethi  ig,  some 
turn  of  fate,  some  unforeseen  thing  intervened.    Some- 
thing!    It  was  a  pitiful  thing  to  c'tig^  to— a  pitiful  (hing 
even  for  a  gamble-'s  chancel    but  he  clung  to  it  now 
-lore  desperately,  more  tenaciously  than  ever  before. 
It  was  not  only  his  life  now,  it  was  not  only  th-  life  of 
the  condemned  man  in  that  cell — it  was  Valen,;.    He 
might  blindfold  his  mental  vision;  he  might  crush  back, 
and  trample  down,  and  smother  the  thoug.ht,  and  refuse 
to  admit  It— but  in  his  soul  he  believed  she  cared.    And 
if  she  cared,  and  if  that  "something"  did  not  happen, 
and  he  was  forced,  in  whatever  way  he  finally  must 
choose,  to  play  th.i  last  card— there  was  Valerie.    If  she 
cared— there  was  ^.  alerie  to  suffer  tool    If  he  hanged 
instead  of  that  man— there  was  Valerie  I    If  he  con- 
fessed  from  a  safe  distance  after  flight— there  was 
Valerie  to  endure  the  shame  I  If  the  good,  young  Father 
Aubert  died  by  "accident"— there  was  the  condemned 
man  in  the  death  cell  to  puy  the  penalty— and  Valerie 
wru     ^*'''^'"'^^^    Choice!    Whai  choice  was  there? 
Who  called  this  ghastly  impasse  a  choice !    He  could 
only  wait- wait  and  cling  to  that  hope,  which  in  itself, 
because  it  was  so  paltry  a  thing  to  lean  on,  but  added  to 
the  horror  and  suspense  of  the  hours  and  days  that 
"^fetched  between  now  and  the  "afterwards."    "Some- 
thing" might  happen— yes,  something  mig'.t  happen- 
but  nothing  had  happened  yet— nothing  yet— ind  his 
brain,  day  and  night,  would  not  stop  mangling  and  tear- 
ing Itself  to  pieces— and  woul  1  not  let  him  rest— and 
there  was  no  peace — none — not  even  for  a  few  short 
hours. 

His  finger  rere  stiil  mechanically  turning  the  pages 
of  the  prayer-book.  "I  will  go  m  unto  the  /"Jtar  of 
God."  Why  did  those  words  keep  on  running  insist- 
ently through  his  mind?     Did  they  suggest— peace ? 
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Well,  if  they  did,  why  wasn't  there  something  practical 
about  them,  something  tangible,  something  he  could  ay 
material  hands  upon,  and  sense,  and  f «=!  ?     * ''5/""' 
of  God!    Was  there  in  very  reality  a  God?    Me  had 
chosen  once  to  deny  it  contemptuously;  and  he  had 
chosen  once  to  despise  religion  as  cant  and  chicanery 
cleverly  practised  upon  the   gullible  and  the  weak- 
minded  to  the  profit  of  those  who  pretended  to  interpret 
it!     But  there  were  beautiful  words  here  in  this  book; 
and  religion,  if  this  were  religion,  must  theretore  be 
beautiful  too— if  one  could  believe.    He  remembered 
those  words  at  the  burial  of  Theophile  Biondin— years, 
an  eternity  ago  that  was— "I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  .  .  .  hethatbelievethinMe  .  .  .  shall  never 
die  "    He  had  repeated  them  over  and  over  to  himsel  t 
that  morning— he  had  spoken  them  aloud,  in  what  had 
seemed  then  an  unaccountable  sincerity,  to  old  Mother 
Biondin  as  she  had  clung  to  the  palings  of  the  cemetery 
fence  that  morning.    Yes,  they  were  beautiful  words— 
if  one  could  bel-eve. 

And  here  were  others!  What  were  these  words 
here?  He  was  staring  at  an  open  page  before  him, 
staring  and  staring  at  it.  What  were  these  other  words 
here?  It  was  not  that  he  had  never  seen  them  before 
—but  why  was  the  book  open  at  this  place  now— at 
these  last  few  words  of  the  Benedictusf  Per  viscera 
misericordla  Dei  nostri  .  .  .  illuminare  his  qm  m  tette. 
bris  et  in  umbra  mortis  sedent:  ad  dmgendos  pedes 
nostras  in  viam  pads— Through  the  tender  mercy  oi 
our  God  .  .  .  to  enlighten  those  who  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shade  of  death:  to  direct  our  feet  into  the 

way  of  peace."  ,       .    Ti.»,r 

Were  they  but  words— mere  words— these .'     l  ney 

were  addressed  to  him— definitely  to  him,  were  they 

not'    He  sat  in  darkness,  in  an  agony  of  darkness,  lost. 
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unable  to  find  his  way,  and  he  sat — in  the  shade  of 
death  I  Was  there  a  God,  1  God  who  had  tinder 
mercy,  a  God — to  direct  his  feet  into  the  way  of  peace  ? 

The  book  slipped  from  his  fingers,  and  dro;  ned  to 
the  floor — and,  his  lips  compressed,  he  stood  up  from 
the  chair.  If  there  was  a  God  who  had  mercy,  mercy 
of  any  kind — it  was  mercy  he  asked  now.  Where  was 
this  mercy?  Where  was  this  way  of  pe...c?  Where 
was — a  strange,  bewildered,  incredulous  wonder  was 
creeping  into  his  face.  Was  that  it— the  Altar  of  God? 
Was  that  where  there  was  peac  -  -in  unto  the  Altar  of 
God?  He  had  asked  for  a  practical  application  of  the 
words.  Is  that  what  they  meant— that  he  should  ac- 
tually go— in  ur  o  the  Altar  of  God— in  there  in  the 
church — now  ? 

It  seemed  to  stagger  him  for  a  moment.  '  umbly  he 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  prayer-book,  ar  closed  it, 
and  laid  it  back  on  the  table — and  stood  irresolute. 
Something,  he  was  conscious,  was  impelling  him  to  go 
there.  Well,  why  not?  If  there  was  a  God,  if  there 
was  a  God  who  had  tender  mercy,  if  it  was  that  God 
whose  words  were  suggesting  a  way  of  peace — why 
not  put  that  God  to  the  test!  Once,  on  the  afternoon 
just  before  he  had  attempted  that  man's  escape,  he  had 
yielded  to  a  previous  impulse,  and  had  gone  into  the 
church.  It  had  been  quiet,  still  and  restful,  he  remem- 
bered; and  he  remembered  that  he  had  corne  away 
strangely  calmed.  But  since  then  a  cataclysm  had  swept 
over  him ;  then  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  mind  that,  com- 
pared with  now,  was  one  even  of  peace — but  even  so,  it 
was  quiet,  still  and  restful  there,  he  remembered. 

He  was  crossing  the  room  slowly,  hesitantly,  toward 
the  door.  Well,  why  not?  If  there  was  a  God,  and  this 
impulse  emanated  from  God — why  not  put  it  to  the 
test?    If  it  was  all  a  hollow  fraud,  a  myth,  a  supersti- 
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tion  to  which  he  was  weak  enough  to  yield  he  would  at 
east  be  no  worse  off  than  to  sit  here  in  that  chair,  or 
to  he  up.^  Che  bed  and  toss  the  hours  away  unt.l  morn- 

' "'wXie  would  go  1  He  stepped  softly  out  into  the 
hall  closed  his  door  behind  him,  groped  his  way  m  the 
Snt  to  the  front  door  of  the  presby.erc,  opened  i 
-and  stood  still  for  an  instant,  listening.  Neither 
Valerie  nor  her  mother,  asleep  upstairs,  had  been  d.  - 
turbed  he  was  sure.  If  they  had-well,  they  would  as- 
sS  no  ulterior  motive  to  his  going  out-it  was  only 
hat  Monsieur  le  Cure,  poor  man,  did  "ot  sleep  w  11 

He  closed  the  door  quietly,  and  went  down  the  steps 
-fnd  at  the  bottom  paused  again.    He  became  sud- 
denly conscious  that  there  was  a  great  q-'^^ -/i  ^ /"^ 
serenity  in  the  night— and  a  great  beauty.     1  here  were 
stars^  myriad  stars  in  a  perfect  sky;  and  the  moon- 
llh  bathed  the  church  green  in  a  radiance  that  made  o 
a  velvet  carpet,  marvellously  wrought  in  shadows  of 
manv  hues     There,  along  the  road,  a  whitewashed  cot- 
Uge  stood  out  dis'tinctly^  and  still  further  along  an- 
other   and  yet  another-like  little  fortresses  whose 
Sniimty  was  impregnable.    And  the  moonhght  and 
he  Mlaby  of  the  lapping  water  on  th^sho^,^^^^^^^^^^^ 
night  sounds  that  were  the  chirping  of  the  little  grass 
tSgs!  were  like  some  benediction  breathed  softly  upon 

the  earth.  ,  ,    _„„„"     pav- 

"To  direct  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace  -Kay 
mond  murmured  the  words  with  a  sudden  overpower  ng 
sense  of  yearning  and  wistfulness  sweeping  upon  him. 
And  then,  as  suddenly,  he  was  tense,  alert^strammg 
his  eves  toward  the  front  of  the  church.  Was  that  a 
shadow  there  that  moved,  cast  perhaps  by  the  swaying 
branch  of  some  tree?  It  was  a  very  curious  branch  it 
Ewere  sol    The  shadow  seemed  to  have  appeared 
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suddenly  from  around  ihe  corner  of  the  church  and  to 
be  creeping  toward  the  door.  It  was  too  far  across 
the  green  to  see  distinctly,  even  with  the  moonlight  as 
bright  as  It  was,  but  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  see 
he  church  door  open  and  close  again— and  now  the 
shadow  had  disappeared. 

Mechanically  Raymond  rubbed  his  eyes.     It  was 
strange   so  very  strange  that  it  must  surely  be  only  a 
trick  of  the  imagination.    The  moonlight  was  always 
deceptive  and  lent  itself  easily  to  hallucinations,  and  at 
that  distance  he  certainly  could  not  be  sure.    And  be- 
sides,  at  this  hour,  after  midnight,  why  should  any 
-ne  go  stealing  into  the  church  ?    And  yet  he  could  have 
sworn  he  had  seen  the  door  open!    And  stare  as  he 
would  now,  the  shadow  that  had  crept  along  the  low 
platform  above  the  church  steps  was  no  longer  visible 
He  hesitated  a  moment.    It  was  even  *n  added  in- 
centive  for  him  to  go  into  the  church,  but  suppose  some 
one  was  there,  and  he  should  be  seen?    He  smiled  a 
little  wanly— and  stepped  forward  across  the  green 
Well  what  of  It!    Was  he  not  the  Cure  of  St.  Mar- 
leau!-    It  would  be  only  another  halo  for  »he  head  of 
the  good  young  Father  Aubert !    It  would  require  but 
a  word  of  explanation  from  him,  he  could  even  tell  the 
truth— and  they  would  call  him  the  devout,  good,  young 
Father  Aubert!    Only,  instead  of  entering  by  one  of 
the  main  doors,  he  would  go  in  through  the  sacristy. 
He  was  not  even  likely  to  be  seen  himself  in  that  way- 
and,  If  there  was  any  one  there,  he  should  be  able  to 

therr"  '*  '^''''  ""'*  '"'"'  *"*  "^  •''^  '^^  ''°'"« 

He  passed  on  along  the  side  of  the  church,  his  foot- 
steps soundless  on  the  sward,  reached  the  door  of  the 
sacristy,  opened  it  silently,  and  stepped  inside.  It  was 
■ntensely  dark  here.    Treading  on  tiptoe,  he  traversed 
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the  little  room,  and  finally,  after  a  moment's  groping, 
his  fingers  closed  on  the  knob  of  the  door  that  opened 
on  the  interior  of  the  church. 

A  sound  broke  the  stillness.  Yes,  there  was  some 
one  out  there!  Raymond  cautiously  pulled  the  door 
aiar.  Came 'that  sound  again.  It  was  very  loud— 
and  yet  it  was  only  the  creak  of  a  footstep  that  seemed 
to  come  from  somewhere  amongst  the  aisles.  It  echoed 
back  from  the  high  vaulted  roof  with  a  great  noise  it 
seemed  to  give  pause,  to  terrify  with  its  own  alarm 
whoever  was  out  there,  for  now  as  he  listened  there  was 

silence  again.  .        . ,       r.  j 

Still  cautiously  and  still  a  little  wider,  Raymond 
opened  the  door,  and  now  he  could  see  out  into  the 
body  of  the  church— and  for  a  moment,  as  though  gaz- 
ing  upon  some  mystic  scene,  he  stood  there  wrapt,  im- 
movable.    Above  the  tops  of  the  high,  stained  windows, 
it  was  as  though  a  vast  canopy  of  impenetrable  black- 
ness were  spread  from  end  to  end  of  the  edifice;  and 
slanting  from  the  edge  of  this  canopy  in  a  series  ot 
parallel   rays  the    moonlight,   coloured   into   curious 
solemn  tints,  filtered  across  from  one  wall  to  the  other 
\nd  the  aisles  were  like  little  dark  alleyways  leading 
away  as  into  some  immensity  beyond.    And  here,  loom- 
ing up,  a  statue,  the  figure  of  some  white-robed  saint, 
drew,  as  it  were,  a  holy  light  about  it  and  seemed  to 
take  on  life  and  breathe  into  the  stillness  a  sense  of 
calm  and  pure  and  unchanging  presence.    And  the  black 
canopy  and  the  little  dark  alleyways  seemed  to  whisper 
of  hidden  things  that  kept  ward  over  th- ,  abode  o 
God.  .And  there  was  no  sound— and  there  was  awe 
and  solemnity  in  this  silence.    And  on  the  altar,  verj 
near  him,  the  Altar  of  God  that  he  had  come    o  seek 
the  single  altar  light  burned  I'ke  a  tiny ,  scintillating 
ewel  in  its  setting  of  moon  rays.    And  there,  shadowy 
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against  the  wall,  just  outside  the  chancel  rail,  was  the 
great  cross.  There  seemed  something  that  spoke  of 
the  immutable  in  that.  The  first  little  wooden  church 
above  whose  doors  it  had  been  reared  was  gone,  and 
there  was  a  church  of  stone  now  with  a  golden,  metal 
cross  upon  its  spire,  but  this  great  cross  of  wood  was 
still  here.  It  was  a  very  precious  relic  to  St.  Marleau, 
and  so  it  hung  there  on  the  wall  of  the  new  church  be- 
tween the  two  windows  nearest  the  altar. 

And  then  his  eyes,  travelling  down  the  length  of  the 
cross,  fixed  upon  its  base — and  the  spell  that  had  held 
him  was  gone.  It  was  blacker  there,  very  much  black- 
er 1  There  was  a  patch  of  blackness  there  that  seemed 
to  move  and  waver  slightly— and  it  was  neither  shadow, 
nor  yet  the  support  built  out  to  hold  the  base  of  the 
cross.  Some  one  was  crouching  there.  Well,  what 
should  he  do?  Remain  in  hiding  here,  or  go  out  there 
as  the  Cure  of  St.  Marleau  and  see  who  it  was?  Some- 
thing urged  him  to  go;  caution  bade  him  remain  where 
he  was.  Ke  knew  a  sudden  resentment.  He  had  put 
God  to  the  test— and,  instead  of  peace,  he  had  found 
a  prowler  in  the  church ! 

Ah — what  was  that !  That  low,  broken  sound — like 
a  sob !  Yes,  it  came  again — and  the  echoes  whispered 
it  back  from  everywhere.  It  was  a  woman.  A  woman 
was  sobbing  there  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Who  was 
it?  ^  Came  a  thought  that  stabbed  with  pain.  Not 
Valerie  I  It  could  not  be  Valerie — kneeling  there  un- 
der a  load  that  was  beyond  her  strength  I  It  could  not 
be  Valerie  in  anguish  and  grief  greater  than  she  could 
bear  because — because,  she  loved  a  man  whom  she  be- 
lieved to  be  a  priest  of  God  1  No — not  Valerie !  But 
if  it  were  I 

He  drew  back  a  little.  If  it  were  Valerie  she  should 
not  know  that  he  had  seen.    At  least  he  could  save  her 
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that.  He  would  wait  until  whoever  it  was  had  left 
the  church,  and  if  it  were  Valerie  she  would  go  back  to 
the  presbytere,  and  in  that  way  he  would  know. 

And  now — what  were  those  words  now?  She  was 
praying  out  there  as  she  sobbed.  And  slowly  an 
amazed  and  incredulous  wonder  spread  over  Ray- 
mond's face.  No,  it  was  not  Valerie  1  That  was  not 
Valerie's  voice  I  Those  mumbling,  hesitant,  uncertam 
words,  as  though  the  memory  were  pitifully  at  fault, 
were  not  Valerie's.  It  wns  not  Valerie!  He  recog- 
nised the  voice  now.  It  was  the  old  woman  on  the 
hill — old  Mother  Blondin ! 

And  Raymond  stared  for  a  moment  helplessly  out 
through  the  crack  of  the  sacristy  door  which  he  held 
ajar,  out  into  those  curiously  tinted  moon  rays,  and 
past  the  altar  with  its  tiny  light,  to  where  that  dark 
shadow  lay  against  the  wall.  Old  Mother  Blondin! 
Old  Mother  Blondin,  the  heretic,  was  out  there— pray- 
ing in  the  church!  Why?  What  had  brought  her 
theie?  Old  Mother  Blondin  who  was  supposed  to  be 
ill  in  her  bed— he  had  seen  her  there  that  mornmg! 
She  had  been  sick  for  the  last  few  days,  and  worse  if 
anything  that  morning — and  now — now  she  was  here 
— praying  in  the  church. 

What  had  brought  her  here?  What  motive  had 
brought  this  about,  that,  with  its  strength  of  purpose, 
must  have  supplied  physical  strength  as  well,  for  she 
must  almost  literally  have  had  to  crawl  down  the  hill 
in  her  feeble  state?  Had  she  too  come  seeking  for— 
peace!  Was  it  coincidence  that  they  two,  who  had 
reached  the  lees  and  dregs  of  that  common  cup,  should 
be  here  together,  at  this  strange  hour,  at  the  Altar  of 
God!  Was  it  only  coincidence-  lothingmore?  Was 
he  ready  to  believe,  would  he  admit  so  much,  that  it 
was  more  than — coincidence? 
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«  inT^t  °^  solemnity  and  of  awe  that  mingled  with 
H;n  =  KK-  P':°f°"?d  <:ompassion  for  old  Mother  Blon- 
dm  sobbmg  there  m  her  misery  took  possession  of  him, 

oniiHe  h- ""  u"*"^'*^  "'""  "  ^y  "  ™P"1'<=  •"=y°nd  and 
Sif  he"'  7V°/°,'''r.*°  ^°'"^°«  ^"d  soothe 
door  anH  ""•''•  And  slowly  he  opened  the  sacristy 
door  and  stepped  out  mto  the  chancel,  and  into  the 
moonlight  that  fell  softly  across  the  altar's  edge-land 
he  called  her  name. 

There  was  a  cry,  wild,  unrestrained— a  cry  of  terror 
that  seemed  to  sw.rl  about  the  church,  and  from  [he 
black  canopy  above  that  hid  the  vaulted  roof  was  hurled 
back  in  a  thousand  echoes.     But  with  the  cry,  as  the 

mond  caught  a  sharp,  ominous  cracking  sound-and 
as  he  looked  high  up  on  th.  wall,  the  arms  of  the  huge 
cross  seemed  to  waver  and  begin  to  tilt  forward. 
With  a  bound  as  he  saw  her  danger,  Raymond 
eared  the  chancel  rail,  and  the  next  instant  had  caught 
at  the  base  of  the  cross  and  steadied  it.  In  her  terror 
as  she  had  jumped  to  her  feet,  she  had  knocked  against 

1?^  ^T"^  u  ■1''"°''  °^  '^'  ^°"  °f  »helf,  or  ledg^, 
that  had  been  built  out  from  the  wall  to  support  it;  and 
at  he  same  time,  he  could  see  now,  one  or  more  of  the 
wall  fastenings  at  the  top  had  given  away.  It  was  very 
heavy  and  unmanageable,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  It  far  enough  back  into  position  to  make  it  tem- 
porarily secure. 

He  turned  then  to  face  Mother  Blondin.  She  seemed 
oblivious  unconscious  of  her  escape,  though  he.  face  in 
the  moonlight  held  a  ghastly  colour.  She  was  staring  at 
him  with  eyes  that  burned  feverishly  in  their  deep 
sockets.  She  was  not  crying  now,  but  there  were  still 
tears,  undried,  that  clung  to  her  withered  cheeks.  One 
ftony  hand  reached  out  and  clutched  at  the  back  of  a 
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pew,  for  she  was  swaying  on  her  feet;  but  the  other  was 
clenched  and  knotted — and  suddenly  she  raised  it  and 
shook  it  in  his  face. 

"Yes,  it  is  II  I — Mother  Blondinl"  she  choked. 
"Mother  Blondin — the  old  hag— the  excommunUe! 
You  saw  me  come  in — eh?  And  you  have  come  to  put 
mp  out — to  put  old  Mother  Blondin,  the  excommuniee, 
out — eh?  I  have  no  right  here — here — eh?  Well, 
who  said  I  had  any  right  1  Put  me  ou*— put  me  out- 
put me "    The  clenched  hand  opened,  clawed  queer- 

ly  at  her  face,  as  though  to  clear  away  something  that 
had  gathered  before  her  eyes  and  would  not  let  her  see 
— and  she  reeled  heavily  backward. 

Raymond's  arm  went  around  her  shoulders. 
"You  are  ill,  Madame  Blondin— ill  and  weak,"  he 
said  soothingly.  "See"— he  half  lifted,  half  supported 
her  into  the  pew — "sit  down  here  for  a  moment  and 
rest.  I  am  afraid  I  frightened  you.  I  am  very  sorry. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  left  you  by 
yourself;  but  I  heard  you  sobbing  out  here,  and  I 
thought  that  I  might  perhaps  help  you— a.-^i  so  I  came 

and  so — you  are  better  now,  are  you  not? — and  so, 

you  see,  it  was  not  to  drive  you  out  of  the  church." 
She  looked  at  him  in  a  sort  of  angry  unbelief. 
"Ah!"  she  exclaimed  fiercely.     "Why  do  you  tell 
me  that,  eh?    Why  do  you  tell  me  that?    I  have  no 
right  here— and  you  are  a  priest.    That  is  your  busi- 
ness— to  drive  me  out." 

"No,"  said  Raymond  gravely;  "it  is  not  my  busmess. 
And  I  think  you  would  go  very  far,  Madame  Blondin, 
before  you  would  find  a  priest  who  would  drive  you 
from  his  church  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have 
found  you  here  to-night." 

"Well  then,  I  will  go  myself  I"  she  said  defiantly— 
and  made  as  though  to  rise. 
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.     "No,  not  yet"— Raymond  pressed  her  quietly  bact 

"tE  tr'-  ^^7  ""''  «'^'-  "  little  wlr^Why 
this  morning,  you  know,  you  were  seriously  ill  in  bed 
Surely  you  were  not  alone  in  the  house  to-night"  that 

'  Madame  Bouchard  came  to  spend  the  night,  but  I 
biusTueir'  '"•  "'  '  ''"'  '"  ''°"'^'"  ^"^^  '-""P"  d 

"You  should  not  have  done  that,  Madame  Blondin  " 
Raymond  remonstrated  kindly.  "But  even  then  vnu 
are  very  weak,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  manag;/?o 

nes?tL^t"hV£e':ltr  ''''  ^"^''°™  '"'^°'"-^'- 

"I  walked !"  she  said  si  .rtly. 

Her  hands  were  twisting  together  in  her  lap.    There 
was  dust  covering  her  skirt  thickly. 

"And  fell,"  he  said. 

She  did  not  answer. 

''Will  you  tell  me  why  you  came?"  he  asked. 

h,J'T\'     ^^-^  "  f°°l"-h"  lips  were  working,  her 
hands  kept  twisting  over  each  other  in  her  lap 

1  beard  you  praying,"  said  Raymond  gently.  "'What 
brought  you  here  to-night,  Madame  Blondin?" 
bhe  shook  her  head  now,  and  turned  her  face  away 

thin    drT°"  ^^  V^'li'"  *^^  'P"'''  ^"y  l^^i---  and  the 
thin    droopmg  shoulders,   and  the  unkempt,   shabby 

dothmg     It  seemed  to  enfold  her  in  an  infinite  sym^ 

pathy  all  ,ts  own.    And  suddenly  Raymond  found  that 

h.    eyes  were  wet.     It  did  not  seem  so  startling  and 

mcongruous  a  thing  that  she  should  be  here  at  mid- 

night  in  the  church_at  the  Altar  of  God.    And  y«- 

demJnH  J^      '^  '^'  '°'"'.-    ^°'"«*'i"g  within  hin>self 
demanded  in  a  strange  wistfulness  the  answer  to  that 
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ouesiion,  as  though  in  the  answer  she  would  answer  for 
them  both,  for  the  two  who  had  no  right  here  in  this 
sacred  place  unless— unless,  if  there  were  a  God,  that 
God  in  His  own  way  had  meant  to— direct  their  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace. 

"Madame  Blondin"— his  voice  was  very  low, 
trembling  with  earnestneiis— "Madame  Blondin,  do  you 

believe  in  God?"  , 

Her  hands  stopped  their  nervous  movements,  and 
clasped  hard  one  upon  the  other.  „     a    j 

"No  r  she  cried  out  sharply.  "No— I-—  And 
then  he:  voice  faltered,  and  she  burst  suddenly  into 
tears.    "I— I  don't  know." 

His  arm  was  still  about  her  shoulders,  and  now  his 
hand  tightened  a  little  upon  her  She  was  crying  softly^ 
He  was  silent  now— staring  before  him  at  that  tiny 
flane  burning  in  the  moon  rays  on  the  altar.  Well, 
suppose  she  did!  Suppose  even  Mother  Blondin  be- 
lieved, though  she  would  fight  on  until  she  was  beaten 
to  her  knees  before  she  would  unconditionally  admit  it, 
did  that  mean  anything  to  him?  Mother  Blondin  had 
not  stood  before  that  altar  there  with  a  crucifix  upon 

^"shrwI'sTpe^g  again— brushing  the  tears  away 
with  the  back  of  her  hand.  "Th^fwas 

"Once  I  did— once  I  believed,"  she  said.  Jhat  was 
when  I  was  a  girl,  and— and  for  a  little  while  after- 
ward.  I  used  to  come  to  the  church  then,  and  I  used  to 
believe.  And  then  after  Pierre  died  I  married  Blon- 
din, and  after  that  very  soon  I  came  no  more  It  is 
forty  years-forty  years-it  was  the  old  church  then. 
Th7ban  came  before  this  one  was  built-I  was  never  in 
here  before— it  is  only  the  old  cross  there,  the  cross  that 
was  on  the  old  church,  that  I  know.    Forty  years  is  » 
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long  .:me-.a  long  time— I  am  s.,enty.two  now— sev- 
enty-two. 

She  was  crying  again  softly. 
^_  "Yes,"  said  Raymond,  and  his  own  voice  choked, 
and  to-night — nfter  forty  years?" 

"I  wanted  to  come"— she  seemed  almost  to  be  whis- 
permg  to  herself-"!  wanted  to  come.  Blondin  said 
there  was  no  God,  but  I  remembered  that  when  I  was  a 
girl— forty  years  ago— there  was  a  God  here  I— I 
wanted  to  come  and  see— and— and  I— I  don't  know— 

maybe  if  God  is  still  here  He  did  not  understand.  Pierre 
always  said  there  was  a  God,  and  he  used  to  come  heie 
with  me  to  mass;  but  BK.ndin  said  the  priests  were  all 
lars,  and  I  began  to  drink  with  Blondin,  and  he  said 
they  vere  all  hars  when  he  died,  and  no  one  except  the 
ones  that  came  to  buy  the  whiskey-blanc  would  have 
^"^i  r"f  A?  ^°  ''"''  "'•  and— and  I  believed  him." 
Pierre"?"        ''*'^"  ^^'™°"'*  "^'"^  *°^''y-    "Who  was 
"Pierre?"    She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him 
—and  somehow,  perhaps  it  was  the  tint  of  the  moon 
rays,  somehow  the  old,  hard  face  was  transfigured,  and 
seemed  to  glow  with  untold  sweetness,  and  a  smile  of 
tenderness  mingled  with  the  tears.     "Pierre?    Ah   he 
was  a  good  boy,  Pierre.  Yes,  I  have  been  happy !  Who 
shall  say  I  have  not  been  happy?    There  were  three 

yearsofit— three  years  of  it— and  then  Pierre  died  I 
was  eighteen,  eighteen  on  the  day  that  Pierre  and  I 
were  married.  And  it  was  a  great  day  in  the  village 
all  the  village  was  en  fete.  You  would  not  believe  that  I 
But  It  IS  true.  It  IS  a  long  time  between  eighteen  and 
seventy-two,  and  I  was  not  like  I  am  now,  and  Pierre 
was  loved  by  every  one.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  eh  ?  And 
there  are  not  many  now  who  rqnember.    But  there  is 
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old  Grandmother  Frenier.    She  will  tell  you  that  I  am 

telling  you  the  truth  about  Pierre  Letellier." 

•'Le*ellierl"—A  came  in  a  low,  involuntary  cry  from 
Raymond.  Letellier!  Where  had  he  heard  that  name 
before?  What  strange  stirring  of  the  memory  was  this 
that  the  name  had  brought '    Letellier  I    Was  it— could 

it  be ?  , . 

"What  is  it,  monsieur?" — she  had  caught  at  his 
sleeve.  "Ah,  you  had  perhaps  heard  that  the  Letelliers 
all  moved  away  from  here— and  you  did  not  know  that 
I  was  once  a  Letellier  ?  They  sold  everything  and  went 
away  because  of  me  a  few  years  after  I  married  Blon- 

"Yes,"  said  Raymond  mechanically.  "But  tell  me 
more  about  yourself  and  Pierre— and— and  those 
happy  years.    You  had  children— a— a  son,  perhaps  t 

"Yes— yes,  monsieur !"  There  was  a  glad  eagerness, 
in  her  voice— and  then  a  broken  sob— and  the  old  eyes 
brimmed  anew  'vith  tears.  "There  was  litth  Jean.  He 
was  bom  just  a  few  months  after  his  father  died.  He 
—he  was  iuct  like  Pierre.  He  was  four  years  old  when 
I  married'  Blondin,  and— and  when  he  was  ten  he  ran 

away."  ,  , 

The  altar  light,  that  tiny  light  there  seemed  curi- 
ously transparent.  He  could  see  through  It,  not  to  the 
body  of  the  altar  behind  it,  but  through  it  to  a  vast 
distance  that  did  not  measure  miles,  and  he  could  see 
the  interior  of  a  shack  whose  window  pane  was  thickly 
frosted  and  in  whose  doorway  stood  a  man,  and  the 
man  was  Murdock  Shaw  who  had  come  to  bring  Canucj: 
John's  dying  message— and  he  could  hear  Murdock 
Shaw's  words:  "  'TeU  Three-A:e  Artie— give  good-bye 

message— my  mother  and '    And  then  he  died. 

"I  do  not  know  where  he  went" — old  Mother  Blon- 
din's  faltering  voice,  too,  seemed  a  vast  distance  away 
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—•"i—l  have  never  heard  of  him  since  then.  He  is 
dead,  perhaps;  but,  if  he  is  alive,  I  hope— I  hope  that 
he  will  never  know.  Yes— there  were  tliree  years  of 
happiness,  monsieur— and  then  it  was  finished.  Mon- 
sieur, I — I  will  go  now." 

Raymond's  heid  on  his  crossed  arms  was  bowed  on 
the  back  of  the  pew  before  him.  Letellier !  It  was  the 
forgotten  name  come  back  to  him.  This  was  Canuck 
John's  moth,— and  this  was  Theophile  Blondin's 
mother— ana  he  had  come  to  St.  Marleau  to  deliver  to 
.ler  a  message  of  death — and  he  had  delivered  it  in  the 
killing  of  her  other  son  I  Was  this  the  peace  that  he 
had  come  here  to  seek  to-night?  Wis  this  the  hand  of 
God  that  had  led  him  here?  What  did  it  mean?  Was 
It  God  who  had  brought  Mother  Blondin  here  to-night? 
Would  it  bring  her  comfort— to  believe  in  God  again  ? 
Was  he  here  for  ihatf  Here,  that  a  word  from  him, 
whom  she  thought  a  priest,  might  turn  the  scales  and 
bring  her  to  her  God  of  the  many  years  ago  ?  Was  this 
God's  way — to  use  him,  who  masqueraded  as  God's 
priest,  and  through  who.n  this  woman's  son  had  been 
killed— was  this  God's  way  to  save  old  Mother  Blon- 
din? 

She  touched  his  arm  timidly. 

"Are. you  praying  for  me,  monsieur?"  she  whispered 
tremulously.  "It— it  is  too  late  for  that— that  was 
forty  years  ago.    And— and  I  will  go  now." 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  the  old,  withered, 
tear-stained  face.  The  question  of  his  own  belief  did 
not  enter  here.  If  she  went  now  without  a  word  from 
him,  without  a  priestly  word,  she  went  forever.  They 
were  beautiful  words— and,  if  one  believed,  they 
brought  comfort.  And  she  was  near,  very  near  to  that 
old  belief  again.  And  they  were  near,  very  n<-?r  to  his 
own  lips  too,  those  words. 
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"It  i»  not  too  late,"  he  said  brokenly.  "Listen  I  Do 
you  remember  the  Benediciusf  Give  me  your  hand, 
and  we  will  kneel,  and  say  it  together." 

She  drew  back,  and  shook  her  head,  and  tried  to 
speak — but  no  words  came,  only  her  lips  quivered. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her— held  it  silently  there 
for  '  long  time — and  then,  hesita-.tly,  she  laid  her  hand 

And  kneeling  there  in  the  pew,  old  Mother  Blondin 
and  Ray.nond  Chapelle,  Raymond  began  the  soicmn 
words  of  the  Benediclus.  Low  his  voice  was,  and  the 
tears  crept  to  his  eyes  ^s  the  thin  hand  clutched  and 
clasped  spasmodically  at  his  own.  And  as  he  came  to 
the  end,  the  tears  held  back  no  longer  and  rolled  hot 
upon  his  cheeks. 

".  .  .  Through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God  .  .  . 
to  enlighten  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shade 
of  death :  to  direct  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace" — 
his  voice  died  away. 

She  was  sobbing  bitterly.  He  helped  her  to  her  feet 
as  she  sought  to  rise,  anc!,  holding  tightly  to  her  arm  for 
she  swayed  unsteadily,  he  led  her  down  the  aisle.  And 
they  came  to  the  church  door,  and  out  upon  the  green. 
And  here  she  paused,  as  though  she  expected  him  to 
leave  her.  „ 

"I  will  walk  up  the  hill  with  you.  Mother  Blondm, 
he  said.    "I  do  not  think  you  are  strong  enough  to  go 
alone." 

She  did  not  answer. 

They  started  on  along  the  road.  She  walked  very 
slo  y\j,  very  feebly,  and  leaned  heavily  upon  him.  And 
neither  spoke.  And  they  turned  up  the  hill.  And  half- 
way up  the  hill  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her,  for  her  strength  was  gone.  And  somehow  h*; 
knew  that  when  she  had  left  her  bed  that  night  to 
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stumble  down  this  hill  to  the  moonlit  church  she  had 
left  It  for  the  last  time — save  one. 

She  was  speaking  again— almost  inaudibly.  He  bent 
nis  head  to  catch  the  words. 

"It  is  forty  years,"  said  old  Mother  Blondin.  "Forty 
years — it  ts  a  long  time — forty  years." 
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CHAPTER  XX 

AN  UNCOVERED  SOUL 

IT  hung  there  precariously.  All  through  the  mass 
thr>t  morning  Raymond's  eyes  had  kept  straying 
the  great  cioss  on  the  wall  that  old  Mother 
Bloadin  had  disturbed  the  night  before.  No  one 
else,  it  was  true,  had  appeared  to  notice  it;  b"*-  l'a\'"g 
no  reason  to  do  so,  no  one  else,  very  probably,  had 
given  it  any  particular  attention— nevertheless,  a  single 
strand  of  cord  on  one  end  of  the  horizontal  beam  was 
all  that  now  prevented  the  cross  from  pitching  out- 
ward from  the  wall  and  crashing  down  into  the  body  of 

the  church.  ....         .11 

The  door  of  the  sacristy  leading  into  the  chancel 
was  open,  and,  in  the  sacristy  now,  Raymond's  eyes  fixed 
uneasily  again  on  the  huge,  squared  timbers  of  the  cross. 
The  support  at  the  base  held  the  weight  of  course,  but 
the  balance  and  adjustment  was  gone,  and  the  slightest 
jar  would  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  snap  that  remain- 
ing cord  above.    Massive  and  unwieldy,  the  cross  itself 
must  be  at  least  seven  feet  in  height;  and,  though  this 
was  of  course  imagination,  it  seemed  to  waver  there 
now  ominously,  as  if  to  impress  upon  hira  the  fact  that 
in  the  cause  of  its  insecurity  he  was  not  without  a  per- 
sonal responsibility.  t      n    ^u-  . 
He  had  removed  his  surplice  and  stole;  Oauthier 
Bcaulieu,  the  altar  boy,  had  gone;  and  there  was  only 
old  Narcisse  Pelude,  the  aged  sacristan,  who  was  still 
puttering  about  the  room.    And  the  church  was  empty 
398 
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nov^,  save  that  he  could  still  hear  Valerie  moving 
around  up  there  in  the  little  organ  loft. 

Raymond  passed  his  hand  wearily  across  his  eyes 
He  was  v  y  tired.  Valerie  was  lingering  intentionally 
—and  he  knew  why.  He  had  not  returned  to  the  pres- 
bytere,  his  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  Valerie  and  her 
mother  could  not  have  helped  but  discover  that,  and 
they  would  be  anxious,  and  worried,  and  perhaps  a 
little  frightened— and  that  was  why  Valerie  was  linger- 

"!!  Ar'u'^^n,"^  ^°'"  ''''"■  ^^  ''^'^  n°t  dared  to  leave 
old  Mother  Blondin  alone  through  the  night.  She  had 
been  very  ill  And  he  had  not  gone  to  any  one  near  at 
hand,  to  Madame  Bouchard,  for  instance,  to  get  her  to 
take  his  place,  for  that  would  have  entailed  explana- 
tions which,  not  on  his  own  account,  but  for  old  Mother 
Blondin  s  sake,  he  had  not  cared  to  make ;  and  so,  when 
the  bell  [or  mass  had  rung  that  morning,  he  had  still 
been  at  the  bedside  of  the  old  woman  on  the  hill.  And 
he  had  left  her  only  then  because  she  was  sleeping 
quietly,  and  the  immediate  crisis  seemed  safely  past 

Raymond's  eyes,  from  the  cross,  rested  speculatively 
for  a  moment  on  the  bent  figure  of  the  aged  sacristan. 
He  could  make  those  explanations  to  Valerie,  he  could 
go  out  there  now  and  in  a  sort  of  timely  corroboration 
ct  the  story  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  cross,  and 
she  would  understand;  but  he  could  not  publicly  make 
those  explanations.  If  it  was  to  be  known  in  the  village 
that  old  Mother  Blondin  had  come  here  to  the  church 
It  was  for  old  Mother  Blondin  herself,  and  for  no  one 
else,  to  tell  it.  It  was  the  same  attitude  he  had  adopted 
toward  her  once  before.  True,  Mother  Blondin  had 
changed  very  greatly  since  then;  but  a  tactless  word 
trom  any  one,  a  sneer,  the  suggestion  of  triumph  over 
her,  and  the  old  sullen  defiance  might  well  rise  supreme 
•gain— and  old  Mother  Blondin,  he  knew  now,  had 
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not  Tcry  long  to  live.  Valerie  and  her  mother  would 
very  readily,  and  very  sympathetically  understand.  He 
could  tell  Valerie,  indeed  he  was  forced  to  do  so  m 
order  to  explain  his  own  absence  from  the  presbytere; 
but  to  others,  to  the  village,  to  old  Narcisse  Pelude 
here,  since  the  broken  fastenings  of  the  cross  must  be 
replaced,  old  Mother  Blondin's  name  need  not  be  men- 
tioned. ,  . 

"Narcisse,  how  long  has  that  great  cross  hung  there 
on  the  wall?"  he  inquired  abruptly.  ,    ^     .,.- 

"Ah— the  great  cross!  Yes— Monsieur  le  Cure! 
The  old  man  laid  down  a  vestment  that  he  had  been 
carefully  folding,  and  wagged  his  head.  "It  is  very 
old— very  old,  that  cross.  You  will  see  how  old  it  is 
when  I  tell  you  it  was  made  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Bouchard,  whose  pew  is  right  underneath  it. 
Grandfather  Bouchard  was  one  of  the  first  in  St.  Mar- 
leau,  and  you  must  linow,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  that  St. 
Marleau  was  then  a  very  small  place.  It  was  the  Grand- 
father Bouchard  who  built  most  of  the  old  wooden 
church,  and  there  was  a  little  cupola  for  the  bell,  and 
above  the  cupola  was  that  cross.  Yes,  Monsieur  le 
Cure,    there    have    been    changes    in    St.    Marleau, 

"But  how  long  has  it  hung  there  on  the  wall,  Nar- 
cisse?" Raymond  interrupted  with  a  tolerant  smile— 
Narcisse  had  been  known  at  times  to  verge  on  gar- 

"But  I  am  telling  you,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  the 
old  sacristan  earnestly.  "We  began  to  build  this  fine 
stone  church,  and  when  it  was  finished  the  little  old 
wooden  church  was  torn  down,  and  we  brought  the 
cross  here,  and  it  has  been  here  ever  since,  and  that  is 
thirty-two — no,   thirty-three  years  ago,   Monsieur  le 
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-it  will  be  thirty-three  years  this  coming  Norem- 


"And^  in  those  thirty-three  years,"  observed  Ray- 
mond, "I  imagine  that  the  cross  has  remained  un- 
touched?" 

"But,  yes,  Monsieur  le  Cure!  Untouched — yes,  of 
course  I  It  was  consecrated  by  Monsignor  the  Bishop 
himself— not  the  present  bishop,  Monsieur  le  Cure  will 
understand,  but  the  ,v'  bishop  who  is  since  dead, 
and " 

"Quite  .),"  said  Raymond.  "Well,  come  here, 
nearer  to  the  door,  Narcisse.  Now,  look  at  the  cross 
very  carefully,  and  see  if  you  can  discover  why  I  asked 
you  if  it  had  remained  untouched  all  those  years?" 

The  old  man  strained  his  eyes  across  the  chancel  to 
the  opposite  wall — and  shook  his  head. 

"No,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  see  nothing— only  the 
cross  there  as  usual." 

"Look  higher  up,"  prompted  Raymond.  "Do  you 
not  see  that  all  but  one  of  the  fastenings  are  broken, 
and  that  it  is  about  to  fall?" 

"Fall?    About  to  fall?"    The  old  man  rubbed  his 

eyes,  and  stared,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  again.    "Yes 

yes~it  is  true  I  I  see  now  I  '  e  cords  have  rotted 
away.  It  is  no  wonder— in  all  tuat  time.  I— I  should 
have  thought  of  that  long,  long  ago."  He  turned  a 
white  face  to  Raymond.  "It— it  is  the  mercy  of  God 
t^at  It  did  not  happen.  Monsieur  le  Cure,with  anybody 
there  I  It  would  have  killed  Bouchard,  and  madame, 
and  the  children !  It  would  have  crushed  them  to  death  I 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  am  a  miserable/  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  I  forget,  but  that  is  not  an  excuse.  Yes,  Monsieur 
le  Cure,  I  am  a  miserable/" 

Raymond  laid  his  hand  on  the  old  »acristan's  shoul- 
der. 
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"We  will  see  that  it  does  not  fall  on  the  excellent 
Bouchard,  or  on  madame,  or  on  the  children,"  he 
smiled.  "Therefore,  bring  a  ladder  and  some  stout 
cord,  Narcisse,  and  we  will  fix  it  at  once." 

The  old  man  stared  again  at  the  cross  for  a  moment, 
then  started  hurriedly  toward  the  sacristy  door  thar 
gave  on  the  side  of  the  church. 

"Yes,  Monsieur  le  Cure— yes~at  once,"  he  agreed 
anxiously.  "There  is  a  ladder  beside  the  shed  that  is 
long  enough.  I  will  get  it  immediately.  1  am  an  old 
man,  and  I  forget,  but  I  am  none  the  less  a  miserable. 
If  Monsieur  le  Cure  had  not  happened  to  notice  it,  and 
it  had  fallen  on  Bouchard!    Monsieur  le  Cure  is  very 

good  not  to  blame  me,  but  I  am  none  the  less " 

The  old  man,  shaking  his  head,  and  still  talking,  had 
disappeared  through  the  doorway. 

Old  Narcisse  Pelude — the  self-styled  miserable f  The 
old  man  had  taken  it  quite  to  heart  1  Raymond  shrugged 
his  shoulders  whimsically.  Well,  so  much  the  better ! 
It  was  for  old  Mother  Blondin  to  tell  her  own  story — 
if  she  chose  I  He  wondered,  with  a  curious  and  seem- 
ingly unaccountable  wistfulness,  if  she  ever  would !  It 
had  bern  a  night  that  had  left  him  strangely  moved, 
strangely  bewildered,  unable  even  yet  to  focus  his  mind 
clearly  and  logically  upon  it.  He  could  tell  Valerie  of 
old  Mother  Blondin,  of  how  the  old  woman  on  the  hill 
had  come  here  seeking  peace;  he  coulu  not  tell  her  that 
he,  too,  had  come  in  the  hope  that  he  might  find  what 
old  Mother  Blondin  had  sought— at  the  Altar  of  God! 

Valerie  I  Yes,  he  was  strangely  moved  this  morn- 
ing. And  now  a  yearning  and  an  agony  surged  upon 
him.  Valerie !  Between  Valerie's  coming  to  him  that 
night  in  the  stillness  of  the  hours  )  :st  before  the  dawn, 
and  his  coming  here  to  the  church  las-  night,  there  lay 
an  analogy  of  souls  near-spent,  clutching  at  what  they 
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!!!!?  WT'  *''"'"/^1^"-    P"^e,  and  the  seekinR  of  a 
1^'    u  ''^'^/"'"^  ^J-^  ='"'^  P"ce,  and  the  seeking  of  a 

r  M  .."^  """'  ^°'.  '^'"-  ^'  '"'^^'i  ^^  though  he 
could  sec  that  scene  again-that  room  in  the  pn-sbyten- 
and  the  lamp  upon  the  desk,  and  that  slim,  g  rlish  form' 
upon  her  knees  before  him;  and  it  seemed  as  though  he 
could  feel  the  touch  again  of  that  soft,  dark,  silken 
ha,r,  as  she  laid  his  hands  upon  her  bowed  he^d  and 
■t  seemed  as  though  he  could  hear  her  voice  again,  as 
It  faltered  through  the  Pa,er  Noster:  "Halloled  be 
Ihy  name  .and  lead  us  not  into  temptation  .  . 
but  deliver  us  from  evil."  Had  he,  in  any  measure, 
found  what  he  had  sought  last  night?     He  did  not 

W^A-       -rti  """t  ""'^  P"y^'^  ^'fh  old  Mother 
Blondm.    Tht  Benedictus,  as  he  had  repeated  it,  had 
seemed  real.     He  had  known  a  profound  solemnity, 
and  the  sense  of  that  solemnity  had  remained  with  him 
was  wth  him  now-and  yet  he  blasphemed  that  solem' 

inlV        ^w'"  °^  ^°'''  ""'^  '^''  ''"'y  P'^<^e  in  sand- 
ing here  at  this  very  moment  decked  out  in  his  stolen 

^!r?    w.?^^'  u'"'i''^  *''"'  ''""8  ^^""^  his  neck!  lUogi- 

flnJr  ^.V  ■"^,^'  ^  "  ''^•^"-  "'^  'y«  ^"^  °n  the 
Hoor.  Illogical?  It  was  to  save  his  life— it  was  be- 
cause he  was  fighting  to  save  his  life.  It  was  not  to  re- 
pudiate  the  sincerity  with  which  he  had  repeated  the 
words  of  the  Benedictus  to  old  Mother  Blondin— it 
was  to  save  his  life.  Whatever  he  had  found  here, 
whether  a  deeper  meaning  in  these  holy  symbolisms,  he 
had  not  found  the  way— no  other  way  but  to  blaspheme 
on  with  his jo«/ans  cloaked  around  him.  And  she— 
■u?^\j,^,  ''"'  ^"""'^  ^hat  she  had  so-ight  that 
night?  He  did  not  know.  Refuse  to  acknowledge  it 
attempt  to  argue  hims-''  into  disbelief,  if  he  would,  he 
knew  that  when  she  ::nelt    here  that  night  in  the 

front  room  of  the  p, .     ^tere  she  cared.     And  since 
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then?  Had  she,  in  any  measure,  found  what  3h«  had 
sought?  Had  she  crushed  back  the  love,  triunr.phfd 
over  it  until  it  remained  only  a  memory  in  her  life  ?  He 
did  not  know.  She  had  given  no  sign.  They  had  never 
spoken  of  that  night  again.  Only — only  it  seemed  as 
though  of  late  there  had  come  a  shadow  into  the  fresh, 
young  face,  and  a  shadow  into  the  dark,  steadfast  eyes, 
a  shadow  that  had  not  been  there  on  the  night  when  he 
had  first  come  to  St.  Marleau,  and  she  and  he  had 
bent  together  over  the  wounded  man  upon  the  bed. 

Subconsciously  he  had  been  listening  for  her  step; 
and  now,  as  he  heard  her  descending  the  stairs  from  the 
organ  loft,  he  stepped  out  from  the  sacristy  into  the 
chancel,  and  down  into  the  nave  of  the  church.  He 
could  see  her  now,  and  she  had  seen  him.  She  had 
halted  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  under  the  gallery  at  the 
back  of  the  -hurch.  Valerie !  How  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful she  looked  this  morning  I  There  was  just  a  tinge  of 
rising  colour  in  her  cheeks,  a  little  smile,  half  tremulous, 
half  gay  on  the  parted  lips,  a  dainty  gesture  of  severity 
and  playfulness  in  the  shake  of  her  head,  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

"Oh,  Father  Aubert,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  do  not 
know  how  relieved  we  were,  mother  and  I,  when  we 
saw  you  enter  the  church  this  morning  for  mass  1  We 
— we  were  really  very  anxious  about  you ;  and  we  did 
not  know  what  to  think  when  mother  called  you  as 
usual  half  an  hour  before  the  mass,  and  found  that  you 
were  not  there,  and  that  you  had  not  slept  in  your  bed." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Raymond  gravely;  "and  that  is 
what  1  have  come  tq  speak  to  you  about  now.  I  was 
afraid  you  would  be  anxious,  but  I  knew  you  would  un- 
derstand— though  you  would  perhaps  wonder  a  little 
— when  I  told  you  what  kept  me  away  last  night.    Let 
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us  walk  down  the  side  aisle  there  to  the  chancel,  Made- 
moiselle Valerie,  and  I  will  explain." 

heid  '"''^'''^"*'^  '■"''  P"*^"*"  gathered  on  her  forc- 

"The  side  aisle.  Father  Aubert?"  she  repeated  in  a 
puzzled  way. 

"Yes ;  come,"  he  said.    "You  will  see." 
He  led  her  down  the  aisle,  and,  halting  before  the 
cross,  pointed  upward. 

"Why,  the  fastenings,  all  but  one,  are  broken  1"  she 

r',?     .°"W.r'"/'^-     "^'  ''  ""  '"'"'^'^  »•'«  it  has  not 
fallen  1    What  does  it  mean?" 

"It  is  the  story  of  last  night.  Mademoiselle  Valerie  " 
he  answered  with  a  sober  smile.  "Sit  down  in  the  pew 
there,  and  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  sent  Narcisse  for  a 
adder,  and  we  will  repair  the  damage  presently,  but 
there  will  be  time  before  he  gets  back.  He  believes 
that  the  fastenings  have  grown  old  and  rotten,  which  is 
true ;  and  that  they  parted  simply  from  age,  which  is  not 
quite  so  much  the  fact.  I  have  allowed  him  to  form  his 
own  conclusions;  I  have  even  encouraged  him  to  be- 
lieve in  them." 

She  was  sitting  in  the  pew  now.  The  bewildered 
little  pucker  had  grown  deeper.  She  kept  glancing  back 
and  forth  from  Raymond,  standing  before  her  in  the 
aisle,  to  the  broken  fastenings  of  the  cross  high  up  on 
the  wall.  '^ 

"But  that  is  what  any  one  would  naturally  think  " 
she  said  slowly.  "1  thought  so  myself.  I— I  do  not 
quite  understand.  Father  Aubert." 

"I  think  you  know,"  said  Raymond  quietly,  "that 
some  nights  I  do  not  sleep  very  well.  Mademoiselle 
V  alerie.  Last  night  was  one  of  those.  When  mid- 
night came  I  was  still  wakeful,  and  I  had  not  gone  to 
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bed.  I  was  very  restless;  I  knew  I  could  not  sleep,  and 
so  I  decided  to  go  out  for  a  little  while." 

"Yes,"  she  said  impulsively ;  "I  know.    I  heard  you." 

"You  heard  me?"  He  looked  at  her  in  quick  sur- 
prise. "But  I  thought  I  had  been  very  careful  indeed 
to  make  no  noise.  I — I  did  not  think  that  I  had 
wakened " 

A  flush  came  suc'denly  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  turned 
her  head  aside. 

"1_-I  was  not  asleep,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "Go  on. 
Father  Aubcrt,  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you." 

Raymond  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  He  was  not 
looking  at  her  now — he  dared  not  trust  his  eyes  to  drink 
deeper  of  that  flush  that  }  d  come  with  the  simple 
statement  that  she  too  had  been  awake.  Valerie! 
Valerie !  It  was  the  silent  voice  of  his  soul  calling  her. 
And  suddenly  he  seemed  to  be  looking  out  from  his 
prison  land  upon  the  present  scene — upon  Valerie  and 
the  good,  young  Father  Aubert  together,  looking  upon 
them  both,  as  he  had  looked  upon  them  together  many 
times.  And  suddenly  he  hated  that  figure  in  priestly 
dress  with  a  deadly  hate — because  Valerie  had  tossed 
upon  her  bed  awake,  and  had  not  slept;  and  because, 
as  though  gifted  with  prophetic  vision,  he  could  see  the 
shadow  in  Valerie's  fresh,  pure  face  change  and  deepen 
into  misery  immeasurable,  and  the  young  life,  barely  on 
its  threshold,  be  robbed  of  youth  with  its  joy  and  glad- 
ness, and  with  sorrow  grow  prematurely  old. 

"You  went  out,  Father  Aubert,"  she  prompted.  "And 
then?" 

The  old  sacristan  would  be  back  with  the  ladder  very 
shortly,  at  almost  any  minute  now — and  he  had  to  tell 
Valerie  about  old  Mother  Blondin  and  the  cross  before 
Narcisse  returned.  He  looked  up.  He  found  himself 
speaking  at  first  mechanically;  and  then  low  and  earncst- 
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ly,  swayed  strangely  by  his  own  words.  And  so,  stand- 
ing there  m  the  aisle  of  the  church,  he  told  Valerie  the 
story  of  the  night,  of  the  broken  cross,  of  the  broken 
life  so  near  its  end.  And  there  was  amaze, lent,  and 
wonder,  and  surprise  in  Valerie's  face  as  she  listened, 
and  then  a  tender  sympathy— and  at  the  end,  the  dark 
eyes,  as  they  lifted  to  his,  were  filled  with  tears 
'^r^^J  '^/V  *°P<^"^"1."  she  said  almost  to  herself. 
Old  Mother  Blondin— it  could  be  only  God  who 
brought  her  here." 

Raymond  did  not  answer.     The  old  sacristan  had 

entered  the  church,  and  was  bringing  the  ladder  down 

•  u"  /\.  ,.  .'^^  '''^  sacristan  who  spoke,  catching 

sight  of  Valerie,  as  Raymond,  taking  one  end  of  the 

ladder,  raised  it  against  the  wall  beside  the  cross. 

u-{'l"^r.  J''^  °''*  ™^"  ''*'*«'l  ^^^  c°'l  of  thin  rope 
which  he  held,  and  with  the  back  of  his  hand  mopped 
away  a  bead  of  perspiration  from  his  forehead.  "You 
have  seen  then  what  has  happened,  mademoiselle! 
l;ather  Aubert  has  made  light  of  it;  but  what  will  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure,  your  uncle,  say  when  he  hears  of  it !  Yes, 
It  is  true— I  am  a  miserable~l  do  not  deserve  to  be 
sacristan  any  longer  I  It  was  consecrated  by  Monsignor 
the  Bishop,  that  cross,  when  the  church  was  consecrated, 
and "  ' 

Raymond  took  the  cord  quietly  from  the  old  man's 
hand,  and  began  to  mount  the  ladder.  He  went  up 
slowly— not  that  the  ladder  was  insecure,  but  that  his 
mind  and  thoughts  were  far  removed  from  the  mere 
mechanical  task  which  he  had  set  himself  to  perform 
\  alerie  s  words  had  set  that  turmoil  at  work  in  his  soul 
again.  She  had  not  hesitated  to  say  that  it  was  God 
who  had  brought  old  Mother  Blondin  here.  And  he 
too  believed  that  now.  Peace  he  had  not  found,  nor 
the  way,  but  he  believed  that  now.    Therefore  he  must 
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believe  now  that  there  was  a  God — yes,  the  night  had 
brought  him  that.  And  if  there  was  a  God,  was  it  God 
who  had  led  him,  as  old  Mother  Blondin  had  been  led, 
to  fall  upon  his  knees  in  that  pew  below  there  where 
Valerie  now  sat,  and  prayf  Had  he  prayed  for  old 
Mother  Blondin's  sake  alone f  Was  God  partial  then? 
Old  Mother  Blondin,  he  knew,  even  if  her  surrender 
were  not  yet  complete,  had  found  the  way.  He  had  not. 
He  had  found  no  way — to  save  that  man  who  was  to 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead — to  save 
Valerie  from  shame  and  misery  if  she  cared,  if  she  still 
cared — to  save  himself!  Old  Mother  Blondin  alone 
had  found  the  way.  Was  it  because  she  was  the  lesser 
sinner  of  the  two — because  he  had  blasphemed  God  be- 
yond all  recall — because  he  still  dared  to  blaspheme 
God — because  he  had  stood  again  that  morning  at  the 
altar  ai.d  had  officiated  as  God's  holy  priest — because 
he  stood  here  now  in  God's  house,  an  impostor,  an  in- 
truder and  a  defiler !  No  way  I  And  yet  through  him 
old  Mother  Blondin  had  found  her  God  again !  Was 
it  irony — God's  irony — God's  answer,  irrefutable,  to 
his  former  denial  of  God's  existence  I 

No  way  I  Ten  feet  below  him  Valerie  and  the  old 
sarristan  talked  and  watched;  the  weather-beaten  tim- 
bers of  the  great  cross  were  within  reach  of  his  hands ; 
there,  inside  the  chancel  rail,  was  the  altar — all  these 
things  were  real,  were  physically  real.  It  did  not  seem 
as  though  it  could  be  so.  It  seemed  as  though,  instead, 
he  were  taking  part  in  some  horrible,  and  horribly  vivid 
dream-life.  Only  there  would  be  no  awakening !  There 
was  no  way — he  would  twist  this  cord  about  the  iron 
hooks  on  the  cross  and  the  iron  hook  on  the  wall,  and 
descend,  and  go  through  another  day,  and  be  the  good, 
young  Father  Aubert,  and  toss  through  another  night, 
and  wait,  clinging  to  the  miserable  hope,  spurned  even 
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by  his  gambler's  instinct,  that  "something"  might  hap- 
pen— wait  for  the  deciding  of  that  appeal,  and  picture 
the  doomed  man  in  the  death  cell,  and  dream  his 
dreams,  and  watch  Valerie  from  his  prison  land,  and 
know  through  the  hours  and  minutes  torment  and  mer- 
ciless unrest.    Yes,  he  believed  there  was  a  God.    He 
bel.eved  that  God  had  brought  them  both  here,  old 
Mother  Bloadm  to  clmg  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
himself  to  .find  her  there— but  to  him  there  had  come 
no  peace— no  way.    His  blasphemy,  his  desecration  of 
God  s  altar  and  God's  church  had  been  made  to  serve 
Gods  ends— old  Mother  Blondin  had  found  the  way 
But  that  purpose  was  accomplished  now.    How  much 
onger,  then,  would  God  suffer  this  to  continue?    Not 
long!    To-morrow,  the  next  day,  the  day  after,  would 
come  the  answer  to  the  appeal— and  then  he  must 
choose.    Choose  I    Choose  what?    What  was  there  to 
choose  where— his  hands  gripped  hard  on  the  rung  of 
the  ladder.     Enough!     Enough  of  this!     It  was  ter- 
rible enough  m  the  nights!    There  was  no  end  to  it! 
It  would  go  on  and  on— the  same  ghoulish  cycle  over 
and  over  again.    He  would  not  let  it  master  him  now, 
tor  there  would  be  no  end  to  it!    He  was  here  to  fix 
the  cross.    To  fix  God's  cross,  the  consecrated  cross- 
it  was  a  fitting  task  for  one  who  walked  always  with 
that  symbol  suspended  from  his  neck!    It  was  curious 
how  that  symbol  had  tangled  up  his  hands  the  night  his 
hngers  had  crept  toward  that  white  throat  on  the  bed!  ' 
tven  the  garb  of  priest  that  he  wore  God  turned  to 
account,  and— no.     He  lifted  his  hand  and  swept  it 
fiercely  across  his  eyes.    Enough!    That  was  enough ! 
«  was  only  beginning  somewhere  else  in  the  cycle  that 
inevitably  led  arour  '  into  all  the  rest  again. 
.    He  fought  his  muid  back  to  his  immediate  surround- 
ings.   He  was  above  :he  horizontal  arm  of  the  cross 
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now,  and  he  could  see  and  appreciate  how  narrowly 
a  catastrophe  had  been  averted  the  night  before.  It 
was,  as  Valerie  had  said,  a  miracle  that  the  cross  had 
not  fallen,  for  the  single  strand  of  cord  that  still  held  it 
was  frayed  to  a  threadlike  thinness. 

He  glanced  above  him,  decided  to  make  the  vertical 
beam,  or  centre,  of  the  cross  secure  first  by  passing  the 
cord  around  the  upper  hook  in  the  wall  that  was  still 
just  a  little  beyond  his  reach,  stepped  quickly  up  to  the 
next  rung  of  the  ladder — and  lurched  suddenly,  pitch- 
ing heavily  to  one  side.  It  was  his  soutane,  the  garb  of 
priest,  the  garb  of  God's  holy  priest — his  foot  had 
caught  in  the  skirt  of  his  soutane.  He  flung  out  his 
hands  against  the  wall  to  save  himself.  It  was  too  late ! 
The  ladder  swriyed  against  the  cross — the  threadlike 
fastening  snapped — and  the  massive  arms  of  the  cross 
lunged  outward  toward  him,  pushing  the  ladder -ba-k. 
A  cry,  hoarse,  involuntary,  burst  from  his  lips — it  was 
echoed  by  another,  a  cry  from  Valerie,  a  cry  that  rang 
in  terror  through  the  church.  Two  faces,  white  with 
horror,  looking  up  at  him  from  below,  flashed  before 
his  eyes — and  he  was  plunging  backward,  downward 
with  the  ladder — and  hurtling  through  the  air  behind 
it,  the  mighty  cross,  with  arms  outspread  as  though  in 
vengeance  and  to  defy  escape,  pursued  and  rushed  upon 

him,  and There  was  a  terrific  crash,  the  rip  and 

rend  and  tear  of  splintering  wood — and  blackness. 

There  came  at  first  a  dull  sense  of  pain;  then  the 
pain  began  to  increase  in  intensity.  There  were  in- 
sistent murmurings;  there  were  voices.  He  was  com- 
ing back  to  consciousness;  but  he  seemed  to  be  coming 
very  slowly,  for  he  could  not  move  or  make  any  sign. 
His  side  commenced  to  cause  him  agony.  His  head 
ached  and  throbbed  as  though  it  were  being  pounded 
under  quick  and  never-ending  hammer  blows;  and  yet 
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-and  th/„  sudS  is"  a  :«::;:,t''rr''  "^7'^ 
by  some  terrific  mpnMl  .u         l      ""f"^  '-  cleared  as 

uplifting  it  rnl'CT: ; :;"  ;"iS  •?  •"  t  r^'- 

less  and   abysmal   miscrv       ff  v  l'"  '  ^*^''°'"- 

Valerie's  voice-VaS'^  .,•  '''"  y^l'-'^'-^-it  was 
terrified.  airotTde'entr  T  ''"'"?.'"  '^  f^Rhtened, 
Whim  i:p7:r.trhir  r;^r'^''P"'"«  that  she 

onci  •  i-t:lrbZTr'u  "^r  ^^»"''-  fi-"!  - 

Speaktom  1    Spe  keo"mef""Y„''"'''  '"  ^°-^--""^' 

■•?  I  who  have  sinned?nl  in!  vou""1r^'?  'l^'^l    '' 
sinned  and  made  C.Ji  ,      ^  '^  V'     "  '*  '  "'''°  have 

sp=.k  ,o  ™^h,  .pj": ti"""  '^°''  "■"' """ 

apeak  to  her  I    Speak  to  Vali^rlp  i    m^ 
<l.~k.  .»d  dr.„  i,  do  ,rcl'r„n.    iJlt       "P°"  Ji" 

her  fearr^T    t°/vh,sper  a  word  that  would  allay 

v.i.S!ror,i  :td"i  r  .s,'™-  /'»'- 

™rd,  ,b.,  h.  .„„,d  „„  ,.„  h;S5"1';s 
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no  longer  now.  He  could  juggle  no  more  with  his  false 
and  inconsistent  arguments.  Valerie  cared,  Valerie 
loved  him — as  he  had  known  she  cared,  as  he  had 
known  she  loved  him.  A  moan  was  on  his  lips,  forced 
there  by  a  sudden  twinge  of  pain  that  seemed  unendur- 
able. He  choked  it  back.  She  must  not  know  that  he 
had  heard — he  must  simulate  unconsciousness.  He 
could  not  save  her  from  much  now,  from  the  "after- 
wards" that  was  so  close  upon  him — but  he  could  save 
her  from  this.  She  should  not  know !  God's  cross  in 
God's  church  ...  his  blasphemy,  his  sacrilege  had 
been  answered  .  .  .  the  very  garb  of  priest  had  repaid 
him  for  its  profanation  and  struck  him  down  .  .  .  and 
Valerie  .  .  .  Valerie  was  here  .  .  .  holding  him  .  .  . 
and  Valerie  loved  him  .  .  .  but  Valerie  must  not  know 
...  it  was  between  Valerie  and  her  God  .  .  .  she 
must  not  know  that  he  had  heard. 

Her  hands  were  caressing  his  face,  smoothing  back 
his  hair,  bathing  his  forehead  with  the  water  which  had 
been  her  first  thought  perhaps  before  she  had  sent  Nar- 
cisse  for  help.  Valerie's  hands  I  Like  fire,  they  were, 
upon  him,  torturing  him  with  a  torture  beyond  the 
bodily  torment  he  was  suffering;  and  like  the  tenderest, 
gladdest  joy  he  had  ever  known,  they  were.  A  priest 
of  God — and  Valerie!  No,  it  went  deeper  far  than 
that;  it  was  a  life  of  which  this  was  but  the  inevitable 
and  bitter  culmination — and  Valerie.  But  for  that,  in 
a  surge  of  triumphant  ecstasy,  victor  of  a  prize  beyond 
all  price,  his  arms  might  have  swept  out  in  the  full  tide 
of  his  manhood's  strength  around  her,  claiming  her 
surrender — a  surrender  that  would  have  been  his  right 
— a  surrender  that  would  have  been  written  deep  in 
love  and  trust  and  faith  and  glory  in  those  dark,  tear- 
dimmed  eyes. 

And  now  her  hands  closed  softly,  and  remained  still, 
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and  held  his  face  betw  m  then-       -^    k 
down  at  him.    He  couk  se  ■  tr  hJ  '  ^  ''"  """!  «='"'"g 
his  eyes  for  that-he      'jH  '^^  no  need  to  open 

lips;  the  love,  the  terJor,::  i;;;--,-"  thir'  '"^T^ 
in  the  white,  beautiful  f^ce  ZT^^'  '''"/f^'-.'n'ngl'ng 
choked  sob,  she  bent  forward  an^t'"  'fS'"^^'  ^'"^  => 
her  face  against  his  cheek  ^  '""''^ ''""'  ^""^  '^'d 

'He  will  not  sneak  to  mp !"  t.^ 
"Then  listen,  my  lover-mv  r^"  T^*^  ^^^  breaking. 
my  lover,  who  will"  ver  k„o7  '  U^r  """°'  ''".'- 
you,  is  it  making  my  sL  the  ^Teater  to  7T^  '°  ''"' 
who  will  not  hear.  There  is  fnlv  CnH  .  f  y°"-y°" 
out  of  all  my  life  It  it  W  :  T.Z  ^  *°  ^"°'^-  And 
once.  After^v^'rll  ;o'u°  itrV^;i,:X^;-  T  ""'' 
-for  it  is  only  for  this  once     fh  ^  to  forgive 

life.     And— and     if  ,  n  °"J5— ^n's  once  out  of  all  my 

God  to  be  mercifd  ajr  '^'r'^"-'''^"  ^  ^i"  "k 

not  know  iTov  'd    ou  fr^nd  ThaT'  *°°-  J°1 ''''' 
tell  von    An^  -.(         I-      '    ^  ^  had  never  thought  to 

Jou  'are  Godt  prL";  ^7°"  "'"  "^^"  ''"°-'  »'«-- 
hnf  T     T   u  if  ,P""^,and  my  sm  is  very  terrible  but— 

I  will  remember  that  for  just  this  once    for  rM 

4^^hS::hts1^asfhrmTvIdtir  rf 

"iWeyoul    I  !„„,<„,    ik„y<„|    jj^j,^^ 


.  Cl_»^'l^*?' 
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afraid — and  I  am  afraid!  For  I  am  only  a  woman, 
and  It  Is  a  woman's  love.  Would  you  turn  from  me  -f 
you  knew?  No,  no — I — I  do  not  know  what  I  am  say- 
ing— only  that  you  are  here  with  my  arms  around  you 
— and  that — that  your  face  is  so  pale — and  that — and 
that  you  will  not  speak  to  me." 

She  was  crying.  She  bent  lower  until,  as  a  mother 
clasps  a  child,  his  head  lay  upon  her  breast  and  shoul- 
der, and  her  own  head  was  buried  on  his  breast.  And 
again  with  the  movement  came  excruciating  pain,  and 
now  a  weakness,  a  giddy  swirling  of  his  senses.  It 
passed.  He  opened  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  for  she 
could  not  see  him  now.  He  was  lying  just  inside  the 
chancel  rail,  and  almost  at  the  altar's  foot.  The  sun- 
light streamed  through  the  windows  of  the  church,  but 
they  were  In  shadow,  Valerie  and  he,  in  a  curious 
shadow — it  seemed  to  fall  '1  a  straight  line  across 
them  both,  and  yet  be  spread  out  In  two  wide  arms  that 
completely  covered  them.  And  at  first  he  could  not 
understand,  and  then  he  saw  that  the  great  cross  lay 
forward  with  Its  foot  against  the  wall  and  the  arms 
upon  the  shattered  chancel  rail — and  the  shadow  was 
the  shadow  of  the  cross.  What  did  It  mean  ?  Was  it 
there  premonitory  of  a  wrath  still  unappeased,  that  was 
still  to  know  fulfilment;  or  was  It  there  In  pity — on 
Valerie — Into  whose  life  he  had  brought  a  sorrow  that 
would  never  know  its  healing?  He  closed  his  eyes 
again — the  giddiness  had  come  once  more. 

"I — I  promised  God  that  he  would  never  know" — 
she  was  speaking  scarcely  above  her  breath,  and  tiie 
passion  was  gone  out  from  her  voice  now,  and  there 
was  only  pleading  and  entreaty.  "Mary,  dear  and 
holy  Mother,  have  pity,  and  listen,  and  forgive — and 
bring  him  back  to  life.  It  came,  and  it  was  stronger 
than  I — the  love.    But  I  will  keep  my  promise  to  God 
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be  passing  gradually   verv  Jj^     i^  ^""'^'^  '° 

-and  blaLers  fell  a";;,     '^  ^""'"^  '""'^'  ^"'^  f'^^^^ 
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THE  reins  lay  idly  in  Raymond's  hand.  The 
horse,  left  to  its  own  initiative,  ambled  lazily 
to  the  crest  of  a  little  rise  that  commanded 
a  view  of  the  town  of  Tournayville  beyond. 
Raymond's  eyes,  lifting  from  the  dash-board,  ignoring 
the  general  perspective,  fixed  and  held  on  a  single  de- 
tail, to  the  right,  and  perhaps  a  mile  away — a  high, 
rectangular,  gray  stone  wall,  that  inclosed  a  gray,  rec- 
tangular stone  building. 

His  eyes  reverted  to  the  dash-board.  It  was  nearly 
two  weeks  now  since  he  had  seen  that  cold  and  narrow 
space  with  its  iron  bars,  and  the  figure  that  huddled  on 
the  cot  clasping  its  hands  dejectedly  between  its  knees 
— ^nearly  two  weeks.  It  was  ten  days  since  he  had 
been  struck  down  in  the  church — and  in  another  ten 
days,  over  yonder,  inside  that  gray  stone  wall,  a  man 
was  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead.  Ten 
days  forward — ten  days  backward — ten  days. 

Ten  days !  In  the  ten  days  just  past  he  had  sought, 
in  a  deeper,  more  terrible  anguish  of  mind  than  even 
in  those  days  when  he  haci  thought  the  bitterest  dregs 
were  already  at  his  lips,  for  the  answer  to  these  L°n 
days  to  come — for  now  there  was  Valerie,  Valerie's 
love,  no  longer  a  probability  against  which  he  might 
argue  fiercely,  desperately  with  himself,  but  an  actual, 
real,  existent,  living  thing,  glorious  and  wonderful— 
and  terrible  as  a  hand  of  death  stre':ching  out  a  point- 
ing finger  to  the  "afterwards."  And  there  was  God. 
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momng  when  he  haH  k7       .      ,^'  ""^  *'"'^e  that 

of  God'  Tithe  h'/notentSlhfr  \^  '''^  ^°°' 
had  been  no  more  a  pHest  nrnf    •      ']^'"^t~'"'^  ^' 

who  had  drawn  old  Mother  R?-^-^  V  K^""'  ^"'^ 
night,  and  had  made  '  I^  7h.  '  .  "  *"  '*'  ^'^"^^'^  '^^t 
ered  faith— an/lh„-*.  'nstrument  of  her  recov- 

when    fher  frlit    *h;  hT'f;^  ^"  °""  P""'^hment 
ened  'the  greVt"fo Ltp'  'n   he'^an"!? '  ^'^  '''  '°°^- 
dence,  it  was  not  superstition     hL     •  T-'  "°*  '°'"'^'- 
ness  lay  the  memor7nfthT'~Z^J''  ^''  conscious- 
woman^  hand  r^s    he  hL"f' ,^'''!1'  ^'"^  '''^  °'d 
deep  in  his  consciou  n'ess  was  th^f  "\^  n^'/'  ""^ 
when  he  had  prayed  he  had  nr.    T'  \"°^'^dge  that 
God.    But  he  could  ilt  ""  /  .?      '"  '^'  P'"^"^^  °f 
he  looked  on  God  frS  afar"off     r"  ^''  ''  *''°"^'' 
command.     There  was  v/l'  •       .  ""'  *"''"'°''  t°°k 
die;  himself;  the  inflexiWe     '''    A?'''  ^^°  ^^'  ^° 
closing  in  upon  himTftL;  "^'Tc''^}^  approach,  the  ■ 

li.pn«nd'.  fc„b  „.a  „d.  .b..r.„.d  IM.  „A. 


^gpr^JT 
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ings  on  the  leather  rein  in  his  hand.  Yes,  that  was 
true;  profanation  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  new,  and 
personal,  and  intimate  meaning — and  he  had  not  gone. 
Circumstances  had  aided  him.  The  solicitude  of 
Madame  Lafleur  had  made  it  easy  for  him  to  linger  in 
bed,  and  subsequently  to  remain  confined  to  his  room 
long  after  his  broken  ribs,  and  the  severe  contusions 
he  had  received  in  his  fall,  had  healed  sufficiently  to 
let  hirr.  get  about  again.  And  he  had  allowed  Madame 
Lafleur  to  "persuade"  himl  It  had  not  been  difficult 
as  far  as  the  early  morning  mass  was  concerned,  for, 
with  the  cure  sick  in  bed,  the  mass,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected, would  be  temporarily  dispensed  with;  but  a 
Sunday  had  intervened.  But  even  that  he  had  solved. 
If  some  one  from  somewhere  must  say  mass  that  day, 
it  must  be  some  one  who  would  not  by  any  chance  have 
ever  known  or  met  the  real  Father  Francois  Aubert. 
There  was  Father  Decan,  the  prison  chaplain  of  Tour- 
nayville.  He  had  never  met  Father  Decan,  even  when 
visiting  the  jail,  but  since  Father  Decan  had  not  recog- 
nised the  prisoner,  Father  Decan  obviously  would  have 
no  suspicions  of  one  Raymond  Chapelle — and  so  he  had 
sent  a  request  to  Father  Decan  to  celebrate  mass  on 
the  preceding  Sunday,  and  Father  Decan  had  com- 
plied. 

The  thumb  nail  bit  a  little  deeper  into  the  leather. 
Yesterday  was  the  first  day  he  had  been  out.  This 
morning  he  had  again  deliberately  dispensed  with  the 
mass,  but  to-day  was  Saturday — and  to-morrow  would 
be  Sunday — and  to-morrow  St.  Marleau  would  gather 
to  hear  the  good,  young  Father  Aubert  preach  again! 
Was  God  playing  with  him  I  Did  God  not  see  that  he 
had  twisted,  and  turned,  and  struggled,  and  planned 
that  he  might  not  blaspheme  and  profane  God's  altar 
again  I     Did  God  not  see  that  he  revolted  at  the 
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another  at  stake-a„d  there  wa^'v'aSjiV^Sl' 

and^a  u?erlr;„T:ti7e'dr"'H^  "  "'-^  ">'• 
reluctant  jogging  for  a  fet  Jace  '  VaLtTHf  K  .' 
scarcely  seen  her  in  all  »!,„„«  *      j      *^'^'^'^'     He  had 

Lafleu/who  i:d*t"ake„t°;   ^^1^  Var/rfet'^'"'= 

Blondin's.  T^e  3d  wo^i''"'  "T-^*  "'^^  Mother 
days  now  she  had  norrousedTo^""^-  ^^'  *^" 
This  morning  she  had  been  very  W  "eZT^T 
returned  she  might  be  dead  '^  ''"'  ''""^  •>«= 

life°in1t  N^delTh^end  h'""'?  '"""  ''^  ^'*  °- 
pitiful  state  of  menta  col  Lose  i  '  l^^'''"?"  ^"  '"  ^ 
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ing,  and  of  misery,  a  great  day,  and  exceeding  bitter." 
Unbidden  had  come  the  words.  Set  his  face  was, 
and  white.  If  all  else  were  false,  if  God  were  but  the 
transition  from  the  fairy  tales  of  childhood  to  the  fairy 
tale  of  maturity,  if  religion  were  but  a  shell,  a  beau- 
tiful shell  that  was  empty,  a  storehouse  of  wonderful 
architectural  beauty  that  held  no  treasure  within — at 
least  those  words  were  true — a  day  of  wrath,  and  ex- 
ceeding bitter.  Ami  that  day  was  upon  him;  and  there 
was  no  way  'o  go,  no  turn  to  take,  only  the  dark,  mock- 
ing pathways  of  the  maze  that  possessed  no  opening, 
only  tiie  dank,  slimy  walls  of  that  Walled  Place  against 
which  he  beat  and  bruised  his  fists  in  impotent  despair. 
There  was  the  man  who  was  to  be  hanged — and  him- 
self— and  Valerie — and  he  knew  now  that  Valerie 
loved  him. 

The  horse  ambled  on  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Occasionally  Raymond  mechanically  turned  out 
for  a  passing  team,  and  acknowledged  mechanically  the 
respectful  salutation.  In  his  mind  a  new  thought  was 
germinating  and  taking  form.  He  had  said  that  God 
had  shown  him  no  way.  Was  he  so  sure  of  that?  If 
God  had  led  him  to  the  church  that  night,  and  had 
brought  through  him  an  eleventh  hour  reversion  of 
faith  to  old  Mother  Blondin,  and  had  forced  the  ac- 
ceptance of  divine  existence  upon  himself,  was  he  so 
sure  that  in  the  breaking  of  the  fastenings  of  the  cross, 
that  it  might  fall  and  strike  him  down,  there  lay  only 
a  crowning  punishment,  only  a  thousandfold  greater 
anguish,  only  bitter,  helpless  despair,  in  that  it  had  been 
the  means  whereby,  from  Valerie's  own  lips,  he  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Valerie's  love?  Was  he  so 
sure  of  that?  Was  he  so  sure  that  in  the  very  coming 
to  him  of  the  knowledge  of  her  love  he  was  not  being 
shown  the  way  he  was  to  take  I 
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sciously  he  was  ali^t  h  "'  T"''  """^  '"b""- 

thought  tLt  now  obsSl.?^'  ""  '"'^  °"  -■''•  ^^' 

the  .a„j„  theTdtTrd  elP  "^^rsTat  n^of'f  .'il'' 
knowledge  of  her  love  meantV  V.*%'hat  not  what  the 
her  own  lips  as  she  hL  ^  She  loved  him;  from 

there  was  none  btt  0^/^^^  °".*  ''"  '°"''  thinking 
full  measure  of  her  I?ve  !  l^'^'u^'  ^"^  ^''"'^'^  t^f 
deep,  and  Pur^andl^i;;  J!r,     :\^°"'^ -ver  t' 

SEd  rarou°dTh-'?H^'^  '°  hetlaThe^rShSt 
itselfuntil  irranSvlttteTr  t:;^  ^^^^ 

^r.-nT;;tdtir'Hf^^^^^^^^^ 

there  from  death-bShecoUH  "-""'t^r^  ""=  n^^"  m 
-uld  be  worse  than  Seath  to  hr  He  f  "m""  \'^' 

tore  Jer  eyes    or  flee  7  '''•'""  *''"  P""^^  '>''"°«t  be! 
heritage     S   he  co  "li  J*"^'°,'''-"i°"*='  ^  ^'='°"'» 

'^-^-sa.^a^s^S^:^:^c/t'r 
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in  the  condemned  cell  count  for  in  the  balance?  The 
man  meant  nothing  to  him — nothing — nothing!  It 
was  Valerie!  There  was  the  "accident" — so  easy,  so 
sure — the  "death"  of  the  good,  young  Father  Aubert 
— the  upturned  boat — the  body  supposedly  washed  out 
to  sea.  Long  ago,  in  the  first  days  of  his  life  in  St. 
Marleau,  he  had  worlced  out  the  details,  and  the  plan 
could  not  fail.  There  would  be  her  grief,  of  course; 
he  could  not  stand  between  her  and  h  r  grief  for  the 
loss  of  the  one  she  loved — but  it  would  be  a  grief  with- 
out bitterness,  a  memory  without  shame. 

Oid  the  man  in  the  condemned  cell  count  for  any- 
thing against  that!  It  would  save  Valerie,  and — his 
face  set  suddenly  in  rigid  lines,  and  his  lips  drew  tight 
together — and  it  would  save  himself/  It  was  the  one 
alternative  to  eit^her  giving  himself  up  to  stand  in 
the  other's  plare,  ir  of  becoming  a  fugitive,  branding 
himself  as  such,  and  saving  the  condemned  man  by  a 
confession  sent,  say,  to  the  Bishop,  who,  he  remem- 
bered, knew  the  real  Francois  Aubert  personally,  and 
could  therefore  at  once  identify  the  man.  Yes,  it  was 
the  one  alternative — and  that  alternative  would  save — 
himself  I  Wait  1  Was  he  sure  that  it  was  only  Valerie 
of  whom  he  was  thinking?  Was  he  sure  that  he  was 
sincere?  Was  he  sure  there  were  no  coward  prompt- 
ings— to  save  himself? 

For  a  mome..t  the  tense  and  drawn  expression  in  his 
face  held  as  he  groped  in  mind  and  soul  for  the  answer ; 
and  then  his  lips  parted  in  a  bitter  smilf .  It  was  not 
much  to  boast  of!  Tiiree-Ace  Artie  a  coward?  Ask 
of  the  men  of  that  far  Northland  whose  lives  ran  hand 
in  hand  with  death,  ask  of  the  men  of  the  Yukon,  ask  of 
the  men  who  knew  I  Gambler,  roue,  whatever  else  they 
might  have  called  him,  no  man  had  ever  called  him 
coward!    If  his  actual  death,  rather  than  his  suppositi- 
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should  he  hesitate  about  this  man!  If  if.  K^  *'"'" 
Valerie  and  this  „,an.  why  ,hou  S  he  L  i tat'e  I  "iTh" 
would  give  his  own  life  to  save  Valerie  fri!!  «  ■  ' 
and  shame   why  should  he  consS^hismTn'^rfe"^ 

wen,  had  he  decided?     He  wa«  at  tU.  :    1 
Was  he  satisfied  that  this  wafthe  way  ?    vL      v""''- 

■k'  .PP..I.  *«  o„.    h»  .*   3  for    "d  ■"'  "J'' 

He  tied  h,s  horse,  and  knocked  upon  the  iail  tntte 
and  presently  the  gate  was  opened  ^       ^"'• 

1  he  attendant  touched  his  cap 

again?"  ™'     "^  '*  ^"'te  well 

"Quite,"  said  Raymond  pleasantly. 

Ihe  man  closed  the  gate,  and  led  the  way  across  a 
narrow  courtyard  to  the  jail  buildine     The  LTl 
pretentious  neither  in  si^e^or  in  S-S^,^' X 
haj  opened  the  gate  acted  as  one  of  the  tu;::keys  a^ 

"It  is  to  see  the  prisoner  Mentone  that  Monsieur  le 
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Cuti  has  come,  of  course?"  suggested  the  attendtnt. 

"Yes,"  Raymond  answered. 

The  turnkey  nodded. 

"Pauvre  dioblel  He  will  be  glad  I  He  has  beei 
calling  for  you  all  the  time.  It  did  no  good  to  tell 
him  you  were  sick,  and  Father  Decan  could  do  nothing 
with  him.  He  has  been  very  bad — not  hard  to  man' 
age,  you  understand.  Monsieur  le  Cxirt — but  he  does 
not  sleep  except  when  he  is  exhausted,  because  he  says 
there  is  only  a  little  while  left  and  he  will  live  that 
much  longer  if  he  keeps  awake.  Tiensl  I  have  nevei 
had  a  murderer  here  to  be  hanged  before,  and  I  da 
not  like  it.     I  dream  of  the  man  myself  I" 

Raymond  made  no  reply.  They  had  entered  the  jail 
now,  and  the  turnkey  was  leading  the  way  along  a  cell- 
flanked  corridor. 

"Yi's,  I  dream  of  him  every  night,  and  the  job  ahead 
of  us — and  so  does  Jacques,  the  other  turnkey."  The 
man  nodded  his  head  again;  then,  over  his  shoulder: 
"He  has  a  visitor  with  him  now.  Monsieur  Ic  Cure,  but 
that  will  not  matter — it  is  Monsieur  I'Avocat,  Monsieur 
Lemoync,  you  know." 

Lemoyne!  Lemoyne — here  I  fVhyf  Raymond 
reached  out  impulsively,  and,  catching  the  turnkey's 
arm,  brought  the  man  to  a  sudden  halt. 

"Monsieur  Lemoyne,  you  say!"  he  exclaimed  sharp- 
ly.   "What  is  Monsieur  Lemoyne  doing  here  ?" 

"But — but,  I  do  not  know,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  the 
turnkey,  taken  by  surprise,  stammered.  "He  come 
often,  he  is  often  here,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  prison- 
er's lawyer.  I — I  thought  that  perhaps  Monsieur  le 
Cure  would  care  to  see  him  too.  But  perhaps  Monsieur 
le  Cure  would  prefer  to  wait  until  he  has  gone?" 

"No" — Raymond's  hand  fell  away  from  the  other's 
arm.     "No— I  will  see  him.     I  was  afraid  for  the 
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moment  that  he  might  have  brought-baJ  nc^vs. 

»wer  tn  rh  .     ""^  'hat  Lemoync  had  brought  the  a„- 
H,H(,     L       "PPf"     ^^'"^"'  '^hat  if  F.cmtync  had! 

c-cled  that  between  the  ma^  aTJ Vaf-Te'  h'or^couldt 

Th    r  i'm'  "°  '"°''=  ^='""'"«'  °'  tormenting!!!.    " 
X  ne  cell  door  swung  open. 

Enter,  Monsieur  le  Cure!" 

cou,Iybehind'L'lm/T7e"tm;t\rta^&d^^^^^^ 

fiml-     ^u         "''  '^  "«""  '^'th  outstretched  arms    j 

o^  d"h  m^r;-  "'''l-  ''."^^"'^  ^-^  was  stum  ing 
toward  him;  and  now  the  figure  had  flung  itself  imnn 
;ts  knees,  and  was  clutching  at  him  conv^ulrc'//;^:,^ 

''•^rl'-rru''''  '  do^uTnt  in^his'hanr"^'^  ' 
CurJi^tm'^o^'eSLlifr''  ''""''   '^°""""  '' 
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w 


-Raymond  steadied  his  voice — "bad 


"You  have"- 
news?" 

Lemoyne  silently  extended  the  document. 

There  were  a  great  many  words,  a  great  many  sen- 
tences written  on  the  paper.  If  he  read  them  all,  Ray- 
mond was  not  conscious  of  it;  he  was  conscious  only 
that,  in  summary,  he  had  grasped  their  meaning — . 
the  man  must  die. 

The  man's  head  was  still  buried  in  Raymond's  sou- 
tane, his  hands  still  clasped  tightly  at  Raymond's  knees. 
Raymond  did  not  speak — the  question  was  in  his  eyes 
as  they  met  Lemoyne's. 

Lemoyne  shook  his  head  hopelessly,  and,  taking  the 
document  back  from  Raymond,  returned  it  slowly  to 
his  pocket. 

"I  will  leave  you  alone  with  him,  Monsieur  le  Cure 
— it  will  be  better,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  He  stepped 
across  the  cell,  and  for  a  moment  laid  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  kneeling  man.  "Courage,  Henri — I 
will  come  back  to-morrow,"  he  whispered,  and  passed 
on  to  the  door. 

"Wait!" — Raymond  stepped  to  Lemoyne's  side,  as 
the  lawyer  rattled  upon  the  door  for  the  turnkey. 
"There — there  is  nothing  more  that  can  be  done?" 
His  throat  was  dry,  even  his  undertone  rasped  and 
grated  in  his  own  ears.    "Nothing?" 

"Nothing!"  Lemoyne's  wet  eyes  lifted  to  meet 
Raymond's,  and  again  he  shook  his  head.  "I  shall  ask, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  sentence  be  commuted 
to  life  imprisonment — but  it  will  not  be  granted.  It — 
it  would  be  cruelty  even  to  suggest  it  to  him.  Monsieur 
le  Cure."  And  then,  as  the  door  opened,  he  wrung 
Raymond's  hand,  and  went  hurriedly  from  the  cell. 

Slowly  Raymond  turned  away  from  the  door.  There 
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iron  bars  on  the  Idow  tTI?  ,"n  '"7^'^^  ^'^"l^"  '^e 
long  shaft  of  sunZhtTo  fal  "'"^"'V"'"'"^^  =•"  ob- 
and  upon  the  fiZe  tL^  L  "^'"'".^'y  "n  the  floor- 
its  arms  iSoXy^o  £  thT  "^'""^:  ''^''^  «"* 
piteously.  ^  '^       *"""■  **"**  "'«=d  again  to  him 

"Father— Father  Aubert— help  me— tell  th.      . 
have  p,ty  upon  me-save  me,  father-Father  Fr^    •" 
Aubert — save  me  I"  ^atner  i-ran^ois 

And  Raymond,  though  he  fouahf  f«  ci,-f*  l- 
agam  to  those  iron  barsfto  the  su„li^'  .^  J  ^'"  '^'' 
where,  could  not  take  th^m  from  th  ^re  V  '"^■ 
was  distraught,  stricken,  besidrhimself^J;,!.  *"•?." 
ness,  the  weeks  of  confinement  f^t'  '^"''""«'  •«- 
crowned  in  this  moment  as  he  saw  V  ?'"'u'  ""^uish, 
away,  had  done  theiT  work     TheTi      "''  ^T  ''''P' 

*«  will  toy™  S"  ;;„"'■?-""  i-r  '"^ihi'B 

Remember  Valerie  I"  ""*"  *"  y°"' 
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Yes— Valerie  I  That  was  true!  Only— if  only  he 
could  avoid  the  man's  eyes!  Well,  why  did  not  he, 
Raymond,  speak,  why  did  he  not  act,  why  did  he  not 
do  something— instead  of  standing  here  impotently 
over  the  other,  and  simply  hold  the  man's  hands— yes, 
that  was  what  he  was  doing— that  was  what  felt  so  hot, 
so  feverishly  hot— those  hands  that  laced  their  fingers 
so  frantically  around  his. 

"My  son," — the  words  were  coming  by  sheer  force 
of  will— "do  not  give  way  like  this.     Try  and  calm 
yourself.    See"— he  stooped,  and,  raising  the  other  by 
the    shoulders,    drew    him    to    the    cot — "sit    here 
and "  ' 

"You  will  not  go,  father— you  will  not  go?"— the 
man  was  passing  his  hands  up  and  down  Raymond's 
arms,  patting  them,  caressing  them,  as  though  to  assure 
and  reassure  himself  that  Raymond  was  there.  "They 
told  me  that  you  were  hurt,  and — and  I  was  afraid, 
for  there  is  no  one  else,  father— no  one  else— only- 
only  you — and  you  are  here  now — you  are  here  now 

and — and  you  will  stay  with  me,  father?" 
"Yes,"  said  Raymond  numbly. 
"Yes,  you  are  here"— it  was  as  though  the  man  were 
whispering  to  himself,  and  a  smile  had  lighted  up  the 
^  wan  face.     "See,  I  am  not  afraid  any  more,  for  you 
'  have  come.    Monsieur  Lemoyne  said  that  I  must  die, 
that   there    was   no    hope    any   more,    that— that    I 
would  have  to  be  hanged,  but  you  will  not  let  them, 
father,  you  will  not  let  them— for  you  have  come  now 
—you  have  come— Father  Francois  Aubert,  my  friend, 
you  have  come." 

Raymond's  hand,  resting  on  the  cot  behind  the 
other's  back,  picked  up  and  clenched  a  fold  of  blanket. 
There  was  something  horrible,  abominable,  hellish  in 
the  man's  trustful  smile,  in  the  man's  faith,  that  was 
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the  faith  of  a  child  in  the  parent's  n  ^'' 

man  crying  upon  his  oL/rml '  ^ "'P°*'=."^'^.  i"  this 
that  would  open  to  him  the  JT^l  "/,.'P='g'c  talisman 
"wer  was  there  to  makT?    nf  "m"^  '''' '    What  an- 

-and  yet  he  could  not  spS^Thr'  ""  ''"f  '^"-'' 
P'-iw/  should  say— a  nnZ     u  .   ^^''^  things  a 

a  man  condemned  to'de    h"  a°  "'"  ''r  *°  ^^^"^-^ 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  t',%   "I"  "t"  ^''^  *»  he 
to  the  other  of  God   oj  theTr,?''^-    ""=  ''''""'d  t''^ 
the    ife  that  was  to  come  whe"e  V"^  °^  ^°'^'  «^ 
death.    But  talk  to  the  mJuZ.u"  V'  "°  '"ore 
'"ond,  was  sending  tSe  Xr  to  ^'T^''^«  he,  Ray- 
other,  not  he,  should  be  sktUh       ''°°'?=  ^'^<="  the 
when  he  had  already  robbd.f        '  '"/'''''  '°'"''"'> 
and  even  at  this  mnL  7        '^^  '"'"  "^  his  identity 
h-fel    Act  Path  rTrrcoislTf  ™''.''"«  "^'"^  °"  his' 
Aubert  here  i„  this  S"      "       ^^     '*^"  ^'"^"«°'* 
that  dangling  rope   telVr  """"''"  ^''^  shadow  of 
mercy.  sUca^^otod  "ofthaf  "'  '''''''  ^-'^- 
his  lips  for  that  mercy  wh  le  he  l^K  7' u^""^  ""'^'^ 
death  I    He  shiyered,Tnd  i   ,..     ^  ""=^  *'"=  ""'"  to 
gers  would  tear  and  rend  th  n  '"."'^u"  '^"""^^  ^'^^  fi"" 

fiercenessof  their cSchllttrtSot,'^'"',^'  '"  '»>= 
thmg  that  a  priest  should  say  thatr  -^v'' "'^"' 
dress,  should  savj  No/  ul^'  •  l  "^'  '"  '"«  Pnestly 
It  was  hideous?  No  hi.  "^'^er  would  nor  could^ 
black  as  that-Ld  the  man  JaT  v""^  *°"^''  ^^P^^s  a 
mg  to  him-and-—.  ^'''  "''"«'"«  *°  him-cling- 

"Remember  Falerie!" If  ^,        i-i 

that  imier  voice,  curt'bru^  /'T"  ''''"  '  ""•''"&  ''>'h. 
going  to  weake^^^in  "  j^;^°'"^/"P^°-- .  "Are  you 
--and  rem«.bfr  that^Tft-^.^s-  £ 

The  strong  jaws  set  together     Yp«— v  i  -  •  . 
-he  would  remember.    4  tu/nor^aTiTol-i': 
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would  go  through  with  it,  and  have  done  with  it.  B( 
tween  this  man's  life  and  a  lifelong  misery  for  Valeri 
there  could  be  no  hesitation. 

"Henri  Mentone,  my  son,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  ac 
jure  you  to  be  brave.    I  have  come,  it  is  true,  and 
will  come  often,  but " 

The  words  that  Raymond's  brain  was  stumbling 
groping  for,  the  "something,"  the  "anything"  to  sa) 
found  no  expression.  The  man  suddenly  appeared  t 
be  paying  no  attention;  his  head  was  turned  in  a  tens« 
listening  attitude ;  there  was  horror  in  the  white  face 
and  now  "he  other's  hands  closed  lilce  steel  band 
around  Raymond's  wrists. 

"Listen  1"  whispered  the  man  wildly.  "Listen  I  Oh 
iry  God — listen  I" 

Startled,  Raymond  turned  his  head  about,  lookin) 
quickly  around  the  cell.  There  was  nothing— there  wai 
no  sound. 

"Don't  you  hear  it  1"— the  other's  voice  was  guttura 
and  choked  now,  and  he  shook  fiercely  at  Raymond': 
wrists.  "I  thought  it  had  gone  away  when  you  came 
but  there  It  is  again.  I— I  thought  you  had  told  their 
to  stop !  Don't  you  hear  it — don't  you  hear  it !  Don'i 
you  hear  them  hammering/  Listen!  Listen!  Thert 
it  is!" 

Raymond  felt  the  blood  ebb  swiftly  from  his  face. 

"No— try  and  compose  yourself.  There  is  nothing 
— nothing,  my  son — it  is  only " 

"I  tell  you,  yes !"  cried  the  man  frantically.  "I  hear 
it!  I  hear  it!  You  say,  no;  and  I  tell  you,  yes!  I 
have  heard  it  night  and  day.  It  comes  from  there- 
see!" — he  swept  one  hand  toward  the  barred  window, 
and  suddenly,  leaping  to  his  feet,  dragged  at  Raymond 
with  almost  superhuman  strength,  forcing  Raymond  up 
from  the  cot  and  across  the  cell.    "Come,  and  I  will 
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et:  rjr-^*  '"  -'  '"-'    They  arc  ha..en„/ou; 

thrust  out  his  arm  th  ough  tt  ba'^r^'f  '^'  "'"'^'"^  ^e 
"mpit,  far  out  with  hofrJM  "'  ^"^  °"'  "P  ^  the 
"There I  There!  Yo'  '  „"^"""''  ^"'^  P°''«ed 
fround  the  corner  of  the  buiS  k"'  ''"'  '^  *"  i"«t 
'ng  and  the  wall.  You Tanno,  ^T''"^""  '^'  huild- 
the  corner  ti.ere  that  thev  arVh'-u-*  '*  '  ^'"'^  •'  ^""d 
theml  Listen  to  tLm  K  '""''^'"8"'  L-  :n  to 
hammering  I"  '''""-^""'""ing-hamn.enng-- 

Sweat  was  on  Raymond's  forehead 
Come  awayl"  he  said  hoarsely     .'In  ,u 
tjod,  come  away  f"  """eiy.      In  the  name  of 

.    ,  ^h,  you  hear  it  now  I" fi,»        j 

'n  h.s  arm,  until  his  fingers  SL'^a  T'^  '"='"  ^rew 
bars.  "They  will  „ot  "toD  anH  v'^-  ""u^  P"^'"^  «  the 
remember-because  I  cannot  1  "  u""""^  ^  ^'>""ot 
-A.r."_he  swung  clear  of  1  ^"'7 ''"-''"^-here 
ra'smg  his  clenched  fists  blta„^"'^?'~'"'^  ""'^denly 
man.acal  fury  at  his  temples ^'"r?.  ^"',7'*''  ='''"°^t 

and  caught  at^hVX'ste"'^/"^^  °"^  ^''"P'y- 
oozed  from  the  man's  b^isStkin^anr^"  ^"^  ^^^^ 
■ng  down  the  colourless  wortt'/''  ""'^  '^^  ^ick- 

"Let  me   ttol" fK. 
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and  as  Raymond's  hands  unlocke  J,  the  man  reached  out 
his  arms  and  put  them  around  Raymond's  neck,  and 
hid  his  face  upon  Raymond's  shoulder.  "Forgive  me, 
father—forgive  me !"  he  pleaded  brokenly.  "Forgive 
me — it  is  sometimes  more  than  I  can  bear." 

Raymond's  arms  mechanically  tightened  around  the 
shaking  shoulders ;  and  mechanically  he  drew  the  other 
slowly  back  to  the  cot.  Something  was  gnawing  at  his 
soul  until  his  soul  grew  sick  and  faint.  Hell  shrieked 
its  abominable  approval  in  his  ears,  as  he  sat  down  upon 
the  cot  still  holding  the  other — and  shrieked  the  louder, 
until  the  cell  seemed  to  ring  and  ring  again  with  its 
unholy  mirth,  as  the  man  pressed  his  lips  to  the  crucifix 
on  Raymond's  breast. 

"Father,  I  do  not  want  to  die" — the  man  spoke 
brokenly  again.  "They  say  I  killed  a  man.  How  could 
I  have  killed  »  man,  father?  See" — he  straightened 
back,  and  held  out  both  his  hands  before  Raymond's 
eyes — "see,  father,  surely  these  hands  have  never 
harmed  any  one.  I  cannot  remember — I  do  not  re- 
member anything  they  say  I  did.  Surely  if  I  could  re- 
member, I  could  make  them  know  that  I  am  innocent. 
But  I  cannot  remember.  Father,  must  I  die  because  I 
cannot  remember?  Must  I,  father" — the  man's  face 
was  gray  with  anguish.  "I  have  prayed  to  God  to  make 
me  remember,  father,  and — and  He  does  not  answer 
—He  does  not  answer — and  I  hear  only  that  hammer- 
ing— and  sometimes  in  the  night  there  is  something 
that  tightens  and  tightens  around  my  throat,  and — and 
it  is  horrible.  Father — Father  Francois  Aubert — tell 
them  to  have  pity  upon  me — ^you  believe  that  I  am  in- 
nocent, don't  you — you  believe,  father — yes,  yes!"— 
he  clutched  at  Raymond's  shoulders — "yes,  yes,  you 
believe — look  into  my  eyes,  look  into  my  face — ^look, 
father — look " 
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Hec2dnoH?oi;"'°  '''^  '^^^-  '-l'  -to  those  ey'sl 

"My  son,  be  still!" fl,„  . 

den  agony  £,„„,  Rav„,ond's  l7p°       '''"  ^'"""^  '"  ''"d- 

he  "ehf  oTheV':^^^^^^^^^^^  again,  and 

eyes  and  the  face  might  b  h  dH ^  .'  "°'  [ook-that  the 
form  in  his  arm,  shook  wkh'l"  /  •°"'  '''■'"•  "'^"^  'he 
t?  him,  and  called  Wmbvitr'""'  ^°''^'  ^'"d  "^'""S 
h.m  friend-this  stri  ken  ^  'f„  °T  "'"'''  ""^  called 

whom  he,  Raymond,  warbuTlI:"°t'-"o"tr.  '''~'°' 
the  shadow  of  the  iail  wall         f  °"'  ^l^ere  under 

-Vf^  hear  that  /Jill^tdll^"'^-^"'^-  ^^  t- 
i'ool,  remember  Valerie  1" 

head/ H^s'L'e'warbai"'^'  ".^°"  ^^^^-^'^  ^ore- 
the  other  that  the  ma'  S  o^t  "  f^"  ^°  ^''^''^  "P- 
the  closer.     Ye,    fhl.  "^'  ^^^  '"  'um  but  cluntr 

It  was  only  t£ V ^^tL^rml^t  h^'^-^'^'^'-^'S 
was  th,s  man's  life  for  VaS    !  J"' ""l^^^d.    It 

Valene.  It  would  only  be  a  fevt:;  '"'"  '  ^'^^  f""- 
't  would  be  over  in  a  second  S.^'  "'°'''  ""^^  'hen 
knew  it^but  with  Valer  e  it  lo,^M  k'  T'"  '^'  '"an 
and  there  would  be  years  nL  '  ^°'  ""  °^  ''^e, 

only  that  he  had  been  unnerved  ^'r^"'  ^'''  '"  ^^^ 
th's   man's  life   for   vSr   if  .    ' '"1'"^-''t '^as 

own  life,  ,hy  shouldnt Telle  thr""  ?'^^  ''" 
shouldn't .  S'^e    this   mans — why 

«nated  suspension  uT  ""?g^'y  "unibed,  yet  fas- 
«ght  that  Lg  t  for"  3   "hf:""^''*'!^''''^^'"^^^^^^^^ 

°-^thesu^ight.^rorSg^-^ra^;s 
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outside  those  iron  bars,  to  become  framed  in  the  gray, 
pitiless  stone  of  the  window  slit,  to  be  pressed  against 
those  iron  bars,  to  be  looking  m. 

And  suddenly  he  pushed  the  man  violently  and  with- 
out  heed  from  him,  until  the  man  fell  forward  on  the 
cot,  and  Raymond,  lurching  upward  himself,  stood 
rocking  upon  his  feet.    It  was  clear,  distinct  now,  that 
face  looking  in  th-ough  those   iron  bars,      it  was 
Valerie's  face-Valerie's-Val6rie's  face.    It  was  bean- 
tiful  as  he  had  never  seen  it  beautiful  before.     Ihe 
sweet  lips  were  parted  in  a  smile  of  infinite  tenderne»» 
and  pity,  and  the  dark  eyes  looked  out  through  a  mist 
of  compassion,  not  upon  him,  but  upon  the  figure  be- 
hind  him  on  the  prison  cot.    He  reached  out  his  arms. 
His   lips   moved   silently— Valerie!      And   then    she 
seemed  to  turn  her  head  and  look  at  him,  and  her  eyes 
swam  deeper  in  their  tears,  and  there  was  a  wondrous 
light  of  love  in  her  face,  and  with  the  love  a  condem- 
nation that  was  one  of  sorrow  and  of  bitter  pain.    &he 
seemed  to  speak ;  he  seemed  to  hear  her  voice :      1  hat 
life  is  not  yours  to  give.    I  have  sinned,  my  lover,  in 
loving  you.     Is  my  sin  to  be  beyond  all  forgiveness 
because  out  of  my  love  has  been  born  the  guilt  ot 

"^Th"  voice  was  gone.  The  face  had  faded  out  of 
that  shaft  of  sunlight— only  the  iron  bars  were  there 
now.  Raymond's  outstretched  arms  fell  to  his  side- 
and  then  he  turned,  and  dropped  upon  his  knees  beside 
the  cot,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Murder  I  Yes,  it  was  murder— murder  that  dese- 
crated, that  vilified,  that  made  a  wanton  thing  of  that 
pure  live,  that  brave  and  sinless  love,  that  Valerie  had 
Len  him.  And  he  would  have  linked  the  vilest  and 
die  blackest  crime,  hideous  the  more  m  the  Judas  be- 
trayal  with  which  he  would  have  accomplished  it,  witn 
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too,  a  strange  and  numbed  relief  "J  """««'*— and  yet, 
not  he  as  he  knew  hTself  Ih!"  K  a^"'  "°' ''"'  '*  *" 

co.led.  blasted,  shrivelled  now  from  befire^t'?  'u    "' 
because  h  s  brain  had  hcKn  t^J^  Tj  *'    "  ^^^ 

f  madness.  butVad'be    "flu T:"  ^1  S/r'd  ".^^^^ 
for  a  space  into  th,.  mkk.--     ^  .      !    "^'  border-line 

son  tottered  and  w,'JosY'"^  "''"^  ''^°"^  '^""^  «- 

on^he  X'^f  ".t"'  ""•'  *''^  """  '^^  *i«mg  upright 
on  the  edge  of  the  cot,  conscious  that  the  man'.K 
were  plucking  pitifully  at  the  sleeve  of  h^  ^^ 

consc  ous  that  the  man  „,.    I     i-  .    "'*  ^ou"»'e, 

•'Father  you  wirtdrthem^hi"^  "T  ''^'f  "'"%  = 

And  then  Raymond  raised  his  head     H;.  f 
strangely  composed  "'*  '""  '^^ 

voS-w'sTelT;''  ''"-f^«-8"'•sed  his  own 

child     "H^!h  ^      '    °'^'  S""*'"'  ''''«  °ne  soothing  a 

"p■,^^  ""'''' '"y  ""n-  y°"  will  not  die."  ^ 

h,s.  the  burning  deep-sunk  eyes  with  a  terrible  hun! 
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ger  in  them  looked  into  his.  "I  will  not  die  I  I  wil 
not  die  1    You  said  that,  father?    You  said  that?" 

"Hi'  '  I"  Raymond's  lips  were  dry,  he  moistenec 
them  with  his  tongue.  "Calm  yourself  now,  my  son— 
you  need  no  longer  have  any  fear." 

A  sob  broke  from  the  man's  lips.  His  hands  cov 
ered  his  face ;  he  began  to  rock  slowly  back  and  fortl 
upon  the  cot.    He  crooned  to  himself: 

"I  will  not  die — I  am  to  live — I  will  not  die — I  an 
to  live.  .  .  ." 

And  then  suddenly,  in  a  paroxysm  of  returning  fear 
he  was  on  his  feet,  dragging  Raymond  up  from  hi; 
knees,  and,  catching  at  Raymond's  crucifix,  lifted  ii 
wildly  to  Raymond's  lips. 

"Swear  it,  father!"  he  cried.  "Swear  it  on  th< 
cross!  Swear  by  God's  holy  Son  that  I  will  not  die 
Swear  it  on  the  blessed  cross  I" 

"I  swear  it,"  Raymond  answered  in  a  steady  voice 

There  was  no  sound,  no  cry  now — only  a  trar  fig 
ured  face,  glad  with  a  mighty  joy.  And  then  the  '  n's 
hands  went  upward  queerly,  seeking  his  templer  --and 
the  swaying  form  lay  in  Raymond's  arms. 

The  man  stirred  after  a  moment,  and  opened  his 
eyes. 

"Are  you  there,  father — my  friend?"  he  whispered. 

"Yes,"  Raymond  said. 

The  man's  hold  tightened,  and  he  sighed  like  .one 
over-weary  who  I    d  found  repose. 

And  sitting  there  upon  the  edge  of  the  cot,  Raymond 
held  the  other  in  his  arms — and  the  sunlight's  shaft 
through  the  barred  window  grew  shorter — and  shad- 
ows crept  into  the  narrow  cell.  At  times  there  came 
low  sobs;  at  times  the  man's  hand  was  raised  to  fee! 
and  touch  Raymond's  face,  at  times  to  touch  the  cru- 
cifix on  Raymond's  breast.    And  then  at  last  the  other 
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lips.  ""'*  """*  «na  lingered  on  the 

•\for  the  turnkeV    And      1^^;,;"°^''^'^  '"^"^  "P«n 
'aid  hi,  finger  Jrosshls  L         °°'  ""  *'P'="^^'''  ^e 
He  is  asleep,"  he  saiH     "n        .  j- 
"Asleep  I-_the  turnkt  :„      ""'  '^'""'''  '""'"•" 

head  inside  the  Jell  and  then\!TT;-*  '^''''  ''» 
Raymond.  "AsleeD^but  M  •  °^''  '"  ''°"'^"  «' 
of  the  news  whTnV^?„,^;-'- ^^:->^e  ^0.1  - 

The  man  who  never  sleeps  I"         ^""P— after  that  I 

But  Raymond  only  shook  his  heaH   ,^A  j-j 
swer,  and  walked  on  down  the  r„?-;         ''l''  "°'  """ 
the  courtyard.     It  wafdTsk  „„?    h;*  "'^  T  T 
moving  purely  by  intuition.    It  was  "    thT      '°  u' 
man  was  to  live.     His  mm^  „  '^as  not  the  way—the 

/"revotr.  Monsieur  le"Cure"--he'i;ff.^  »,• 
Mons,eur  le  Cure  will  return  to-morrow  "'  '"^  ""• 

hallraThTLiffrtse^-^T^  ^^^'^^  ^"^^  ^"^ 
were  two  ways  left'/'d  tt  ime  w^ToT  T  '''"= ' 
row-what  would  to-morrow  bring!  '    ^''•'"°" 

been  W  delayed-lrTr  ^  .^'''^  »"■'  «?'>'  ''^^^ 
Cosed  4,  a/?tharthVZteXr  '"^"^''"^  '° 

And  then  Raymond  smiled  as  he  sfaTei  hi       u  ■ 
the  buckboard  and  drove  away-tL  ,m  f  '-^  '" 

twitchmg  of  the  lin.     Th.T    ,  ""''-'  ^  """'ous 

tneiips.    The  turnkey  was  a  tactful  man 
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who  would  not  intrude  upon  Monsieur  le  Curi't  • 
easily  understood  sorrow  for  the  condemned  mant 

He  drove  on  through  the  town,  and  turned  into  th 
St.  Marleau  road  that  wound  its  way  for  miles  alon 
the  river's  shore.  And  as  he  had  driven  slowly  on  h 
way  to  the  jail,  so  he  drove  slowly  jn  his  return  t 
the  village,  the  horse  left  almost  to  guide  itself  an 
to  set  its  own  pace. 

The  dusk  deepened,  ^mi!  the  road  grew  dark — 
seemed  fitting  that  the  road  should  grow  dark.  Thet 
were  two  ways  left.  The  jaws  of  the  trap  were  na 
rowing — one  of  the  three  ways  was  gone.  There  wei 
two  left.  Either  he  must  stand  in  that  other's  plao 
and  h;.iig  in  that  other's  place;  or  run  for  it  with  whi 
sv'.  ;  he  could,  throw  them  off  his  trail  if  he  could,  an 
tviite  from  somewhere  a  letter  that  would  exonerat 
the  other  and  disclose  the  priest's  identity — a  letter  t 
the  Bishop  unquestionably,  if  the  letter  was  to  be  wri 
ten  at  all,  for  the  Bishop,  not  only  because  he  knew  th 
man  personally  and  could  at  once  establish  his  identit] 
but  because,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  with  tli 
life  of  one  of  his  own  cures  at  stake,  the  Bishop,  abov 
all  other  men,  would  have  both  the  incentive  and  th 
power  to  act.  Two  ways  I  One  was  a  ghastly,  ign( 
minious  death,  to  hang  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dea 
— the  other  was  to  be  a  fuptive  from  the  law,  to  bi 
come  a  hunted,  baited  beast,  fighting  every  momei 
with  his  wits  for  the  right  to  breathe.  There  wei 
two  ways!  One  was  death — one  held  a  chance  fc 
life.    And  the  time  was  short. 

It  was  the  horse  that  turned  of  its  own  accord  i 
past  the  church,  and  across  the  green  to  the  presbyten 

He  left  the  horse  standing  there — Narcisse  woul 
come  and  get  it  presently — and  went  up  the  steps,  an 
entered  the  house.    The  door  of  the  front  room  wa 
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ing  forward  smilingly  *  ^*''"'  """e  hurry- 

ong  drive  to  UkcTo    oon  ,^^0'  ''^'^''  ^"  » 

Wadamc  Laflcur      f  S"""?'  "|''«  »  the  main  thing 
great  deal  of  trouble"'^      '^°"  '''^'y»'  '*  »""•».  to  a 

asshe"smile5'  'K*!!'"''';  ''"''"""K  h"  head  at  him 
The  idea,    We  dS  Vt  Sfc" "  ff"'''"    ^""'e^ 

Madame  Blondin  is  very  vLv  i  iV"'^'""''  Blondin. 
Doctor  Arnaud,  when^' ^7' .'^°""'^"'-  '«=  ^ure 
-but  I  will  tell  you  JLyttVel:-"°<>"'  ''"^  *''« 

room,  walked  ;ver    "Ihe  del':"  n'^''i"§  '"*°  '^'  ^^""t 
enve  ope.  tore  it  open  calmt^  ^  P'^ked  up  the  yellow 
His  back  was  toward  A     '^  '%"^  '^'  '""sage 
°(  paper  down  uporthe  desk   ^^    ^l  '^''^  "-e  sHp 

without  tremor.  It  was  n„.li  ^u  I  •  "  '^a*  steady- 
need  his  nerve  now  He  JS  be' ''^  ^°-  "^ -°«W 
t'me  was  short.  There  rPm-  ^  "  ''""'^  "ght— the 
Jo"/  from  now.  on  the  evenfnrt'^~'"'L*'"'^  I"  «" 
Bishop,  ^ho  was  Dersnnrri    ^     *!"'  ^^onsignor  the 
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HOW  RAYMOND  BADE   FAREWELL  TO  ST.  MARLEAU 

AN  hour  I  There  lay  an  hour  between  himself 
— and  death.  Primal,  elemental,  savage  in 
its  intensity,  tigerish  in  its  coming,  there 
surged  upon  him  the  demand  for  life — to 
live — to  fight  for  self-preservation.  And  yet  how  clear 
his  brain  was,  and  how  swiftly  it  worked  I  Life !  There 
lay  an 'hour  between  himself — and  death.  The  horse 
was  still  outside.  The  overalls,  the  old  coat,  the  old 
hat  belonging  to  the  sacristan  were  still  at  his  disposal 
in  the  shed.  He  would  ostentatiously  set  out  to  drive 
to  the  station  to  meet  the  Bishop,  hide  the  horse  and 
buckboard  in  the  woods  just  before  he  got  there,  change 
his  clothes,  run  on  the  rest  of  the  way,  remain  con- 
cealed on  the  far  side  of  the  tracks  until  the  train  ar- 
rived— and,  as  Monsignor  the  Bishop  descended  from 
one  side  of  the  train  to  the  platform,  he,  Raymond, 
would  board  it  from  the  other.  There  would  then,  of 
course,  be  no  one  tc  meet  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop 
would  wait  patiently  no  doubt  for  a  while ;  then  Labbee 
perhaps  would  manage  to  procure  a  vehicle  of  some 
sort,  or  the  Bishop  might  even  walk.  Eventually,  of 
course,  it  would  appear  that  Father  Aubert  had'  set 
out  for  the  station  and  had  not  since  been  seen — but 
it  would  be  a  good  many  hours  before  the  truth  began 
to  dawn  on  any  one.  There  would  be  alarm  only  at 
first  for  the  safety  of  the  good,  young  Father  Aubert 
— and  meanwhile  he  would  have  reached  Halifax,  say. 
One  could  not  ask  for  a  better  start  than  that  I 
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tion  easily  i„  half  an  hour  Tu'°"''^  ''"^'^  '°  the  sta- 
there  was  Madame  Lfleu;  J  .'  ^''  "°  hurry-but 
watching  him  from  the  1  •  '  T/  '°"'''^ou.,  was 
and  Ma'da.T  Larui^s  suppTr'^F^^^'^fr^  ^'"''="' 

^ne-^SHS?^--^^ 
"Bad  news!"     i?         \.     .   ''^  received?" 

and,  turning  Tom  tfeS  '''''f  "P  '^^  t«='egram, 
news!"  he  smiled  .'But  on%t.''^ '"''"'' ''"•  "^*'^ 
Madame  Lafleurl  I  was  th=nkini'  T'?-'^'  ""^  *!«=" 
the  best  thing  to  do  s"ce  it  U^  '^  °^"'* '"'*"  ^" 
did  not  receive  the  tele«U-  "T  ''"'*'=  ''*'«=•  ""^  I 
wise  should  had  I  „S  bfenTwJv  i-'^T'  "  ^  °*''"- 
thc  Bishop,  who  Ton  his  wi-'-K  ^°7'«"'"- 
deliberately  at  the  messa^e-^sl  ^^"'^""'^  g'anced 

-who  then  is  on  hiTwaJ  toll/r  '    '  'T  '°  "^"^" 
this  evening  "  '^      Halifax,  will  stop  off  here 

^Madame  Laflcur  was  instantly  in  a  flutter  of  excite- 

"Oh,  Monsieur  le  Cure!"     i,—  i     ■ 

rosy,  and  her  eyes  shone  ihdeasur'fe^S''  ^"" 
le  Cure— Monsimor  th.  r"  u      .     tt     '-'"•  Monsieur 

"^.  h„cr  K™.t.d'5;,  "• ""  '^■'  *' 
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ally.  "But  first,  a  little  supper  for  a  mere  cure,  eh, 
MaaameLafleur— since  Monsignor  the  Bishop  will 
undoubtedly  have  dined  on  the  train." 

"Oh,  Monsieur  le  Cure!"    She  shook  her  head  at 
.  him. 

"And  then,"  laughed  Raymond,  as  he  seated  himself 
at  the  table,  '  since  the  horse  is  already  outside,  I  will 
drive  over  to  the  station  and  meet  him." 
•  ^^.^*^  J^P'dly.  and,  strangely  enough,  with  an  appe- 
tite.    Madame  Lafleur  bustled  about  him,  quite  unable 
to  keep  still  in  her  excitement.     She  talked,  and  he 
answered  her.     He  did  not  know  what  she  said;  his 
replies  were  perfunctory.    There  was  an  excuse  to  be 
made  for  going  to  the  shed  instead  of  getting  directly 
into  the  buckboard  and  driving  off.    Madame  Lafleur 
would  undoubtedly  and  most  naturally  watch  him  off 
from  the  front  door.     But— yes,  of  course— that  was 
simple— absurdly  simple  1     Well  then,  another  thing 
—It  would  mean  at  least  a  good  hour  to  him  if  the  vil- 
lage was  not  on  tiptoe  with  expectancy  awaiting  the 
Bishop  s  arrival,  and  thus  be  ready  to  start  out  to  dis- 
cover what  had  happened  to  the  good,  young  Father 
Aubert  on  the  instant  that  the  alarm  was  given;  or, 
worse  still,  that  any  one,  learning  of  the  Bishop's  ex- 
pected arrival,  should  enthusiastically  drive  over  to  the 
station  as  a  sort  of  self-appointed  delegation  of  wel- 
come, just  a  few  minutes  behind  himself.    In  that  case 
anything  might  happen.     No,  it  would  not  do  at  all! 
Every  minute  of  delay  and  confusion  on  the  part  of 
St.  Marleau,  and  Labbee,  and  Madame  Lafleur  no  less 
than  the  others,  was  priceless  to  him  now.    He  remem- 
'  :red  his  own  experience.     It  would  take  Labbee  a 
long  time  to  find  a  horse  and  wagon;  and  Madame  La- 
fleur, on  her  part,  would  think  nothing  of  a  prolonged 
delay  in  his  return— if  he  left  her  with  the  suggestion, 
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^'^^  anything  about  j!^'?  ITx"!'^'  ^''^  "o  one 
was  qu,te  prepared  to  cr'edTt t^lfV^''''"'  "^^omZ 
wough  to  have  otherwise  1  '^  ""J"* '""""^-tongued 
associated  the  Bishoo's  '  «  Pf"-''  *''*  "'^'^s,  had^ot 
s'gnor  the  Bishoo!  T         '"'  '"^"'tu'-e-with  Mnn 

f;--ss;gntlp  Iif^'„;;;^e„ough^ 

ofMontigny.  "^  ^       ^°""«"y -"ot  the  Bishop 

ehad  eaten  enough-,,e pushed  bac.  his  chair  and 

;i;A^dtJ-,f:;-."^esaidreHec- 
any  one  until  Monsignor  aTr"  e" -'     r^''\»">'i'''"8  to 
tie  telegram.     "It  woi.W  *       **• ,     He  handed  her 
»n  official  one,  and  LtiTf'       '  ^'"  ""'*  '*  «° 
qu  et  evening.    We  can  !n  ^    i"  '°  '"'  ""d  spend  a 
himself."     *         '""" '"°'^  *»""  to  decide  that  foj 

thc'^.tr;.'-'*''^"  ''^^^^^'  her  spectacles,  and  read 

But  yes,  Monsieur  le  Cur^  "  .u 
Monsignor  will  tell  us  what  h.^'  •^"'^  ''"""y- 
wishes  to  see  any  o„e  L  Zu       -u   ''""■";  '"d  if  he 
-n  not  be  too  latl  ^S:;  o  t^^f  -n^  it 

h'^yp-^''^  ^'--'^  -  the  cioc;::::"h!s.t1rs 

^^X'r^'utr::^^^^^^^  Ihad," 

«"ymg  a  lamp.  At  th^l ' "*  )'"l '°  '^e  front  door, 
P'^used.  and  ioo'Led  ba  k  a  °h  ^  /Jl  ^ '  ^'^'"""d 
"ow  an^  there  was  no  moo„  ^'  ^""^  ^°^'^  ^lack 

^"-around  to  the  shed  and  get  a  lantern,.,  he 
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called  up  to  her — and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
hurrica  arrund  the  corner  of  the  house. 

He  laughed  a  little  harshly,  his  lips  were  tightly  set, 
as  he  reached  the  shed  door,  opened  it,  and  closed  it 
behind  him.  He  struck  a  match,  found  and  lighted  a 
lantern,  procured  a  small  piece  of  string,  tucked  the 
sacristan's  overalls,  and  the  old  coat  and  hat  swiftly 
under  his  soutane — and  a  moment  later  was  back  be- 
side the  buckboard  again. 

He  tied  the  lantern  in  front  of  the  dash-board,  and 
climbed  into  the  seat.  Madame  Lafleur  was  still  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway.  He  hesitated  an  instant,  as  he 
picked  up  the  reins.  The  sweet,  motherly  old  face 
smiled  at  him.  A  pang  came  and  found  lodgment  in 
his  heart.  It  was  like  that,  standing  there  in  the  lamp- 
lit  doorway  of  the  presbytere,  that  he  had  seen  her  for 
the  first  time — as  he  saw  her  now  for  the  last.  He 
had  grown  to  love  the  silver-haired  little  old  lady  with 
her  heart  of  gold — and  so  he  looked — and  a  mist  came 
before  his  eyes,  for  this  was  his  good-bye. 

"You  will  be  back  in  an  hour?"  she  called  out. 

"You  forget,  Madame  Lafleur" — he  forced  himself 
to  laugh  in  the  old  playful,  teasing  way — "that  the  train 
is  sometimes  more  than  an  hour  late  itself  I" 

"Yes,  that  is  true!"  she  said.  "Au  revoir,  then, 
Monsieur  "e  Cure  I" 

He  answered  quietly. 

"Good-night,  Madame  Lafleur!" 

He  drove  out  across  the  green,  and  past  the  church, 
and,  a  short  distance  down  the  road,  where  he  could 
no  longer  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  presbytere, 
he  leaned  forward  and  extinguished  the  lantern.  He 
•miled  curiously  to  himself.  It  was  the  only  act  that 
appeared  at  all  in  consonance  with  escape  I  He  was  a 
fugitive  now,  a  fugitive  for  life — and  a  fugitive  running 


reply, 
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precluded  ,    fill-  i     j      l  ^'^  gambler's  nerve  that 
fh.^"  i'"?''"'  '°\^^y  °"'  '"*°  th-^  night.     It  was  not 

I     t  L-   u   ^°"*  ""''  buckboard  in  the  woods?     h! 

Mytnd'Sr'slt  J  "'"'"^"^  N*"  ^''^y  woSp.o£ 

the  sotanl    Th      '^"'^  T°'""'"»'  ""'^  ^f^^y  ""i/t  find 

^o«M«^.    There  must  be  no  trace  of  Father  Aubert 
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—the  longer  they  searched  the  better.  And  then,  moi 
important  still,  when  finally  the  alarm  was  spread,  tl 
description  that  would  be  sent  out  would  be  that  of 
man  dressed  as  a  priest.  No ;  he  would  take  them  wit 
him,  wrap  them  up  in  a  bundle  around  a  stone,  ar 
somewhere  miles  away,  say,  throw  them  from  the  ci 
into  the  water  as  the  train  crossed  a  bridge.  So  muc 
for  that  I  Was  there  anything  else,  anything  thi 
he 

A  lighted  window  glowed  yellow  in  the  darknei 
from  a  little  distance  away.  He  had  come  to  the  to 
of  the  rise.  It  was  old  Mother  Blondin's  cottage.  H 
had  meant  to  urge  the  horse  into  a  trot  once  the  levi 
was  gained — ^but  instead  the  horse  was  forgotten,  an 
the  animal  plodded  slowly  forward  at  the  same  pat 
at  which  it  had  ascended  the  hill. 

Raymond's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  light.  Ol 
Mother  Blondin's  cottage — and  in  that  room,  beyon 
that  light,  old  Mother  Blondin,  the  old  woman  on  th 
hill,  the  excommuniee,  lay  dying.  And  there  was 
shadow  qn  the  window  shade — the  shadow  of  one  si 
ting  in  a  chair — a  woman's  shadow — Valerie ! 

He  stopped  the  horse,  and,  sitting  there  in  the  bucl 
board  opposite  the  cottage,  he  raised  his  hand  slowl 
and  took  his  hat  from  his  head. 

"Go  on — fool!" — with  a  snarl,  vicious  as  the  cu 
of  a  whip-lash,  came  that  inner  voice.  "You  may  hav 
time — ^but  you  have  none  to  throw  away !" 

"Be  still  1"  answered  Raymond's  soul.  "This  is  m 
hour.    Be  still!" 

Valerie !  That  shadow  on  the  window  he  knew  wa 
Valerie — and  within  was  that  other  shadow,  the  shade? 
of  death.  This  was  his  good-bye  to  old  Mother  Blon 
dm,  who  had  drunk  of  the  common  cup  with  him,  anc 
knelt  with  him  in  the  moonlit  church,  her  hand  in  his 
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through  the  years 'to  com?  TZ  ''"^'"^  •"  W"  life 
a  shade,,  that  did  not  Se  hat  H"^  ^"'  y""'  *h»n 
.that  d,d  not  touch  his  hTnd  or  Hfr  1"°*  ^P"''  '°  ''™. 
'"to  h,s.  A  shadow-that  was  all  JTf^"  *"  '°°'' 
hrutal,  crueJ,  remorseless  vTt'"~  '\^°''-  I*  was 
Significance,  this  good-bye-thlL  .  ^.'i:'""''''  *'"*  '"  ''*» 
a  shadow.  oye— this  good-bye  to  Valerie— 

bor^e^S^'^TeTtTstn"'  "'T-'  f--  -iles  away 
faintly  the  wBI  o  Ttrdn-Itd  R  "  "'«'''  -''•  -""' 
suddenly  erect,  his  tee  h  dl^chi  Z'^'"?*^'  ''P""^!"^ 
at  the  whip  and  laid  it  across  Jhe  l"^'^"'  *"«^h«d 

The  wagon  lurched  forward  t%  I?"'  '  ^'^''• 
the  plunge  and  jerk-a„d  his'wh"  /,f''^«'="'J  ^'th 
he  laughed  now-no  loLer  .!f  ^  '^"/gain.  And 
horse.  It  was  not  time  that  he  Jr"'"'^  ^'''^"^  *« 
ample  time,  the  traifwas  stSi  I"  """«•  .^here  was 
thoughts— to  outrun  thrm  tnVf  ^7'  '*  '^as  his 
them  behind  him,  to  know 'nj  oth  '".-'  '\^'  *°  '"ve 
pulse  for  life  that  alone  u^^n°„  ^^'"S.than  that  im- 
swayed  him.  ""'''  "°''  *°  ^ar  this  night  had 

^ica1i;'ati^?f^rl7/"ald'r  '"V'«°"  ^^  ^-n- 
"."w,  and  it  was  black  blaciL 7.°'^'' '""/'  ''''°"*  him 
P't  and  the  roadway  t'o  it  Jere  jfer^H^  °^  ^'*^"'' 
back  mto  his  seat— and  Li  u^^'  "^  was  flung 
'•nd  he  had  doddled  along  thrrt.  "  *''^*-  ^ife-? 
7  h<s  magnificent  apathy!  Life  1'  TT"l«  '"'"'^^'f 
the  fight  for  it  was  the  M^^  i  *"'^  *'"=  hattle  and 
"/  odds,  the  laui  of  detnce  [he'""T  °^  '"^  «"d 
benched  fist  shaken  Inf^^.  SVdf  itrS  1^ 
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in  the  mad  rush  for  it  was  appeal  I  On  I  The  wagi 
reeled  like  a  drunken  thing,  and  the  wheels  twisted 
the  ruts;  a  patch  of  starlight  seeping  through  tl 
branches  overhead  made  a  patch  of  gloom  in  the  in! 
blackness  underneath,  and  in  this  patch  of  gloom  wave 
ing  tree  trunks,  like  uncouth  monsters  as  they  flitt* 
by,  snatched  at  the  wheel-hubs  to  wreck  and  overtui 
the  wagon,  but  he  was  too  quick  for  them,  too  quick- 
they  always  missed.  On  I  Away  from  memory,  aw! 
from  those  good-byes,  away  from  every  thought  sai 
that  of  life— life,  and  the  right  to  live— life,  and  tl 
fight  to  hurl  that  gibbet  with  its  dangling  rope 
smashed  and  battered  and  splintered  thing  against  tl 
jail  wall  where  they  would  strangle  him  to  death  an 
bury  him  in  their  cursed  lime ! 

On  I  Why  did  not  the  beast  go  faster  I  Were  thoi 
white  spots  that  danced  before  his  eyes  a  lather  of  foai 
on  the  animal's  flanks?  On — along  the  road  to  lift 
Faster  I  Faster  I  It  was  not  fast  enough — fo 
thoughts  were  swift,  and  they  were  racing  behind  hit 
now  in  their  pursuit,  and  coming  closer,  and  they  woul 
overtake  him  unless  he  could  go  faster — faster 
Faster,  or  they  would  be  upon  him,  and — a  big  an 
brave  and  loyal  man. 

A  low  cry,  a  cry  of  sudden,  ovt.mastering  hurt,  wa 
drowned  in  the  furious  pound  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  ii 
the  rattle  and  the  creaking  of  the  wagon,  and  in  .' 
screech  and  grinding  of  the  wagon's  jolt  and  swii.; 
And,  unconsciouj  that  he  held  the  reins,  unconsciou 
that  he  tightened  them,  his  hands,  clenched,  went  up 
ward  to  his  face.  There  was  no  black  road,  no  plung 
ing  horse,  no  mad,  insensate  rush,  ungoverned  and  un 
guided,  no  wagon  rocking  demoniacally  through  the 
night — there  was  a  woman  who  knelt  in  the  aisle  of  a 
church,  and  in  her  arms  she  held  a  man,  and  across 
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the  shadow  of  the  cros'fSf  ?„'"''  l"""«''^  ^™".  and 

woman's  eyes  were  filed  ^g.  ^e"^?.  ""'?  ^°*''-  '"^  tSe 

T^ghterT  •"''  '"y"' "^^n."         "  'P°'''-"  "^ 

clfrf  T-"^'lous  rtat^'the  trr"'**^  ''"  ^'"^hed 
check  and  gradually  slowed  ;..  responded  to  the 
woman  was  Valeric--nn7i,  P""-  Valerie  I  The 
hurt  of  it-the  hurtTf  i  '  ^"^  ">*  '"'•"  I  God  the 
-s '  She  had  lVi^Tj:u\'T^  "ov  t  S 
her  trust.    And  in  return  hel-."  ^°^"'  ^»  f="th, 

fowed%rar^S/Tes'''r^"''''  '"'^  "'■'  head 
forhim-and  for  Valerie  thA  ^''  ""^  ''^<=  this  way 
^ould  bequeath  to  her  the  beLf  ^^u"^  '"^Sacies.    ul 
We  not  only  to  a  felon  but  to  a  /^  '''^.''^'^  ^'^^''  her 
And  no  man,  he  had  boasted   La    "'''■    ^  '^"'^^'-dl 
coward     Pitifu,  boasti    L  e  for  f,    '^7.  '""^^"^  him  a 
^L  ■;  ".r^"""'-^  of  misery  ,'v''"r'^r^°'-  ^^'^"e 
-he  loved  her  with  a  traito?   anH   '  ^'  '"^'"^  ^^''crie 
,    His  lips  were  drawn  toJ^^h  •,  '^"'^ard's  love  J 

'"/•  In  retrospect  ^slffe"  ""{''  '^.7  ^^^^  Wood- 
before  him-and'  stre.^  on  eSrh,„T^''^'  ""'""'l''^'' 
And  here  was  the  fin=.l  •    ^  "'"'^  was  wreckao,. 

".d's  act^the  cowa"d';S'"f  r  °'  «"-the  cot 
n;<n  he  had,  disdainful  ca  lol  '^'  ""^  *°  ^«^«=  the 
onsequence.  so  consSen  rw;orhr "  *"°"u  *''^"  "^ 
"  he  got  away  and  wrote  ,  T."^-  """  hoyhoodj 
"""•^  life,  it  ;as  ?ru^'°but  i        ■■  'S^°"''^  «'^  the 
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Other,  imacked  only  of  the  grovelling  whine  of  the 
condemned  wretch  afraid.  None  would  believe  him. 
None  I  It  tvas  paltry,  the  police  were  inured  to  that; 
all  criminals  were  eager  to  protest  their  innocence,  and 
pule  out  their  tale  of  extenuating  circumstances.  None 
would  believe  him.    Valerie  would  not  believe. 

Folds  of  his  cheeks  were  gripped  and  crushed  in 
his  hands  until  the  finger  nails  bit  into  the  flesh.  He 
was  innocent.  He  had  not  murdered  that  scarred-faced 
drunken  hound — only  Valerie  would  neither  believe 
nor  know;  and  in  Valerie's  eyes  he  would  stand  a  loath- 
some thing,  and  in  her  soul  would  be  a  horror,  and  a 
misery,  and  a  shame  that  was  measured  only  by  the 
greatness  and  the  depth  of  the  love  she  had  given 
him,  for  !n  that  greatness  and  that  depth  lay,  too,  the 
greatness  and  the  depth  of  that  love's  dishonour  and 
that  love's  abasement.     But  if — but  if 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  stir  or  move,  his  eyes  see- 
ing nothing,  fixed  before  him — and  then  steadily  his 
head  came  up  and  poised  far  back  on  the  broad,  square 
shoulders,  and  the  tight  lips  parted  in  a  strange  and 
sudden  smile.  If  he  drove  to  the  station  and  met 
Monsignor  the  Bishop,  and  drove  Monsignor  the 
Bishop  back  to  St.  Marleau — then  she  would  believe. 
No  one  else  could  or  would  believe  him,  the  proof  was 
irrefutable  against  him,  they  would  convict  him,  and 
the  sentence  would  be  death;  but  she  in  her  splendid 
love  would  believe  him,  and  know  that  she  had  loved 
— a  man.  There  had  been  three  ways,  but  one  had 
gone  that  afternoon;  and  then  there  had  been  two 
ways,  but  there  was  only  one  now,  the  man's  way,  for 
the  other  was  the  coward's  way.  And,  taking  this,  he 
could  lift  his  head  and  stand  before  them  all,  for  in 
Valerie's  face  and  in  Valerie's  eyes  there  would  not  be 
— ^what  was  worse  than  death.    To  save  Valerie  from 
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he  could  not  dolllLT^r;"  t'r  «''''•  »h« 
ove  had  been  given  whefe  t  wa.  Si  '"*"'*''«  »>« 
'MS  and  a  hallowed  thin*  Ja  *  ""*''•  "  ?"«- 

was  not  degraded  fceS  ft  ha^K  "***  ?'''"8*'*  "d 
To  .ave  Valerie  fro"  what  Lrf  i^  «■""  *°  hi""' 
'n  hi,  own  eye,  from  the  "elfVh?.-      i°  "^  '''"»^'' 
through  a  c«ven  feTr  he  had  t  .  "*^'"'"'''*^8«  'hat 
hood  and  hi,  .elf-reVDect   tu,./..      '^."'J*'' '''»  "•«"■ 
and  that  through  fear  he  .J   ,  ^'^i"*    -'"  ''*  ""• 
though  he  wa,  innocent  helr."^''  *''"  '^"'"«''  '"' 
He  stopped  the  hor;e    .n^  ^  "°^"'i"*-"  '"»"' 
ground:  and,  searchinJfir  ,1  ^^kP'.^  '^°^"  *°  the 
lighted  the  lantern  Xre  it  hun^"''"'  '"""'^  ««.  "nd 
He  wa,  calm  now.  ^ot  with  tW  ""1°"  """  <^«h-board. 
™Po,ed  by  will  and  neve  but  wfth  """!"*  '^''*P"»'h 
like  to— neace     aIa    .     j-    '^'™  *  calmness  that  was 

fell  upon'him  and  iamed'"*  *''T'  ^''^  ''"tern  ligh 
breast':  And'he  liSd  the  crucfi'*''  ""/"'^  "P°"  his 
held  it  in  his  hanj  and  ooked  af  ii  "f  ''°".''""* 
these  woods  and  on  thi«  tI^aI  l  l  ..  ^  ''»»  here  in 
about  his  neck  in  insolent  an  Am  ^  ^',^  '^"^  hung  it 
;hat  it  bore.  It  ^as^'t^ran^  ('"A"  t'J"'  ^'A« 
then  to  save  his  life-  anH  n„-     u    1     .       ""eant  it 

from  hi,  ,  and  d!;;.tSi;'Lo"thll.''\r''j 

—and  now  t  seemed  a.  th^    t  .      buckboard 

the  way  he  saw  aUast    n^h"^^  strengthening  him  in 

though  indeed  it  were  the  !.  '"•/  ?/  '""  *°  '"'«=•  " 
road  '  ''  ^"'^^'^  "P  '^^  --  -d  drove  on  along  the 
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THE  train  had  come  and  gone,  as  Raymond 
reached  the  station  platform.  He  had  meant 
it  so.  He  had  meant  to  avoid  the  lights  from 
the  car  windows  that  would  have  illuminated 
the  otherwibe  dark  platform;  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a 
disclosure  in  Labbee's,  the  station  agent's,  presence. 
Afterwards,  Labbee  would  know,  as  all  would  know — 
but  not  now.  It  was  not  eridy  to  tell;  the  words  per- 
haps would  not  come  readily  even  when  alone  with 
Monsignor  the  Bishop,  as  they  drove  back  together  to 
the  village. 

There  were  but  two  figures  on  the  platform — 
Labbee,  who  held  a  satchel  in  his  hand;  and  a  tall, 
slight  form  in  clerical  attire. 

"Ah,  Father  Aubert — salut!'  Labbee  called  out. 
"You  are  late;  but  we  saw  your  light  coming  just  as 
the  train  pulled  out,  and  so " 

"Well,  well,  Francois,  my  son  I" — it  was  a  rich,  mel- 
low voice  that  broke  in  on  the  station  agent. 

Raymond  stood  up  -nd  lifted  his  hat — lifted  it  so 
that  it  but  shaded  his  face  the  more. 

"Monsignor!"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "This  is  a 
great  honour." 

"Honour!"  the  Bishop  responded  heartily.  "Why 
should  I  not  co.-ne,  I — ^but  do  I  sit  on  this  side?" — he 
had  stepped  down  into  the  buckboard,  as  he  grasped 
Raymond'?  hand. 

"Yes,  Monsignor"' — Raymond's  wide-brimmed  cleri- 
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cal  hat  was  far  over  hit  eve*    Tu^  i  ^^ 

of  the  dash-board  lefS  in  il  ^"^"1 ""  "«  '™« 

a'ong  the  road  **  *'""  ^"'■»«  forward 

nigKn'SoH""""  ""'""''  «^*-  ^"^    "Good. 

to'Sr.t'd^!'^'.;^  ^r^.r"'^"^^.'?— -^  --^^ 

"why  should  I  not  wme?  7  ""^'"«'  '^*  "■"'^^J- 
Marleau  in  any  "a.e  Jhave  h«  f"/"^. ■'"""«''  '"'^• 
n^y  young  friend,  the  cure  here  ?  "''^""T  **""^  "^ 
3'f.  and  to  t'eU  Hirhi^^Jj^^ -^^Jo. 

»^:f oS«.jjrs"  ^--''^  - 

dayalittIe-e^FraSot4S.?"'°"«^^  his  holi- 
Kay,nond  shook  his  head. 

did  it  matter  ?  In  a  nZT'  ^fi"'""'-  ^"'^  V"  '^hat 
hour,  the  Bishop  woZTn' '", ^\""""tes,  in  half  an 
the  Bishop  all  '^Whvl^MV"""^''  ^""'"^  ''^^^  'o'd 
a  deception  that  'ie  1.  "^  -^'^^  "°^  t°  keep  up 

most  Ae  next  „'  taTt 7  t""'"'''^ '°  acknowledge  al^ 
■^ind,  not  arpiment  aLn  h^h  ""^'^K"]""*  «  his 
^^aotichesita^cy.?^:Sl??Ji™t'wa^^^^^^^^^^ 
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there  was  only  one  way,  the  way  that  he  would  take- 
and  yet,  perhaps  because  it  was  so  very  human,  becaui 
perhaps  he  sought  for  still  more  strength,  because  pe 
haps  it  was  so  almost  literally  the  final,  closing  act  < 
his  life,  he  waited  and  clung  to  that  moment  more,  ar 
to  that  five  minutes  mure. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Bishop  happily,  "we  will  pe 
haps  have  to  look  around  and  see  if  we  cannot  find  f< 
you  a  parish  of  your  own,  my  son.  And  who  knows- 
eh — perhaps  we  have  already  found  it?" 

How  queerly  the  lantern  jerked  its  rays  up  and  don 
the  horse's  legs,  and  cast  its  shadows  along  the  roac 
He  heard  himself  speaking  again. 

"You  are  very  good,  Mcnsignor" — they  were  tl 
same  words  with  which  he  had  replied  before — ^he  u 
tered  them  mechanically. 

'     He  felt  the  Bishop's  hand  close  gently,  yet  firml; 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"Francois,  my  son" — the  voice  had  suddenly  becom 
grave — "what  is  the  matter  ?  You  act  strangely.  Yoi 
voice  does  not  somehow  setm  natural — it  is  very  hoars( 
,  You  have  a  cold  perhaps,  or  perhaps  you  are  ill?" 

"No,  Monsignor — I  am  not  ill." 

"Then — but,  you  alarm  me,  my  son !"  exclaimed  th 
Bishop  anxiously.    "Something  has  happened?" 

"Yes,  Monsignor — something  has  happened." 

How  curiously  his  mind  seemed  to  be  working !  H 
was  conscious  that  the  Bishop's  hand  remained  in  kindl 
pressure  on  his  shoulder  as  though  inviting  his  con£ 
dence,  conscious  that  the  man  beside  him  maintained  ■• 
sympathetic,  tactful  silence,  waiting  for  him  to  speak 
but  his  thoughts  for  the  moment  now  were  not  upoi 
the  immediate  present,  but  upon  the  immediate  after 
wards  when  his  story  had  been  told. 

The  buckboard  rattled  on  along  the  road ;  it  entered 
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*^d  this  man  bSSrh bfr.C*  °",.  ]^''"  '"^  ''»d 
v'lJage.    Then  presently  th^     '^  T"'''  ''"*'«  '"'o  the 

Jore  that-there  was  VaMr?e  h^^  Vt^'  ^"  ''^- 
further  away— even  in  thlht  iT  ^''J^'"^  *"»  head  still 
its  ashen  wWtenes;  T^ere  "^^",^'?  '=>«  '""'t  show 
would  believe-bu    VaS  ^   ^«'"'e-Valerie  who 

fnowagony  and  sorrow-aJhe  ^"^  '^  '''^"'  ""^  '° 
look  .nto  her  face  and  see  tt  slw'"^"'^  ^"'  '""^t 
the  qujver  come  to  her  £  L  TJ  ^*'  ""*  °^  '*.  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  dealt  her  thu"  '^^  ''"'  '^'""'e 
•t  as  he  would,  must  st^l   trik"  h/r  J"""'  ''''^'''  »«f*^« 
only  way-the  way  of  peace     T.         ^^T'    ^'  """'  *e 
that  peace  should  lie  in  thU  K.^'fT*^ '"°^*  "range 
Valerie  and  for  hrmf-i''^^^'"'"'-  "head  ffr 
-and  yet  within  hTm  q~  t  2"^^  '^''f^  ''"e  i"  death 

rsrr;2::3i^j^'^^su^^^^^^^^    the 

showed  that  other  niaL^l?  [  ('  ''ght— as  it  bad 
^he  storm.  HadVefcLme  1^''''^  ^'^'''^  »>«=-  in 
voluntarily  he  stopped  X  hn  "T'"  ''"'^""'  I"- 
from  old  Mother  Efondin'  coual  Vk"  ^'^'^  ''«''* 
spot  where  he  had  stumWed  tW ^•' u'"^  ^"'  '^^  t*"' 
'^hom  he  had  thought  dead  thJ^^u  "T  '^'  P""* 
across  the  road,    if  was  stigetai;  "  '"'  '^""'•='1 

•>1  full  of  *.p  concern  ~""  "'"'"P'"  v™" 

'-"*  ».w  d,.  J,ct" ?cot  r-Ai-r 
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and,  taking  of!  his  hat,  held  up  the  lantern  between  then 
until  the  light  fell  full  upon  his  face. 

There  was  a  quick  and  startled  cry  from  the  Bishop 
and  then  for  an  instant — silence.  And  Raymond  lookec 
into  the  other's  face,  even  as  the  other  looked  into  his, 
It  was  a  face  full  of  dignity  and  strength  and  quiet,  ar 
aged,  kindly  face,  crowned  with  hair  that  was  silver 
white;  but  the  blue  eyes  that  spoke  of  tranquillity  wer< 
widened  now  in  amazement,  surprise  and  constema' 
tion. 

And  then  the  Bishop  spoke. 

"Something  has  happened  to  Frani,ois,"  he  said,  ir 
a  hesitant,  troubled  way,  "and  you  have  come  fron- 
Tournayville  to  take  his  place  perhaps,  or  perhaps  to— 
to  be  with  him.  .  i  it  as  serious  as  that — and  yoil  wen 
loath  to  break  the  news,  my  son'  And  yet — and  yei 
I  do  not  ui»derstand.  The  station  agent  said  nothing 
to  indicate  that  anything  was  wronjr,  though  f>erhapi 
he  might  not  have  heard;  and  he  called  you  Fathei 
Aubert,  though,  too,  that  possibly  well  might  be,  foi 
it  was  dark,  and  I  myself  did  not  see  your  face.  M) 
son,  I  fear  that  I  am  rigjit.  Tell  me,  then !  You  art 
a  priest  from  Tournayville,  or  from  a  neighbouring 
parish  ?" 

"I  am  not  a  priest,"  said  Raymond  steadily. 

The  Bishop  drew  back  sharply,  as  though  he  had 
been  aruck  a  blow. 

"No«  a  priest — and  in  those  clothes  I" 

"No,  Monsignor." 

The  fine  old  face  grew  set  and  stern. 

"And  Francois  Aubert,  then — where  is  Father  Fran- 
cois Aubert?" 

"Monsignor" — Raymond's  lips  were  white — "he  is 
in  the  condemned  cell  at  Tournayville — under  sentence 
of  death — he  is " 


-■''^^^^W^^l^'^''^—'' 


'^rir- 
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hand  at  the  bade  of  t !  at  ^  I'd  Th'^^T  T '' """^ 
grasping  at  the  seat  he  n  n'^  u"  'I'/"  ''*"'■'>'•  s*'" 
erect,  and  ra^ed  h 'ro^K^  f  '^""'"'^  "P  '»""  "food 
solemnity  and  aeration  "In'^hf  "'"  ^='r°'"'  '" 
does  thi7mean?  'wra;e  yllr    "'"'  °'  ''°'^'  ^''^^ 

and'ab^pfeid'^M^L^'n-'^  ---d- 

of  pain  latLred  on  his  ,  ;"     "C'^h'  "^T"^  """"*= 
name,  Monsignor— all  Fr.?lV      ?  .''^^''  '"^^d  the 
Ti,.  D-  L     ,    . —  "  ^  '^'^"'^"  Canada  has  hearH  it  " 
The  B.shop's  hand  dropped  heavily  to  hN  sTde 

fortune  dlsorueelyTasfed  .Jd  "°""''  0^""^'='^ 
Chapelle,  you  savl  TllV:  u  ^  T"  ""^  Raymond 
had  Wea"reTbut'aK:tl5!^  --''.  that  you 

histeXi^rt',^^^^^^^^^ 
MoS^j^i-:^ts;j:.r%?r 

heard,  too.  of  the  murder  of  tLK  BiI^"    ^^ 

How  ghastly  white  the  aged  face  was !    A,  ^J,«»i 
nis  own  must  be  t  The  r,th.,;  u     j  ^  ghastly  as 

like  at  hi.  shoulders  '"'"'''  "'"*=  gripping  vise- 

yout;:rr^j:SS;;;;j,:r''i^P-d  hoarsely.  "Do 

^nait^::^;^^.:^--^— ;-;- 
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-* 


■V:  • 

-T.'>" 


the  night  that  Father  Aubert  came  to  St.  Marleau. 
had  a  message  for  the  mother  of  a  man  who  was  kill 
in  the  Yukon,  Monsignor.  The  mother  lived  hei 
There  was  a  wild  storm  that  night.  There  was  i 
wagon  to  be  had,  and  we  both  walked  from  the  st 
tion.  But  I  did  not  walk  with  the  priest.  You,  wi 
have  heard  of  Raymond  Chapelle,  know  why — I  d 
spised  a  priest — I  knew  no  God.  Monsignor" — 1 
turned  and  pointed  suddenly — "you  see  that  lig 
through  the  trees?  It  is  the  light  I  saw  that  night, 
I  stumbled  over  the  body  of  a  man  lying  here  in  tl 
road.  The  man  was  Father  Aubert.  The  limb  of 
tree  had  fallen  and  struck  him  on  the  head.  I  thoug 
him  dead.    I  went  over  to  that  house  for  help." 

He  paused  again.  The  Bishop's  hands,  withdraw 
were  clasped  now  upon  a  golden  crucifix — it  was  like  h 
own  crucifix,  only  it  was  larger,  much  larger  than  h 
own.  But  the  Bishop's  white  face  was  still  close  to  hi 
and  the  blue  eyes  seemed  to  have  grown  darker,  ar 
were  upon  him  in  a  fixed,  tense  way,  as  though  to  re: 
his  soul. 

"And  then  ?" — he  saw  the  Bishop's  lips  move,  he  di 
not  hear  the  Bishop  speak. 

At  times  the  horse  moved  restively;  at  times  thei 
came  the  chirping  of  insects  from  the  woods;  at  timi 
a  breeze  stirred  and  whispered  through  the  leave 
Raymond,  staring  at  the  yellow  flicker  of  the  lanten 
set  now  upcm  the  floor  of  the  buckboard  at  their  fee 
spoke  on,  in  his  voice  that  same  unnatural  calm, 
seemed  almost  as  though  he  himself  were  listening  I 
some  stranger  speak.  It  was  the  story  of  that  nig) 
he  told,  the  story  of  the  days  and  nights  that  followec 
the  story  of  old  Mother  Blondin,  the  story  of  the  cros 
the  story  of  the  afternoon  in  the  condemned  cell,  th 
story  of  his  ride  for  liberty  of  an  hour  ago,  the  stor 
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rileo-p  sw,A  u: . 


de  J'i"hf  E^ht  tte'  ,^M:  '-r  ^'-  ^''e  con- 
found instead  that  theJLrV"  '"'  •^''"  "  ^y"-and 
and  that  the  tears  were  flo  '''' ^"J""^  "^ '"verW, 
other's  cheeks.  "°'"'"«  ""checked  down  the 

BisS'seeSU:  spSl  ti'  ^^f  "^'"«"-*« 
the  tears  now  from  h^  chei»  T^  '  "^  '"""shed 
•nond     "It  is  true  there  hit'  "  *"  'r'^^''  «  ««y- 

i"g  up.  took  the  sa'cHstfnTdd''  '"^^ly-'^"'^'  stand- 
soutane.     "We  will™    '    i,      n   ^'°'!:  ""^^^  ^is 
and  then,  if  you  will,  to  h    iaVinT^  ^^''  .^°"^''«"or; 
he  unbuttoned  his  souia„ehoL"I?T^'^^'"  ^'owly 
.'t  off  and  laid  it  over  the  back  of^^h"  ''°"°'"'  '""^  ^°°^ 
mg  there  erect,  his  face  xlh;.    u-      '''^  '"^•'  and,  stand- 
tidier  in  un^ondi  o"af  sSi^^^^ 
crucifix  from  .round  his  neck   anH  ^  ■^"•"'^''"'P'^'J  '^^ 
B-shop-and  bowed  his  head  ^'^^  "  ""*  '-^  ">- 

^^^^'£-S:i;^^SJ- over  his,  and  over 

.•>roke^"I?.;;;-J  -•^;-^^^  B^^hop.  voice  was 
't.  pardon,  and  the  faith  hat  is  m'  ^"""''.'^-and,  with 
than  the  life  you  are  offer  n^  T  P^T'"'"'" '''«=. 
^eems  as  though  it  were  God'.  '""■'•'^"  "«'^-  I' 
hand  of  God-the  hand  of  r  /.J"^""'°"'  '^"y-  the 
lose  your  soul     AnH  '^  ^''"  '^""'d  not  let  you 

-uld^pra^for  ati"  man"^  ""'  '""'  '^°-"'  ^^  " 
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A  quiet  pressure  upon  his  shoulders  brought  Ra^ 
mond  to  his  knees.  His  eyes  were  wet;  he  covered  hi 
face  with  his  hands. 

"Father,  have  mercy  upon  us" — the  Bishop's  voic 
was  tremulous  and  low.  "Lord,  have  mercy  upon  ui 
Look  down  in  pity  upon  this  man  whom  Thou  has 
brought  unto  Thyself,  and  who  now  in  expiation  of  hi 
past  offences  offers  his  life  that  another  may  not  die 
Father,  grant  us  Thy  divine  mercy.  Father,  show  u 
the  way,  if  there  be  a  way,  and  if  it  be  Thy  will,  that  h: 
may  not  drink  of  this  final  cup ;  and  if  that  may  not  be 
then  in  Thy  love  continue  unto  him  the  strength  Thoi 
gavest  him  to  bring  him  thus  far  upon  his  road." 

And  silence  fell  again  between  them.  And  there  wa: 
a  strange  gladness  in  Raymond's  heart  that  this  man 
where  he  had  thought  no  man  would,  should  have  be 
lieved.  It  altered  no  fact,  the  cold  and  brutal  evidence 
dear  cut  before  a  jury  would  not  be  a  scene  such  as 
this,  for  the  evidence  in  the  light  of  logic  and  before 
the  law  would  say  he  lied;  it  held  out  no  hope,  he  knew 
that  well — but  it  brought  peace  again.  And  so  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  feeling  out  blindly  for  the  old  sac- 
ristan's coat,  put  it  on,  and  spoke  to  the  horse,  and  the 
buckboard  moved  forward. 

And  a  little  way  along,  just  around  the  turn  of  the 
road,  they  came  out  of  the  woods  in  front  of  old 
Mother  Blondin's  cottage.  And  standing  by  the  road- 
side in  the  darkness  was  a  figure.  .\nd  a  voice  called 
out: 

"Is  that  you,  Father  Aubert?  I  went  to  the  pres- 
bytire  for  *ou,  and  mother  said  you  had  gone  to  meet 
MonsignOT  I  bavc  been  waiting  here  to  catch  you  on 
the  wav  back." 

It  was  Valerie. 


*^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  OtD  WOMAN  ON  THE  HILL 

look^gfrom  Raymond  to  theT'^    '■'^'^'"'''• 

bcnt  her  knee  reveretl^'r'-    /-^"""'gnor-'-she 
mg  their  faces— "I ;•.         ~"^'"  «=yes  were  search- 

sil'^^Seri/^t^^'^  1,"--  -'^  He  .„ 
to  see  her  before  the';  shou L t/"v'    ""=  ^'^  ''''°"gh 
r-but  he  had  thought^o  see  her  /, '""'  '"  T°"rnayv^le 
he  had  not  known  what  he  shouS"''    "'^"I'^-en  then 

hT :;°  ^'-At-"-Hetht^fchou[d'L^'';;:;t'" 

'H't-ative  upon  himself  ""^'^  '""^  ^°  take  the 

ane^rsIfft'Lt^lg^tT!:"^^^^^^^^^       ^"-^^  '" 
^_  "Mother  Blondin  berfml     ^^'^"'"d  s.Ience. 

She  asked  for  Fater  AuTertTnd""  ^^'f''^  "''"'=  =«- 
Sacrament.  I  ran  dow^  to  the  .""2*^  ^'^^"^  ^°'  the 
"bother  told  me  that^nn,-  ^""*^'^^^.  and  when 
brought  back  the  bag  tW  mf  °'"  r^i-""""^  I-? 
takes  with  him  to— tn  1  J^^  ""''*='  f^»ther  Allard 
thought    that^pl^ii^^^r, J;^f     ?''•  .M°-i«no:  1 

«««...^,  Monsignor-but^hTs'T    •!    '*    '"    "'•'"«- 
^- back  she  was  .eon^ul^S'S-htlr,^- 
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down  here  to  wait  by  the  side  of  the  road  10  that  I 
would  not  miss  you,  for  Madame  Bouchard  is  there, 
and  she  was  to  call  me  if — if  there  was  any  change. 
And  so— and  so— you  will  go  to  her,  Monsignor,  will 

you  not — and  Father  Aubert — and — and "    Her 

lips  quivered  sut^i'  nly,  for  Raymond's  white  face  was 
lifted  now,  and  '.is  eyes  met  hers.  "Oh,  what  is  the 
matter?"  she  t  \ed  out  in  fear.  "Why  do  you  look  like 
that.  Father  Aubert — and  why  do  you  wear  that  coat, 
and " 

"My  daughter" — the  Bishop's  grave  voice  inter- 
rupted her.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  moving  past 
Raymond,  stepped  to  the  ground.  "My  daughter. 
Father  Aubert  is " 

"No !" — Raymond,  too,  had  stepped  to  the  ground. 
"No,  Monsignor" — his  voice  caught,  then  was  steadied 
as  he  fought  fiercely  for  self-control — "I  will  tell  her, 
Monsignor." 

How  clearly  her  face  was  defined  in  the  lantern  light, 
how  pure  it  was,  and,  in  its  purity,  how  far  removed 
from  the  story  that  he  had  to  tell  I  And  how  beautiful 
it  was,  even  in  its  startled  fear  and  wonder — the  sweet 
lips  parted ;  the  dark  eyes  wide,  disturbed  and  troubled, 
as  they  held  upon  his  face. 

"Father  Aubert  I" — it  was  a  quick  cry,  but  low,  and 
one  of  apprehension. 

"Mademoiselle  Valerie" — the  words  came  slowly; 
it  seemed  as  though  his  soul  faltered  now,  and  had  not 
strength  to  say  this  thing — "I  am  not  Father  Aubert." 

She  did  not  move.  She  repeated  the  words  with  long 
pauses  between,  as  though  she  groped  dazedly  in  her 
mind  for  their  meaning  and  significance. 

"You — are — not — Father — Aubert  ?" 

The  Bishop,  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  his  head 
bowed,  had  withdrawn  a  few  paces  out  of  the  lantern 
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which  hVst<^t^S^^Z  *'";''«l:ri-7gai„,t 

searching  LTo^nesTclT".,''"  ''""8'i'y.   Pl«di„g. 

that  wofid°hdrhi^«^;  gt„':!aK:  °/  T"""' 

clasped  suddenly,  wildly?"  her  bosom      '^h'  ""' 

She  closed  her  eye,      nVrT*  k  ""P'" 
whi;e.a„dshesw,;eTaliSe"o„t'rS::r  '  '"'"^ 

feli^head:"-'''""*^''        ■ 
It  was  the  only  way  I  saw  to  save  mv  life     H. 

revolver  fr„,^?r  """V^*^*-  ^hen  he  snatched  up  the 
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prove  It.  Every  circumstance  pointed  to  premeditai 
theft  on  my  part— and  murder.  And— and  my  life  1 
fore  that  was — was  a  ruined  life  that  would  but— I 
make  conviction  certain  if  I  were  found  there.  ^ 
only  chance  lay  in  getting  away.  But  there  was  no  tii 
—nowhere  to  go.  And  so— and  so  I  ran  back  to  whe 
Father  Aubert  lay,  and  put  on  his  clothes,  meaning 
gain  a  few  hours'  time  that  way,  and  in  the  noise  of  t 
storm  I  did  not  hear  you  coming  until  it  was  too  late 
run." 

How  mercilessly  hard  her  hands  seemed  to  press 
her  bosom  I 

"I— I  do  not  understand"— it  was  as  though  si 
spoke  to  herself.  "There  was  another— a  man  wh 
with  Jacques  Bourget,  tried  to  have  Henri— Hen 
Mentone  escape." 

"It  was  I,"  said  Raymond.  "I  took  Narcisse  Pelude 
old  clothes  from  the  shed." 

She  cried  out  a  little— like  a  sharp  and  sudden  moai 
It  was,  as  from  unendurable  pain. 
"And  then — and  then  you  lived  here  as — as  a  priest. 
"Yes,"  he  answered. 

''And— and  to-night?" — her  eyes  were  closed  agaii 
"To-night,"  said  Raymond,  and  turned  away  hi 
head,  "to-night  I  am  going  to — to  Tournayville." 

"To  your  dtath" — it  was  again  as  though  she  wer 
speaking  to  herself. 

"There  is  no  other  way,"  he  said.  "I  thought  ther 
was  another  way.  I  meant  at  first  to  escape  to-nigh 
when  I  learned  fhat  Monsignor  was  coming.  I  tool 
this  coat,  Narcisse  Pelude's  old  clothes  from  the  shec 
again,  the  clothes  I  wore  the  night  I  went  to  Jacque: 
Bourget,  and  I  meant  to  escape  on  the  train.  But"— 
he  hesitated  now,  groping  desperately  for  words— he 
could  not  tell  her  of  that  ride  along  the  road;  he  had 


Mge  0/  her  love  for  him  fl  I  .  l'^""  «"  '"'  knowl- 
wordsofhi,,^;      ■■  h.m    t    I     h        ,^^^  from  any 

her  sake  and  for  his  own  Vhl  •'!''''  ""8''^  ""'x.  for 
^°"'.  the  stain  of  murd^r'a^":;" ''V  ^V"  and  i„  her 
"pon   him-"but"_th;  '^,*"^°'  "•^^f  should  not  re!t 

moiselle  Valerie"     »,     ^"^"t  '"  'ife  to  h  m— "M,^ 

his  voice-'W  ~"-      V  P^'^'^^ing  awin   hi,       ,^' 
.u  ^         —  't  was  in  se  f  ()<.<■-.„       ,    *"'"•  "'s  soul  in 

that  way  that  Theophi  e  BJonH:''  '^'".  "''^^'-  ^'  "•  " 
not  prove  it  then,  and-and  r  T"'  '""^'l-  I  could 
agamst  me  now  through  hAV^'^^t"'"  '"  ^^"  ^lack  r 
an  effort  to  escape.  But-b;?  ^  "''■'  ^  ''^^^  J"""  n 
Theoph, le  Blondin  wa  killed  T^"  ;"  *''"  ^''X  that 
h've  I  know  that.  But  you  J^^  I?' '^''l  "ot  be- 
^he  love,  the  yearning  forV^~    ^is  voice  broke 

H^r'^ht^S  ^Ht  hIh,  '^"'"y  --ed  away 
Sm  "  '"Vp-  £^'^b„T^  S-^  ''-fc  eyesS 
»as  movmg  slowly  backward  ,         r  '""■  ""'*'  ^or  she 

£g^'^S^  '^^^^ci!!i^°^  ^^^^°^ 
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of  that  Walled  Place;  that  she  held  it,  as  she  ha 
held  it  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  his  face  from  her,  a 
she  had  closed  upon  him  that  door  with  its  studde 
spikes.  And  like  a  stricken  man  he  stood  ther( 
gripping  at  the  buckboard's  wheel.  She  did  not  believ 
him.  Valerie  did  not  believe  him  I  There  was  agon 
to  come,  black  depths  of  torment  yawning  just  befor 
him  when  the  numbness  from  the  blow  had  passed— 
but  now  he  was  stunned.  She  did  not  believe  him 
That  man  there,  whom  he  had  thoug!-.  would  turn  witl 
bitter  words  upon  him,  had  believed  him — ^but  Valeri 
— Valerie — Valerie  did  not  believe  him!  Ay,  it  wa 
the  end!  The  agony  and  the  torment  were  comini 
now.  It  was  the  dream  come  true.  The  studded  gat 
clanged  shut,  and  the  horror,  without  hope,  withou 
smile,  without  human  word,  of  that  Walled  Place  witl 
its  slimy  walls  was  his,  and,  over  the  shrieking  of  thos 
winged  and  hideous  things,  that  swaying  carrion  seeme( 
to  scream  the  louder:  "Dies  ilia,  dies  ira — that  daj 
a  day  of  wrath,  of  wasting,  and  of  misery,  a  great  day 
and  exceeding  bitter." 

He  did  not  move.  Through  that  blur  and  througl 
the  shadows  he  watched  her,  watched  her  as  she  reachei 
the  Bishop,  and  sank  down  upon  the  ground,  an( 
clasped  her  hands  around  the  Bishop's  knees.  And  thei 
he  heard  her  speak — and  it  seemed  to  Raymond  that 
as  though  stilled  by  a  mighty  uplift  that  swept  upoi 
him,  the  beating  of  his  heart  had  ceased. 

"Monsignor!"  she  cried  out  piteously.  "Monsig 
nor  I  Monsignor !  It  is  true  that  they  will  not  believ( 
himl  I  was  at  the  trial,  Monsignor,  I  know  the  evi 
dence,  and  I  know  that  they  will  not  believe  him.  H( 
is  going  to — to  his — death — to  save  that  man.  Oh 
Monsignor — Monsignor,  is  there  no  other  way?" 

Slowly,  mechanically,  as  slowly  as  she  had  retreated 
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upon  her  head.  *  now— he  had  laid  his  hands 

wouwU'htfhL\\k"?  T^^'  :-''"  other  way 
and  for  that  I  honour  him   b,M-^'  ^'^'''  '"«"''»  way! 
of  one  who  has  come  ou^/S  H  '\'"°'''  "  '''  f''«=  way 
^nd  for  that  my  hear^Ts  f^^of'tj  f"  '''^  ''«''' 
It  's  the  way  of  atonement  nn//^"'""''  'o  God. 
done  the  church,  for  he  co^d  do  the'^  T"^  ^'  ^as 
for  the  church  is  pure  and  hnl      ^  l^"''^  "°  wrong, 
of  any  human  hand  or  actio  sof,  t'  ^^^  '^'  '''^^^ 
-but  atonement  to  God  Lr  th'-   •       '^       '^  '  '''""'' 
unbelief  that  lay  between  himferandGoV?"^^*=  '"'^ 
so,  my  daughter  if  m  th         ■      ,      ^°°  ^'one.    And 
to  see  and  und  r;ta„i  ann'-  T  ^  '•^'^  ''""  brought 
found  God's  pard^fJw"  ''""^^  ^""gf*^  »"d 

other  thing  than  that  ShhSrH"'  ""'  ^""'"^  ''<'  "° 
Bishop's  voice  had  faCd  1 1  u"^  ^T^''^"  ^he 
his  cheek  as  though  to  wine'  ^"J""'^'^  ^"  ^and  across 
way.  my  daughter     ^hlrfrn  mI'  ''"■    "^'  '''  God's 

She  /ose  to  her'feet  h.  7'^  *"  "°  "^''^  way." 
,.  "No  other  way'-Sh"lTr 
h-ps,  save  that  they  were  br^        T'  ''^^'"^  on  her 
suddenly,  she  dre^  IZlt^ct  "a'nS  T''    '^"'^  *''-' 
and  a  glory  i„  the  poise  of  her  £ad  an/^  '''^'  P"'^^ 
clear  and  there  wa,  n„  *  ■    .'  '"'^  '"^r  voice  ran? 

the  pride  anSlT;  he  2"°;:^  "  ""'  T  '*  ^^  -'^ 
high,  and  in  the  f air  whhe  ,fn  f!  7.''  '"  '^'  ''"''  ^^Id 
signor  I  I  thought  he  ws  at:  7i  ^^'''''''  M°"- 
that  he  should  never  knnlT''"'^  .^P'"°™'^d  God 
changed.  Mon^or  ZliHr't'  f  '^''  » 
thought  of  me  I    H^[  S.lT/  'u*'  ^'  ^^'  "° 

--shall  not  face  ;LfSrbtut?;Sred' 
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ind  dared  not  speak.    I  love  him,  Monsignor — I  love 
him,  and  I  believe  him,  and " 

"Valeric!"  Raymond's  hands  reached  out  to  her. 
Weak  he  was.  It  seemed  as  though  in  his  knees  there 
was  no  strength.  "Valerie  1"  he  cried,  and  stumbled 
toward  her. 

And  she  put  out  her  hand  and  held  him  back  for  an 
instant  as  her  eyes  searched  his  face — and  then  into 
hers  there  came  a  wondrous  light. 

"I  did  not  '.;now,"  she  whispered.  "I  did  not  know 
you  cared." 

His  arms  were  still  outstretched,  and  now  she  came 
into  them,  and  for  a  moment  she  lifted  her  face  to  his, 
and,  for  a  moment  that  was  glad  beyond  all  gladness, 
he  drank  with  his  lips  from  her  lips  and  from  the 
trembling  eyelids.  And  then  the  tears  came,  and  she 
was  sobbing  on  his  breast,  and  with  her  arms  tight 
about  his  neck  she  clung  to  him — and  closer  still  his 
own  arms  enwrapped  her — and  he  forgot — and  he  for- 
got— that  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 

And  so  he  held  her  there,  his  face  buried  in  the  dai 
soft  masses  of  her  hair — and  he  forgot.    And  then  out 
of  this  forgetfulness,  this  transport  of  blinding  joy, 
there  came  a  voice,  low  and  shaken  with  emotion — the 
Bishop's  voice. 

"There  is  some  one  calling  from  the  house." 

Raymond  lifted  up  his  head.  A  woman's  figure  was 
framed  in  the  now  open  and  lighted  doorway  of  the 
cottage.  It  was  Madame  Bouchard;  and  now  he  heard 
Madame  Bouchard  as  she  called  again. 

"Valerie!  Father  Auberti  Gomel  Come  quickly! 
Madame  Blondin  is  conscious  again,  but  she  is  very 
weak." 

He  drew  his  breath  in  sharply  as  one  in  bitter  pain, 
and  then  gently  he  took  Valerie's  arms  from  about 
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2"^-    This  was  re:it;i^;'=''-    H«  had  had  ^^  mo- 

I'fted  the  ..„;,;,  t'tt'cS;;;'-  ""^'"^  «'"''. 
ror.  she  must  not  know-a„d  she  h  '■''"''  "^°"»«- 
'?  for  her  sake,  Monsijrnor  1  '•^\^^''^d  for  me.  ft 
-oned  in  her  d^aVh?  a^  W  the  f"u  ""*  '^'-"  ' 
found  again.  Monsignor,  t  s/o/th f"  '''•"'  "'''  ^as 
perform  any  ofBce,  Mons'^or  fnr  '"V,  '™^'  "°t  *» 
that  she  may  not  die  Xehlv/T  '^'"  ^°  ^hat.  but 

-^.  has  only  mocked'hlrtthetd"^''  ''°'^'  "'-"^ 

''p";s:!:a^l^zr"''-'^^«^----dsir.,, 

hurrS^^r tfe^r-gf  TT  ^^^  ^^  ^^- 
Madame  Bouchard  co  rtSed  t'^  "'  '^'  '^°°'^-^ 
B'shop,  and  Raymond  heard  h"  ''"'""   *°   'he 

he  horse,  and  that  she  ^uti  "  ?  ^°i".^.''""^  '"'out 

then  they  passed  on  into  Mother  bT'?,-"'''"  ""=  '"^ 
It  was  a  bare  room  „„  "^""^"'ondm's  room. 

'■ngs-a  single  rag  m'tCnThe T'^"  '"  '"'  ''^--^■ 
and  upon  the  chfir  tJe  black  l^";-'  '  f  "^'^  '^'^''^ 
brought  from  the  *r«LS?  f  u''''  ^''^"'^  had 
wooden  bed,  made  Derht„c  k'  \  ''"''^"  '^'  "-ough 
chard  in  the  old  carp'^„trl^  ?'  Grandfather  Bo?! 
« .^rnall  table,  and  up' „  £  tabfe  a'l  ""=  "^"  ''='"'''  -- 
with  pewter  spoons  lardac/o'sth'rT'''  ""'^  '°'"'  ^"P^ 
^°w"=ft-eite  to  Raymond 
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lows,  and  at  Valerie  who  knelt  at  the  bedside  and  sup 
ported  old  Mother  Blondin  in  her  arms. 

"Quick!"  Valerie  cried  anxiously.  "Give  her  a  tea 
spoonful  from  that  first  cup  on  the  table.  She  has  beer 
trying  to  say  something,  and — and  I  do  not  understand 
Oh,  be  quick  I  It  is  something  about  that  man  in  th( 
prison." 

The  old  woman's  head  bobbed  jerkily,  as  though  sh< 
fought  for  strength  to  hold  it  up ;  the  eyes,  half  closed 
were  dulled ;  and  she  struggled,  gasping,  for  her  breath 

"Yes — the  prison — the  man" — the  words  were  al 
most  inarticulate.  Raymond,  beside  her  now,  was  hold' 
ing  the  spoonful  of  stimulant  to  her  lips.  She  swallowec 
it  eagerly.  "I — I  lied — I  lied — at  the  trial.  Hold  me 
— tighter.     Do  not  let  me — go.     Not  yet — not — nol 

until "      Her  body   seemed  to   straighten,   then 

wrench  backward,  and  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  voice 
died  away. 

Raymond  felt  the  Bishop's  hand  close  tensely  on  his 
shoulder. 

"What  is  this  she  says,  my  son?" 

Raymond  shook  his  he?d. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  said  huskily. 

The  eyes  opened  again,  clearer  now — and  recognition 
came  into  them  as  they  met  Raymond's.  And  there 
came  a  smile,  and  she  reached  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"You,  father — I — I  was  afraid  you  would  not  come 
in  time.  I — I  am  stronger  now.  Give  Valerie  the 
cup,  and  kneel,  father — don't  you  remember — like  that 
night  in  the  church — and  hold  my  hand — and — and  do 
not  let  it  go  because — because  then  I — I  should  be 
afraid  that  God — that  God  would  not  forgive." 

He  took  her  hand  between  both  his  own,  and  knelt 
beside  the  bed. 

"i  will  not  let  it  go,"  he  said — and  tried  to  keep  the 
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choking  from  his  throat.    "What  U  if  ft,,. 
say-Mother  Blondin  ?"  *''"  y°"  '"='"*  '" 

^.^Her  finger,  twined  over  his,  and  cl.ng  tighter  and 

venge  because  my    on^S  'dead"  iITh"^'  °"'^.  "" 
him  again   but— hi.^Th^  •  ^^"^  '  recognised 

W.  aL:ia'n"d'  I  S^o^tt  Le  SSut^Utlhif  th" 
does  not  matter    fafhpr     ;*  •         °"[    ""^ '"at- that 

raised  herself  wildly  ud  in  heH     "wu    j  ■      ^^^ 

give?"        '     '°°  late-and-and-will  God  not  for- 

hand,  .nd_™',S;^;"ir '  ':."•' "'  I"  Thi-PM'.'. 
Ac  pill ",;  '  "^"'  '""''?■  "<'  "«k  bik  on 

The  room  «emrf  ,„  ,„,y  before  Raym„„d_,„d 
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Valerie's  face,  across  the  bed,  seemed  to  move  slowly 
before  him  with  a  pendulum-like  movement,  and  her 
face  was  very  white,  and  in  it  was  wonder,  and  a 
great  dawning  hope,  and  awe.  And  he  put  his  head 
down  upon  the  coverlet,  but  his  hands  still  held  old 
Mother  Blondin's  hand  between  them. 

And  then  she  spoke  again,  with  greater  difficulty 
now;  and  somehow  her  other  hand  had  found  Ray- 
mond's head,  and  her  fingers  played  tremblingly 
through  his  hair. 

"You  will  tell  them,  father — and — and  this  other 
father  here:  will  tell  them — and — and  Valerie  will  bear 
witness — and — and  the  man  will  live.  And  you  will 
tell  him,  /ather,  how  vjod  came  again  and  made  me 
tell  the  truth  because  you  were  good,  and — and  be- 
cause you  made  be  believe  again  in — in  you — and  God 
—and " 

A  broken  cry  came  from  Raymond.  The  scalding 
tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

"Hush,  my  son!" — it  was  the  Bishop's  grave  and 
gentle  voice.  "God  has  done  a  wondrous  thing  to- 
night." 

There  was  silence  in  the  little  room. 

And  then  suddenly  Raymond  lifted  his  head — and 
the  room  was  no  more,  and  in  its  place  was  the  moon- 
lit church  of  that  other  night,  and  he  saw  again  the 
old  withered  face  transfigured  into  one  of  lender 
sweetness  and  ineffable  love. 

"Pierre,  monsieur?" — her  mind  was  wandering  now 
— they  were  the  words  she  had  spoken  as  she  had 
sat  beside  him  in  the  pew.  "Ah,  he  was  a  good  boy, 
Pierr- — have  you  not  heard  of  Pierre  Letellier?  And 
tliere  was  little  Jean — little  Jean — be  went  away,  mon- 
sieur, and  I — I  do  not  know  where — where  he  is — I 
do  not  know " 
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''I»e  is  with  God,  Mother  Blondin.    Jean-Tean  has 
Kothe'r"'^^-    "'■'  '^'^  "'-«''^'  --  °  "yo- 

The  old  eyes  flamed  with  a  dying  fire. 
A  siile"3r'  .^V'"''^  J' •"-'''*-his  mother." 
and  her  t„H  ""l  •  '"'  '"^  ''"""^'^  °"  ^er  lips; 
''FatherL&-''ZH^th  '°  .^'T""''''''  ^'^''^-''l' 
their  hold,  and  fell  t ay'.'"  '"  '"«"'  ^"PP^'^  ^-'" 
The  Bishop's  arm  was  around  Raymond's  shoulders 

gently  "  "T;  7  '°"~''"''  ^V'  ""'  '^^"«''*"'"  ^e  said 
short/'  '^"5'  ""•■  '^^  '"'"'   ""'l  the  time  is 

Raymond  rose   blindly  from  his  knees.      Mother 

^^  V'lu    ^"'""^  °"'  °^  "''^  '•°°'»  ''ith  him. 
V,r  •    ^  ,0    °P''"  '^'"''"^  °f  tfie  room  beyond 
Valerie  knelt  down,  and  he  knelt  down  beside  her 

It  was  quiet  without-and  there  was  no  sound,"save 

room  C™"'' °  ■""=  ^'''^°P''  ^°'"  f'°'"  'he  inner 
room.  He  was  to  hve-and  not  to  die.  To  go  free  I 
To  give  himself  up-but  to  be  set  free-and  thfre  were  ■ 

^^^ZS^""-    ^'^"^^--en derness 

fhJ?  """-'^r  ^f'^'f  «^-'into  the  way  of  peace'- 
that  you  said  for  her  that  night,"  she  whispered.  "Say 
't  now  again,  my  lover— for  her— and  for  us  " 
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He  drew  her  closer  to  him.  and,  with  her  wet  cheek 
against  his  own,  they  repeated  the  words  together. 

And  after  a  little  time  she  raised  her  hands,  and 
held  his  face  betwc  a  them,  and  looked  into  his  face 
tor  a  long  while,  and  there  was  a  great  gladness,  and 
a  great  love,  and  a  great  trust  in  the  tear-wet  eyes. 

1  do  not  know  your  name,"  she  said. 

It  is  Raymond,"  he  answered. 


THE  END 


»et  cheek 
ther. 

inds,  and 
'  his  face 
ness,  and 
eyes. 


